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-TLUtARCH's LIVES. 

TIBERIUS ^ CAIUS GRACCHUS. 
TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 

nAVING thtts prcfentcd you with the hiflofy of 
Agis and Clcomcncs, we hav^ two Romans to compare 
with them ; and no lefs dreadful a fcene of calamities to 
open in the li^cs of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. They 
were the fons of Tiberius Gracchus ; who, thoagh he was 
once honored with the ccnforftiip, twice with the confu- 
l«e, and led up two triuipphs, yet derived ftill greater 
dignity from his virtues.* Hence,* after the death of 
that Scipio, who conquered Hannibal, he was thought 
worthy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of that great 
man, though he had not been upon any terms of friend- 
fliip with him, but rather always at variance. It is faid 
that he once caught a pair of ferpents upon his bed, and 
that the foothfayers, after they had conlidered the pr(^- 
igy, advifed him neither to kill them both, nor let them 
both go. If he killed the male ferpent, they told him 
his death would be the confequence j if the female, that 
«f Cornelia. Tiberius, who loved his wife, and thought 
it more fuitable for him to die firft, who was much older 
than his wife, killed the male, and fet the female at liberty. 
Not long after this, he died, leaving Cornelia with no 
iewer than twelve children. f 

* Cicer* in his ftrft book dc Dmnaiime pafles the higheft encd- 
Viiums on his virtue and wifdoni. He was grandfon to Publius 
i>cmpronius. 

+ Cicero relates this ftoxy in his firft book dt Livinattcnt, from 
Itie memoirs of Caies Gracchus, the ion of Tiberius. 

Vol. V. a 
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The care of the houfe and the children i»ow entirely 
<ieVolvcd upon Cornelia ; and fhe behaved' with fuch To- 
briety, fo much parental afFeftion and greatnefs of mind, 
that Tiberius Teemed not to have judged ill, in choof j 
to die for fo valuable a woman. For though Ptolemy 
king of Egypt paid his addrefles to her, and offered her a 
Ihare in his throne, (he refufed him. During her widow- 
Jiood, (he loft all her children except three, one dajighter, 
w ho was married to Scipio the younger, and twp' fons, 
Tiberius and Caius, wnofe lives we are npw yfriting, 
Cornelia brought them up with fo much c;ar£,'tliat though 
they were without difpute of the noblefl family, and had 
the happieft genius anddifpofitionof allthe Roman youth, 
yet education was allowed to have contributed more tp 
their pcrfefliont than nature, 

As in the flatues and pi6tures of Caftor and Pollux, 
though there is a refemblance between the brothers, yet 
There i:s alfo a difl'erence in the make of him who delight- 
cfi in the ceftuSj and in the other whole province was 
horfemanfliip : So while thefe young men ftrongly refem- 
b led each other, in point of valor, of temperance, of 
liberality, of eloquence, pf greatnefs of mind, thefe ap- 
peared in their actions and political conduct no fmali 
diflimiiarity. It piay not be amifs to explain the differ- 
ence, before we proceed farther. 

In the firft place, Tiberius had a mildnefs in his look, 
and a comppfure in his whole behavior ; Caius as much 
vehemence and fire, po that when they fpoke in public, 
Tiberius had a great modefiy of aflion, and fhifted not his 
place ; whereas Caius was the firft of the Romans, that, 
in addrefling the people, moved from one end of the rojira 
to the other, and threw his gown off his ftioulder.* So it 
Js related of Cleon of Athens, that he was the firft orator 
who threw back his robe and fpiote Upon his thigh. The 
oratory of Caius was ftrongly impaffioned, and calculated 
to excite terror ; tliat of Tiberius was of a more gentle 
kind, and pity was tjie emotion that it raifed. 

♦ Cicero in his third book de Oratore^ quotes a palTage from om 
of Caius's orations on the death of Tiberius, which ftrongly marki 
the nervous pathos of his eloquence. ♦* Qtio nie mifer conferam j 
f« In Capitoliumnc ? at fratris fanguine redundat. An domum I 
*' Matrcmne ut milcram, lamcntantemque videam et abje£V?m ?' 
Cicero obfcr\'es that his a£lion was no Icfs animated than 1. is elo- 
qucnce ; Qucrjic ah iUoaHa ejfe ionfiahit^ oculis^vocty gejiu^ inimp u, 
Ifiihrymai Unere non fojfrnt. 
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The language of Tiberius was chaftifed and elaborate ; 
that of Caius (plendid and perfuaiive. So, in their manner 
of living, Tiberius was plain and frugal : Caius, whea 
comp^ed to other young Romans, temperate and fober, 
but, ia coinparifon with his brother, a friend to luxury. 
Hence Druuis obje6led to him, that he had bought Delpliic 
tables,* of filver only, but very exquifite workmanfhip, at 
the rate of twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no lefs different than their language. 
Tiberius was mild and gentle ; Caius, high fpiritcd and 
uncontrolled ; infomuch, that in.fpeaking he would often 
be carried away by the violence of his pailion, exalt his 
voice above the regular pitch, give into abufive exprelfions, 
and diforder the whole frame of his oration-. To guard 
againft thefe exceflesj he ordered his fervant Licinius, who 
was a fenfible raan^- to (land with a pitchpipe * behind 
him when he fpoke in public, and whenever he found him 
ftraining his voice or br-eaking out into anger, to give him 
a fofter key ; upon which, his violence both of tone and 
pailion immediately abated^ and he was eafily recalled to 
a propriety of addrefs. 

Such was the difference between the two brother?. But 
in the valor they exerted againft their enemies, in the 
juftice they did their fellow citizens, in attention to their 
duty as magiftrates, and in felf government with refpeCt 
to pleafure, they were perfe«5lly alike. Tiberius was niiitt 
years older than his brother ;• confequehtly their political 
operations took place in different periods. This was a 
great difadvantage, and indeed the principal thing that 
prevented their Uiccefs. Had they flourifhed together, and 
acted in- concert, fuch an union would have added greatiy 
to their force, and perhaps might have rendered it irre- 
fiflible;- We muft,. therefore, fpeak of each feparately j 
and we Ihall begin with the eldeft. 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained fo ex- 
traordinary a reputation, that he was admitted into the 
college of theaugurs, rather on account of his virtue thaa 
his highbirthi. Of the excellence of his charafter the fol- 
lowing is alfo a proof. Appius Claudius, who had bej:i 
honored both with the confulate and cenforfliip, wholl; 
merit had raifed him to the rank of prefident of the fenate^ 

* Thcfc, we fuppofe, were a kind of tripods. 
+ Cicero, in his thi^i book de Orctorc^ calls this a fmall ivory 
pipe. Eburn e^la Jifi'da, 
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and who in fenfe and (pirit was fuperior to all the Romaira^ 
of his time, Tupping one evening with the augurs at a pub- 
lic entertainment, addreffed himfelf to Tiberius with 
great kindnefs, and offered him his daughter in marriage. 
Tiberius accepted the propofal with pleafure j and the 
contraft being agreed upon, Appius, when he went home^ 
had no fooner entered the houle, than he called out aloud 
to his wife, and faid, " Antiftia, I have contrafled our 
" daughter Claudia.*' Antiftia, much furprifed, anfwered, 
*i Why fo fiiddenly ? What need of fuch hafte, unlefs 
•* Tiberius Gracchus be the man you have pitched upon ?*'" 
X am not ignorant that fome • tell the fame ftory of Tibe- 
rius the father of the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus : But 
moft hiftorians give it in the manner we have mentioned ; 
and Polybius, in particular, tells us, that after the death 
of Africanus, Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius,, 
in preference of all competitors j which is a proof that: 
her father left her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we arc writing, fcrved in Africa; 
under the younger Scipio, who had married his fitter ; 
and, as he lived in the lame tent with the general,, he be- 
came immediately attentive to his genius and powers,, 
which were daily productive of fuch aftions as might an- 
imate a young man to virtue, and attra^ his imitation*. 
With thefe advantages Tiberius fcon excelled all ofiiis age^ 
both in point of dilcipline and valon At a. fiege of: one cff 
the enemy's towns, he was the firft that fcaled the walls, 
t'i F2f}nii?S rclates-t >^'ho, according to iiis owii SCCO^mi**' 
mounted it with him, and had a fhare in the honor. In 
fhort, Tiberius, while he (laid with the armv, was greasy, 
beloved, and 4s much regretted when he left it. 

After this expedition he was appointed quaeftor, and it 
fell to his lot to attend the cpnful Cauis M^ncinus in the. 
Numantian war.J Mancinus did not want courage, but he 
was one of the mcft unfortunate generals the Romans ever 
had. Yet amidft a train of fevere apcidents and defperatc 
circumftances, Tiberius di/ljnguifhed himfelf the more, 
not only by his courage and capacity, but, what did him 
greater honor, by his refpedtfu! behavior to his general,^ 
V, hofe misfortunes had made him forget ctven the authori- 

* Amongft thefe was Livy, Lib. xxxviii. c. 37. 
+ This Fannin, was auUiur of a hiftoryand certain annals which. 
were abridged by Brutus. 
"^ He was coniul with Emilius Lepidus in the year of. Romc^ Qj^ 
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ty that he bore. For, after having led fcveral important 
battles, he attempted to decamp in the night : The Nu- 
mantians perceiving this movement, feized the camp, and 
&llin^ upon the fugitives, made great havoc of the rear. 
Not uti^ed with this, they furrounded the whole army, 
and drov^ the Romans upon impraviticable ground, where 
there was no poflibility of efcape. Mancinus now defpair- 
ing of making his way fword in hand; fent a herald to beg", 
a truce and conditions of peace. The Numantians, how- 
ever, would truft no man but Tiberius, and they infilled 
on his being fent to treat. This they did, not only out of 
regard to the young man who had fo great a character in 
the army^ but to the memory of his father, who had for- 
merly made war in Spain, and after having fubdued feveral 
nations, granted the Numantians a peace, which through 
his intereft was confirmed at Rome, and obferved with 
good faith. Tiberius was accordingly fent ; and, in his 
negotiation, he thought proper to comply with fome arti- 
cles, by which means he gained others,- and made a peace 
that undoubtedly fared twenty- thoufand Roman citizens^ . 
beHde flaves and other retainers to the army.'- 

But whatever- was left in the-camp, the Numantians 
took as legal plunder. AnTong the reft they carried ©ff the 
books ana papers which contained the accounts of Tibc- 
rius*s quaeftorfhip. As it was a matter of importance to 
him to recover them, though the Roman army was already 
under march, lie returned with a few friends to Numan'- 
tia. Having called out the magiftrates of the place, he 
defired them to reftore- him his books, that his enemies 
might not have an opportunity to accufe him, when they 
faw he had loft 'the means of defending himfelf. The Nu'- 
mantians were much pleafed that the accident had given 
them an opportunity to oblige him, and ihey invited him 
to enter -their city* As he was deliberating on this cir- 
cumftance, they drew nearer, and taking him by the hand, 
earneftly entreated him no longer to look upon them as 
enemies, but to rank ^hem among his friends, and place a 
confidence in them as fuch. Tiberius thought it beft to 
comply,' both for the fake of his books, and for fear of of- 
fending them by the appearance of diftruft* Accordingly 
he went into the town with them, where the firft thing 
they did, was to provide a little collation, and to beg he 
would partake of It. Afterwards they returned him his 
books, and defired he would take whatever clfe he chofc 
S' A a 
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among the fpoils. He accepted, however, of noticing but: 
fome t'rank.inceiife,lo beufed in the public facrifices, and at; 
]iis departure, he embraced them with great cordiality. 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole bufinefs • 
of the peace was con/idered in an obnoxious aad di(hon- 
orable light. In this danger, the relations and friends of 
the foldiers he had brought off*, who made a very confid- 
erable pajrt of tb.e. people, joined to fupport Tiberius ; : 
imputiiio; all the difgrace of what was done to the general^ > 
ana iiiTiftLng that the.quaeflor had faved^fo. many citizens. . 
The generality- of |he citizens, . hbwever, could not fuffer 
the peace to fbrnd, and thev demanded that, in this cafe» . 
the. example of their anceftors (hould be followed. For 
when .their generals thought thein/elve& ha^^y in gettit^ 
out of the hands of theSamnitef, by agrceing^ to fuch a . 
league, they delivered them naked to the enemyi* The 
guaedors too, aod the tribunes, aad all that had a (hare in . 
concluding the peace, they fent back in the fame condi- 
tion, and turned entirely upon them the breach of the; 
treaty and of the oath that mould have- confirmed it. 

On this occasion the people . (howed their affection for 
Tiberius in a remarkable manner : For they decreed that 
the conful Hiould be delivered up to the Numantians, nak- 
ed and in chains ; but thaf all the red ihould be fpared 
for the fake of Tiberius. Scipio, who. had then great au- 
thority and intered in Rome, ieems to have contributed to 
the procuring of this decree. He^was blamed, notwith- 
ilanding, for not faving Mancin^us, nor uTmg his bed en- 
deavors to get the peace ijdth the Numantians ratified,., 
which would not have been granted at all, had it not been 
on account of his friend and relation Tiberius.. Great part 
of thefe complaints, indeed, feems to have arifen from the 
ambition and excefHve zeal of Tiberius's friends and the 
i'ophids he had about him ; and the diderence -between 
him and Scipio was far from terminating in irreconcilable 
enmity. Na}^, I am pe^fuaded, that Tiberius would never 
have fallen into thofe misfortunes that ruined him, had 
Scipio been at home to aifift him in his political conduct. 
He was engaged in war with Numantia, when Tiberius 
ventured to propofe his new laws. It was on thisoccadon : 

♦ This was about 182 years before Tlie generals fent back, 
^v?re the coofi^Is Vcturius Calvinus, aad Pofthunuu^ Albinus. 
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When Hifi Romans in their wars made any ac<]uintions 
9f laods from their neighbors, they ufed formerly to fell 
giirty to add part to the public demefnesy and to diAribute. 
the reft among the neceflitous citizens ; onlyrefcrving a- 
ftnall rent to be paid into the treaiury. But when the rich - 
began to carry it with a ■ high hand over the poor, and to • 
exclude them entirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, 
a law was made that no man Aiould oe pofleiled of more- 
than five hundred acres:of land. This Oatute for a while - 
reftrained the avarice of the rich, and helped the poor^ . 
who by virtue of it, remained upon their lands at the old 
rents. But afterwards their wealthy neighbors took their 
farms from them, and held them in other names ; though, . 
in time, they fcrupled not to claim them in their own. 
The poor, thus^ expelled, neither gave: in their names 
readily to the levies, nor attended to the.education of their 
children. The confequenoe was a want of freemen all over 
Italy ; for.it was filled with ilaves and barbarians, who, 
after the poor Roman citizens were di^ofTefied, cultivated 
the ground for the rich. Caius Lseiius, .the friend of 
Scipio, attempted to correal this diforder f biit finding a 
formidable oppolition from perfons in power ; and fearing 
the matter. could not be decided without the fword, he gave 
it up. This gained him the name of Lasus the tutfe,'^ 
But Tiberius was no fooner appointed tribune of the peo- 
ple, than he embarked in the fame^nterprife. He was put 
upon it, accordi^ to mod authors, by Diophanes the rhet- 
orician, and Blomus thephilofopher ; the lormer of which 
was a Mitylenean exile, the latter a native of Cumse in Ita- 
ly, and aparticular friend of . Antipater of Tarfus, with 
whom he became acquainted at Rome, and who did him the 
honor to addrefs fome of liisphilofophical writings to him. 
Some blame his mother Cornelia, who ufed to reproach 
hier fons, that ibe was ftill called the mother in law of Scip- 
io, not the mother of the Gracchi. Others fay, Tiberius 
took this xafh ilep from ajealoufy of Spurius Pofihumius, . 
who was of the dime age with him, and his rival, in oratory. 
It feems, when he returned from the wars, he found Poft- 
humius fo much before him in point of reputation and in- 
terefi with the people, that, to recover his ground, he 

* Plutarch feems here to have followed fome miftaken authority. 
It was not this circumftance, but the abiiemiou^efs of his life, that ■ 
gave Larlius the name of wife. Latius to diBus eft (apiens, quod nou 
niclligertt juid/uavifimum ejjrt, Cic. deTiD. Bon. ct MaL 
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ttsdertook this hazardous affair, which fo effectually drttf ' 
the popular attention upon him. But his brother Caiu9 
writes, that as Tiberius was paffing through Tufcany on his 
way to Numantia, and found the country^ almoft depopulat- 
ed, there being fcarce any hufbandmen or fhepherds^ except 
Haves from foreign and barbarous nations, he- then firli' 
formed the projoa which plunged them in fo manv misfor- 
tunes. It is certain^'-however, that the people inflamed his:- 
fpirit of enterprife and ambition, byputtirrp;up writings on 
the porticos, walls, and monumentsy in which they begged 
<if him to reftore their Ihare of the public lands to the poor. 

Yet he did not frame the law without confulting fome 
of the Romans that were moft diftinguifbed for their virtue 
and authority-. Among thefe ^vere Graffus the chief pon- 
tiff, Mutius Scaevolath& lawyer, who at that time was alfo 
conful, and Appius Claudius father in law to Tiberius.- 
There never was amilder law made againftfo much injuf-- 
tice and oppreffion. For they who defervedto have becii 
punifhed lor their infringement on the rights of the com-- 
munity, and fined for holding the lands contrary to law, . 
were to have a confideration for giving up their ground- 
lefs claims, and reftoring theeftates to fuch of the citizens 
as were to be relieved. But though the reformation way 
conducted with fo much tendernefs, the people were fatis- 
fied 5 they were willing to overlook what was paft^ on con- 
dition that they might guard againft future ufurpations.> 

On the other hand, perfons of great property oppofed 
the law out of avarice, and the lawgiver out of- a- fpirit of- 
refentment and malignity ; endeavoring to prejudice the ' 
people againft the difign, as if Tiberius intended by the « 
Agrarian law to throw all into diforder, and fubvert the 
conftitution. But their attempts were vain. For, in this , 
juft and glorious caufe, Tiberius exerted an eloquence 
which might have adorned a worfe fubjeCt, and which'^- 
nothing could refifl. How great was he, when the people- 
were gathered about the rt>^umy and hepleaded for the 
poor in fuch language as tlus : '* The wild bealis of Italv 
*' have their caves to retire to, but the bravtf men who fpill 
** their blood in her caufe, having nothing left but air and' 
*♦ light. Without houfes, without any fettled habitations^ 
** they wander from place to place with their wives and 
** children ; and their generals do but mock them, whcn,-- 
•* at the head of their armies, they exhort their men to 
***fight for their fepulchres and domefUc gods. For^ among, 
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** fiich numbers, perhaps there is not a Roman who has 
** an altar that belonged to his anceftors, or a fepulchrc in 
" which their a(hes reft. The private foldiers fight and 
" die, to advance the wealth and luxury of the great ; and 
«* they are called mafters of the world, while they have 
•* not a foot of ground in their poflTeflion." 

Such (beeches as this, delivered by a man of fuch fpirit, 
and flov/mg from a heart really interefted in the carufe, 
filled the people with an enthuliaftic fury, and none of his 
adverfaries durft pretend to anfwer him. Forbearing, 
therefore the war of words, they addrefs themfelves to 
Marcus O^avius, one of the tribunes, a grave and modeft 
young man, and an intimate acquaintance of Tiberius. 
Out of reverence *for his friend, he declined the tafk at 
firfl ; but upon a number of applications from men of the 
firft rank, he was prevailed upon to oppofe Tiberius, and 
prevent the pafling of the law. For the tribunes power 
chiefly lies in the negative voice, and if one of them ilands 
out, the- reft can efFeft nothing. 

Incenfed by this behavibr, Tiberius dropt his moderate 
bilJ, and propofed another more agreeable to the common- 
alty, and more fevere againft the ufurpers. For by this 
they were commanded immediately to quit the lands which 
they held contrary to former laws. On this fubjeft there 
were daily difputc^ between him and Oflavius on the rof^ 
tra ; yet not one abufive or difparaging word is faid to 
have cfcaoarl «ir)»*»r ^f th^m in all the heat of fpeaking. 

^ , -• --.1.-- -- « «.. « «■: . «»*• 

indeed, an ingenuous difpofitlon anu iiberai eaucation, 
will prevent or reftrain the Tallies of paffion, not only dur- 
ing tne free enjoyment of the bottle, but in the ardor of 
contention about points of a fuperior nature. 

Tiberius. obferving that 06lavius was liable to fufFcr by 
the billj as. having more land than the laws could warrant, 
defired him to give up his oppofition, and offered, at the 
fame time to indemnity him'^jiut of his own fortune, though 
that was not great. As this propofal was not accepted, 
Tiberius forbade all other magiftrates to exercife their 
functions, till the Agrarian law was pafled. He likewife 
put his own feal upon the doors of the temple of Saturn, 
tliat the quaeftors might neither bring any thing into the 
treafury, nor take any thin^ out. And he threatened to 
fine fucli of the praetors as (hould attempt to difobey his 
commands. This ftruck fuch a terrer, that all depart- 
iftcnts. of government were at a ftand, Perfons of great ; 
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|)roperty put themfelves into mourning, and appeared in 
public with all the circumftances that they thought might 
excite companion. Not fatisfied with this, they confpired 
the death of Tiberius, and fuborned aflkffins to deftroy 
him. For which reafon he appeared with a tuck, fuch a» 
is ufed by robbers, which the Romans call a dolon*. 

When the day appointed came,^ and Tiberius was fum- 
moning the people to give their fufFrages, a party of the 
people of property carried off the balloting veuels,t which 
occafioned great confufion. Tiberius, however, feemcd 
llrong enough to carry his point by force, and his parti-- 
2ans were preparing to have recourfe to it, when Manlius 
and Fulvius, men of confular dignity, fell at Tibcrius's 
feet, bathed his hands with tears, and conjured him not ta 
put his purpofe in execution. He now perceived hovy 
dreadful the confequencesof his attempt might be, and his 
reverence for thofe two great men had its cffedlupon him : 
He therefore afkcd them what they would have him do i 
They faid, they were not capable of advifing him in fo 
important an affair, and earneftly entreated him to refer 
it to the fenate. The fenate aflembled to deliberate upoa 
it, but the influence of the people of fortune on that body 
was fuch, that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a meafurc that was neither juft 
nor moderate. He refolved to remove 0(5tavius from the 
tribune/hip, becaufe there was no other means to get his 
law paflTed. He addrefled him, indeed, in public firft^ in 
a mild and friendly manner, and taking him by the hand, 
conjured him to gratify the people, who afked nothing that 
was unjuft,and would only receive a-fmall recompenfe for 
the great labors and dancers they had experienced. But 
Odlavius abfolutely refufed tocomply. 1 iberius then de- 
clared, *^ That as it was not polSbk for two magiftrates of 

♦ We find this word ufed by Virgil. 

Pila manu, fxvoique gerunt inbella dolonts. j£n. vii. v. 664. 

The doloQ was a liafF that had » pooiard concealed within it, 
and had its name from doluSf deceit 

+ The original v^tx fignifics an urn. The Romans had two forts 
of vefTels which they ufed in balloting. The firft were open \'effels 
called cjjlaf or ciJelU, which contained the ballots before they wert 
diftributed to the people ; the others, with narrow necks, wen 
called /UelLtt and into thefe the people caft their ballots. The lattcx 
wwc the vcflisls which. are here (aid to h«vc b«^ carried off. 
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*^ jcqual authority, when they differed in fuch capital points 
" to go through the remainder of their office without com- 
" ing to hoflilities, he faw no other remedy but the depof- 
" ing of them." He therefore defired Oflavias to take 
the fcnfe of the people firft with refpeft to him ; afliiring 
him, that he would immediately return to a private fia- 
tion, if the fufFrages of his fellow citizens fhould order it 
fo. As O^avius reje^led this propofal too^ Tiberius told 
him plainly, that he would put the queftion to the people 
concerning him, if upon farther confideration he did not 
alter his mind. 

Upon this, he difmifled the aflembly. Next day he 
convoked it again ; and when he had mounted the roftra, 
he made another trial to bring Oftavius to compliance. 
But finding him inflexible, he propofed a decree for de- 
priving him of the tribunefliip, and immediately put it to 
the vote. When, of the five and thirty tribes, feventecn 
had given their voices for it, and there wanted only one 
more to make Oclavius a private man, Tiberius ordered 
them to flop, and once more applied to his colleague. He 
embraced him with great tendernefs in the fight of the 
people, and with the moft preffing inftances befouglit him, 
neither to bring fuch a mark of infamy upon himfelf, nor 
expofe him to the difreputation of being promoter of fuch 
ievere and violent meafures. It was not without emotion 
that 06tavius is faid to have liflened to thefe entreaties. 
His eyes were filled with tears, and he flood a long time 
filent. But when he looked towards the [crfons of prop- 
erty, who were aflTembled in a body, fhame and fear of 
lohng himfelf in their opinion, brought him back to his 
refoiution to run all rifles, and with a noble firmnefs he 
bade Tiberius do his pleafure. The bill, therefore, was 
pafled ; and Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to pull 
down Oflavius from the tribunal ; for lie employed his 
own freedmen as lidors. This ignominious manner of 
expulfion, n)ade the cafe of 06tavius more pitiable. The 
people, notwith (landing, fell upon him ; but by the affift- 
ance of thofe of the landed intereft, who came to hi* de- 
fence, and kept off the mob, he efcaped with his life. 
However, a faithful fervant of his, who flood before him 
to ward off the danger, had his eves torn out. This vio- 
lence was much againfl the wiH or Tiberius, who no fooner 
law the tumult rifmg, than he haftened down to appeafc \x^ 
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The Agrtrian law then was confirmed, and ihttt coth*. 
^miflioners appointed to take a furvey of the lands, and fee;, 
them propMerly diftributed. Tiberius was one of the three^' 
his father in law Appius Claudius another, and -his brothr- 
'Cr Caius Gracchus the third. The latter was then making 
-the campaign under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberius, hav- 
ing carried thefe points without oppofition, next filled up 
the vacant tribune feat ; into which he did not put a man 
of any note, but Mutius, one of his own clients. Thefe 
proceedings exafperated the patricians extremely, and as 
they dreaded the increafe of his power, they took eveiy 
opportunity to infult him in the Senate. When he defire^ 
for inftance, what was nothing more than cuftomary, « 
tent at the public charge, for his ufe in dividing the lands, 
they refufed him one, though fuch things had been often 
granted on much kfs important occafions. And, at the 
motion of Publius Nafica, he had only nine oboii a day al- 
lowed for his expenfes. Nafica, indeed, was become his 
avowed enemy ; for he had a great eflate in the public 
lands, and was, of courfe, unwilling to be ftrippcd of it. 

At the fame time, the people were more and more en- 
raged. One of Tiberius's friends happening to die fud-. 
denly, and malignant fpots appearing upon the body, they 
loudly declared that the man was poifoned. They aflem- 
bled at his funeral, took the bier upon their fhoulders, 
and carried it to the pile. There they were confirmed ia 
their fufpicions ; for the corps burft, and emitted fuch a 
quantity of corrupted humors, that it put out the fire. 
Though more fire was brought, ftill the wood would not 
burn till it was removed to another place ; and it was 
with much difficulty at laft that the body was confumed* 
Hence Tiberius took occafion to incenfe the commonaltf 
fiill more againft the other party. He put himfelf in 
mourning ; he led his children into the forum, and re- 
commended them and their mother to the protection of 
the people ; as giving up his own life for loft. 

About this time died Attalus* Philopator ; and £ude« 
raus of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, by which it 
appeared, that he had left the Roman people his heirs, 
lioerius endeavoring to avail himfelf of this mcident, im- 
mediately propofisd a law, *^ That all the ready money the 

* This was Attalus III, the ion of Eumenes II, an«l Stiatonicc,4nd 
^he laft king of Pergamas. He was not, however, Curnamed Philopator^ 
but PhUometor] and (b it ftands in the manuicript of St« Gcrmaia. 
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** king had left, ihould be diftribirted among the citizens, 
*' to enable them to provide Working tools and proceed in 
** the cultivation of their new affigned lands. As to the 
" cities too, in the territories of Attalus, the fenate, he 
** (aid, had not a right to difpofe of them, but the peo* 
" pie, and he would refer the bufinefs entirely to their 
" judgment." 

This embroiled him (till more with the fenate ; and one 
of their body, of the name of Pompey, ftood up and faid, 
** He was next neighbor to Tiberius, and by that means 
*' had opportunity to know that Eudemus the Pergameni- 
**an had brought him a royal diadem and purple robe, for 
** his ufe when he was king of Rome." Qu^intus Metellus 
faid another fevere thing againft him — " During the cen- 
** forfhip of your father, whenever he returned home after 
" fupper,* the citizens put out their lights, that they 
** might not appear to indulge themfelves at unfeafonablc 
** hours ; but you, at a late hour, have fome of the meaneft 
** and moft audacious of the people about you with torches 
** in their hands.'*t And Titus Annius, a man of no 
charafter in point of morals, but an acute difputant, and 
remarkable for the fubtlety both of his queftions and an- 
swers, one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove 
him guilty of a great offence in depofmg one of his col- 
leagues, whofe perfon by the laws was facred and inviola- 
ble. This propofition raifed a tumult in the audience, and 
Tiberius immediately went out and called an aflembly of 
the people, defigning to accufe Annius of the indignity he 
had offered him. Annius appeared ; and knowing himfelf 
greatly inferior both in eloquence and reputation, he had 
recourfe to his old art, and begged leave only to afk him 
a queftion before the bufinefs came on. Tiberius confented, 
and /ilence being made, Annius faid, " Would you fix a 
" mark of difgrace and infamy upon me if I fliould appeal 
" to one of your colleagues ? And if he came to my affift- 
** ance, would you in your anger deprive him of his office ?'* 
It is faid, that this queftion fo puzzled Tiberius, that with 

♦ Probably from the public hall where he fupped with his colleague. 

h*7rfo9 oUtc^e ret (panuKocrtq ^uvv(ru¥ ol ;ro^iT«* ^o^a^s»ot f^n 
V9epurtf» T» fur^m ^o^uffiv iv o'vya<r^oc^i sin Ken ttotqi;, 
Otncr tranflators have paraphraled this paffage, and given it a dif- 
ferent fcnfc from what the Greek fecms to bear. 
Vol. V. B 
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all his readinefs of fpeech, and propriety of aflurancc, he 
made no manner of anfwer. 

He, therefore, difmiflTed the aiTembly, for the prefent. 
He perceived, however, that the ftep he had taken in de- 
pofing a tribune, had offended not only tlie patricians but 
the people too ; for by fuch a precedent he appeared to 
have robbed that high office of its dignity, which till then 
had been prelerved in great fecuritymrid honor. In con- 
sequence of this reflexion, he called the commons together 
again, and made a fpeech to them, from which it may not 
be amils to give an extract, by way of fpecimen of the • 
power and llrength of his eloquence. ** The perfon of a 
•* tribune, I acknowledge, is facred and inviolable, becaufe 
** he is confecratcd to the people, and takes their interefts 
*' under his protcdlion. But w hen he deferts thofe interefts, 
** and becomes ^n oppreiTor of the people, when he re- 
** trenches their privileges, and takes away their liberty of 
** voting, by thole arts he deprives himfdf, for he no long- 
** er keeps to the intention of his employment. Oiher- 
** wife, if a tribune fliould deraolifti the capitol, and burn 
** the docks and naval ftores, his perfon could not he 
•"touched. A man who fliould do fuch things as thofe, 
*' might flill be.a tribune, though a vile one ; but he who 
" diminifhes the privileges of the people, ceaies to be a 
** tribune of the people. Does it not fhock you to think, 
" that a tribune fbould be able to imprifon a conful, and 
" the people not have it in their power to deprive a tribune -1 
" of his authority, w hen he ufes it againft thofe who gave ^ 
** it ? For the tribunes, as well as the confuls, are elected 
** by the people. Kingly government feems to compre- 
" hend all authority in itfelf, and kings are confecrated 
** with the mofl awful ceremonies : Yet the citizens expel- 
" led Tarquin, when his adminiflration became iniquitous ; 
'* and, for the offence of one man, the ancient govern- 
** ment, under w hofe aufpiccs Rome was credled, was en- ^ 
^' tirely aboliihed. What is there in Rome fo facred and i 
** venerable as tire vefbil virgins who keep the perpetual i 
"fire? Yet if any of them tranlgrelTes the rules of her I 
** order, (lie is buried alive. For tJiiey who are guilty of ; 
** impiety againft the gods, lofe that facred character, 
** which they had only for the fake of the gods. So a ti-i- 
** bune who injures the people, can be no longer facred 
** and inviolable on the people's account. He deflroys 
" that power in w hlch alone his flrength lay. If it is jiift 
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•* for him to be invefted with the tribunitial authority by 
** a majority of tribes, is it not more juft for him to be 
" depofed by the fuffrages of them all ? What is more fa- 
** cred and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of 
** the gods ? Yet none pretends to hinder the people from 
" making use of them, or removing them wherever they 
** please. And, indeed, that the tribune's office is not 
** inviolable or unremovable, appears from hence, that 
** feveral have voluntarily laid it down, or been difcharg- 
" cd at their own requeft." Thefe were the heads of Ti- 
berius' s defence. 

His friends, however, being fenfible of the menaces of 
his enemies, and the combination to deftroy him, were of 
opinion that he ought to make intereft to get the tribune- 
fhip continued to him another year. For this purpofc he 
thought of other laws, to fecure the commonalty on liis 
fide ; that for fhortening the time of military fervice, and 
that for granting an appeal from the judges to the people. 
The bench of judges at that time confifted of fenators on- 
ly, but he ordered an equal number of knights and fena- 
tors ; though it muft be confeQed, that his taking every 
poilible method to reduce the power of the patricians, fa- 
vored more of obftinacy and refentment, than of a regard 
for jqflice and the public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote whether 
thefe laws (hould be ratified, Tiberius and his party per- 
ceiving that their adverfaries were the ftrongeli (for all 
the people did not attend) fpun out the time in alterca- 
tions with the other tribunes ; and at laft he adjourned 
the aflembly to the day following. In the mean time he 
entered the forum with all the enfigns of diftrefs, and with 
tears in his eyes, humbly applied to the citizens, affuring 
them, " He was afraid that his enemies would demolifli 
** his houfe, and take his life before the next morning." 
This affedted them fo much, that numbers ere^ed tents 
before his door, and guarded him all night. 

At daybreak the perfon who had the care of the chick- 
ens which they ufe in augury, brought them, and fet meat 
before them ; but they would none of them come out of 
their pen, except one, though the man fliook it very 
much. : And that one would not cat ;* it only raifed up its 

♦ When the chickens cat greedily, they thought it a fxgn of good 
fortune. 
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left wing, and ftretched out its leg, and then went m 
again. This put Tiberius in mind of a former ill omen. 
He had a helmet that he wore in battle, finely ornamented 
and remarkably magnificent ; two ferpents that had crept 
into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched in it. Such 
a bad prefage made him more afraid of the late one. Yet 
he fet out for the capitol, as foon as he underftood that the 
people were alTembled there. But in going out of his 
lioufe, he ftumbled upon the threfhold, and ftruck it with 
fo much violence, that the nail of his great toe was broken, 
and the blood flowed from the wound. When he had got 
Sl little on his way, he favv on his left hand two ravens 
fighting on the top of a houfe, and though he was attend- 
ed, on account of his dignity, by great numbers of people, 
a ftone which one of the ravens threw down, fell clofe by 
his foot. This ftaggered the boldeft of his partizans. But 
Bloflius* of Cumae, one of his train, faid, ** It would be 
" an unfupportable difgrace, if Tiberius the fon of Grac- 
■* chus, grandfon of Scipio Africanus, and protestor of 
•* the people of Rome, fhould, for fear of a raven, difap- 
•* point that people when they called him to their affift- 
** ance. His enemies, he affiired him, would not be fat- 
** isfied with laughing at this falfe ftep ; they would rcp- 
" refent him to the commons as already taking all the in- 
** folence of a tyrant upon him." 

At the fame time feveral meilengers from his friends in 
the capitol, came and defired him to make hafte, for (they 
told him) every thing went there according to his wifli. 

At firft, indeed, there was a moft promifine appearance. 
When the affembly faw him at a diftance, tliey exprcfled 
their joy in the loudeft acclamations ; on his approach they 
received him with the utmoft cordiality, and formed a 
circle about him, to keep all ftrangers off. Mutius then 
began to call over the tribes, in order to bufinefs ; but 
nothing could be done in the ufual form, by reafon of thq 
difturbance made by the populace, who were (till preiling 
forward. Mean time, Fulviusf Flacchus, a fenator, got 
upon an eminence, and knowing he could not be heard, 
made a fign with his hand, that he had fomething to fay to 
Tiberius m private. Tiberius having ordered the people 
to make way, Flacchus with much difficulty got to him, 

* In the printed text it is Blaftus ; but one of the manuficripta 
gives us BIoiHus, and all the tranflators have followed it 
f Not FiaiiuSy as it is in the printed text. 
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and informed him, " That thofe of the landed intereft 
** had applied to the conful, while the fenate was fitting^, 
" and as they could not bring that magiftrate into their 
** views, they had refolved to defpatch Tiberius them- 
" felves, and for that purpofe had armed a number ot 
** their friends and flaves." 

Tiberius no fooner communicated this intelligence to 
thofe about him, than they tucked up their gowns, feized 
the halberts with which the fergeants kept off the crowd, 
broke them, and took the pieces, to ward againft any af^ 
fault that might be made. Such as were at a diflance, 
much furprifed at this incident, afked what the reafoa 
might be ? And Tiberius finding they could not hear him, 
touched his head with his hand, to Hgnify the danger he 
was in. His adverfaries feeing this, ran to the fenate, and 
informed them that Tiberius demanded the diadem; al- 
leging that gefture as a proof of it. 

This raifed a great commotion. Nafica called upon the 
conful to defend the commonwealth, and deftroy the ty- 
rant. The conful mildly anfwered, ** That he would not 
** begin to ufe violence, nor would he put any citizen to 
** death who was not legally condemned ; but, if Tiberi- 
" us fhould either perfuade or force the people to decree 
•* any thing contrary to the conftitution, he would take 
*' care to annul it." Upon which Nafica ftarted up, and faid, 
** Since the conful gives up his country, let all who choofe 
" to fupport the laws follow me.'* So faying, he covered 
his head with the fkirt of his robe, and then advanced to 
the capitol. Thofe who followed him, wrapped each his 
gown about his hand and made their way through the 
crowd. Indeed, on account ot their fuperior quality, they 
metwith no refiftance^ on the contrary, the people tram- 
pled on one another to get out of their way. Their at- 
tendants had brought clubs and bludgeons with thein 
from home, and the patricians themfalves feized' the feet 
of the benches which the populace had broken in theit^ 
flight. Thus armed, they made towards Tib^niiis ; knock- 
ing down fuch as ftood before him. Thefe being killed 
or difperfed, Tiberius likewife Hed. . One of his enemies 
laid hold on his gown ; but Jie let it go, and continued his 
flight in his under garment. He happened, however to 
flumble and fall upon fome of the killed. As he was re- 
covering himfelf, Publius Satureius, one of his colleagues, 
came up openly, and (truck him on the head with the foot 
5 B 2 
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ofaftool. Thefecond blofir was givett him by LuciciS 
Rufus, who afterwards valued himfclf u^n it as a glori- 
ous exploit. Abov« three hundred more loft their lives 
by clubs and ftones, but not a man by the fword. 

This is faid to have been the firft fedition in Rome, fince 
the expulfion of the kings, in which the blood of any citi- 
jgen was fhed. All the reft, though neither fmall in them- 
felves, nor about matters of little confequente, were appeaf- 
ed by mutual conceflions ; the fenate givi ng up fomething, 
on one fide, for fear of the people, and the people, on tne 
other,out of refpedl for the fenate. Had Tiberius been mod- 
erately dealt with, it is probable that he ivould have com- 
promifcd matters in a much eafier way j and certainly he 
might have been reduced, without their depriving him of 
his life ; for he had not above three thoufand men about him» 
But, it feems, the confpiracy was formed again^ him rather 
to fatisfy the refentment and malignity of the rich, than for 
the reaions they held out to the public. A ftrong proof 
of this we have in their cruel and abominable treatment xtf 
his dead body. For, <notwithftanding the entreaties of his 
brother, they would not permit him to take away the 
corpfe, and bury it in the night, but threw it i-nto the river 
with the other carcafes. Nor was this all : They baAitfbed 
fome of his friends without form of trial, and took otibers 
tfnd put them to death. Among the latter was Diophanes 
the rhetorician. One Caius Billius they fhm up in a c&ik 
with vipers and other ferpents, and left him to periih in 
that cruel manner. As for Bloflius of Cumae, he was car- 
ried before the confuls, and being interrogated about the 
late proceedings, he declared that he had never failed to 
execute whatever Tiberius commanded. * ** What t^en,*' 
faid Nafica, " if Tiberius had ordered thee to bum the 
•* capitol, wouldft thou have done it ?" At firft he turned 

♦ Lalius, in the tteatifc written by Cicero under that name, gives 
a difFerent account of the matter : " Bloflius," he fays, «* afterthe 
*' murder of Tiberius, came to him, whilft he wds in conference 
** with the confuls Popilius Lxnas, and Publius Rupilius, and 
<* eamcflly begged for a pardon, allegipg in his defence, that, fuch 
** was his veneration for Tiberius, he could not refufe to do any 
«« thing he defired." ** If then," faid Laelius, ** he had ordered 
** yov to fct fire to thecapitol, would you havedone It ?" " That," 
replied Bloflius, ** he would never have ordered me to do^ but if 
** h^ bad, I 'ihould have obeyed him." BlofQus does not, upoa 
tbb occa^on, appear to have been under a. judicial exaimiaatioo, u 
Plutarch reprefents him. 
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it off, and faid, «* Tiberius would never have riven him 
" fudi an order." But when a number repeated the fame 
queftion feveral times, he faid, ** In that cafe I fliould 
•* have thought it extremely right ; for Tiberius would 
** never have laid fuch a command upon me, if it had not 
** been for the advantage of the people of Rome." He 
efcaped, however, with his life, and afterwards repaired 
to Ariftonicus* in Afia ; but finding that prince's affairs 
entirely ruined, he laid violent hands on himfelf. 

The fenate now defirous to reconcile the people to thefe 
z€ts of theirs, no longer oppofed the Agrarian law ; and 
they permitted them to eleft another commiflioner, in the 
room of Tiberius, for dividing the lands. In confequence 
of which, they chofe Publius Craflus, a relation of the 
Gracchi ; for Caius Gracchus had married his daughter 
Licinia. Cornelius Nepos, indeed, fays, it was not the 
daughter of Craffus, but of that Brutus who was honor- 
ed with a triumph for his conquefts in Lufitania ; but 
moft hiftorians give it for the former. 

Nevcrthelefs, the people were ftill much concerned at 
the lofs of Tiberius, and it was plain that they only waited 
for an opportunity of revenge. Nafica was now threaten- 
ed with an impeachment. The fenate, therefore, dread. 
tag the conft^uence, fent him into Afia, though there was 
no need of him there. For the people, whenever they met 
him, did not fupprefs their refeniment in the lead ; on the 
ccmtrary, with all the violence that hatred could fuggeft, 
the^ called him an execrable wretch, a tyrant who had 
deued the holiefl and mofl awful temple in R^me with the 
blood of a magidrate, whofe perfon ought to have been 
facred and inviolable. 

For this reafon Narfica privately quitted Italy, thou^^h by 
his office he was obliged to attend the principal facriAces, 
for he was chief pontiff. Thus he wandered from place 
to place in a foreign country, and after a while died at 
Heragamus. Nor is it to be wondered that the people 
liad 10 unconquerable an averfion to Nafica, fince Scipio 

♦ Ariftonicus was a baftard brother of Attalus ; and being highly 
offended at him for bequeathing his kingdom to the Romans, he 
•ttempted to get pofleflion of it by arms, and made himfelf maftcr 
6i feveral towns. The Romans fent CrafTusthe conful againfthrm, 
the fecond year after the death of Tiberius. Craffus was ddfvsted 
ind take by Ariftonicus. The year following, Ariifoiikus was 
Q his turn, and taken prifoner by Peipcana. 
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Africanus himfelf, who feems to have been one of the 
greateft favorites of the Romans, as well as to Have had- 
great right to their affeflion, was near forfeiting all the 
kind regards of the people, becauTe when the news of Ti- 
berius's death was brought to Numantia, Jie. exprefled 
himfelf in that verfe of Homer, 

Soperifh all that in fuch crimes engage.*" 

Afterwardis Ckius and Fiilvivis aflcted him in an aflembly of 
the people, what bethought of the death of Tiberius, and 
by his anfwer he gave them to underftand that he was far 
from approving of his proceedings. Ever after this, the 
commons interrupted him when he fpoke in public,though 
they liad offered hira no fuch affront before ; and on the 
other hand, he fcrupled not to treat them with very fevere 
language. But thefe things we have related at large ia, 
the life of Scipio. 

CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

Whether it was that Caius Gracchus was afraid 
of his enemies, or wanted to make them more obnoxious-, 
to the people, at firft he left the foruMy and kept clofe in 
his own houfe ; like one who was either fenfible how much 
his family was reduced, or who intended to make pub- 
lic bufmefs no more his obje6l. Infomuch that fome 
fcrupled not to affirm that he difapproved and even de- 
tefted his brother's adminiftration. He was, indeed, as 
yet very young, not being fo old as Tiberius by nine years; 
and Tiberius at his death was not qif te thirty. However, 
in a fhort time it appeared that he had an averfion, not only 
to idlenefs and effeminacy, but to inVtemperance and ava- 
rice. And he improved his powers of orator>', as if he 
confidered them as the wings on which he mufl rife to the 
great offices of ftate. Thefe ciraimfiances fliowed that he 
would not long continue inadlive. 

In the defence of one of his friends named Vettius, he 
exerted fo much eloquence, that the i)eople were charmed 
beyond exprefrion,and borne away with all the tranfports 
of enthufiafm. On this occalion he fhowed that other or. 
ators were no more than children in comparifon. The ao* 

• In Mtoerva's fpccch to Jupiter. Qdvf, lih. h 
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bility had all their former apprehenfions renewed, and 
they began to take meafures among themfelves to prevent 
the advancement of Caius to the tribunitial power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Oreftes* the con- 
ful in Sardinia in capacity of quseftor. This gave his ene- 
mies great pleafure. Caius, however, was not uneafy on 
the event ; for he was of a military turn, and had as good 
talents for the camp as for the bar. Belides, he was un- 
der fomc apprehenfion about taking a (hare in the admin- 
idration, or of appearing upon the roftraj and at the fame 
time he knew that he could not refift the importunities of 
the people or his friends. For thefe reafons he thought 
himfelf happy in the opportunity of going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of his own accord he be- 
came a violent demagogue, and that he was much more 
fludious than Tiberius to make himfelf popular. But that 
is not the truth. On the contrary, it feems to have been 
rather neceflity than choice, that brought him upon the 
public ftage. For Cicero the orator relates, tliat when 
Caius avoided all offices in the ftate, and had taken a ref- 
olution to live perfectly quiet, his brother appeared to 
him in a dream, and thus addreflTed him : " Why linger- 
•• eft thou, Caius > There is no alternative. The Fates 
•* have decreed us both the fame purfuit of life, and the 
" fame death, in vindicating the rights of the people." 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble fpecimen of every vir- 
tue, diftinguifhing himfelf greatly among the other young 
Romans, not only in his operations againft the enemy, 
and in a6ts of juftice to fuch as fubmitted, but in his re- 
fpedlful and obliging behavior to the general. In temper- 
ance, in fimplicity of diet, and love of labor he excelled 
even the veterans. 

There followed a fevere and fickly winter in Sardinia, 
and the general demanded of the cities clothing for.his men. 
But they fent a deputation to Rome to folicit an exemp- 
tion from this burden. The fenate liflened to their requefts 
and ordered the general to take fome other method. As 
he could not think of withdrawing his demands, and the 
foldiers fuifered much in the mean time, Caius applied to 
the towns in perfon, and prevailed with them to fend the 

* Lucius Aurelius Orefles was conful with Emilius Lepidus the 
year of Rome 627. So that Caius went quxiior into Sardinia at 
tkc age of 27. 
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Romans a voluntary fupply of clothing. News of this be- 
ing brought to Rome, and the whole looking like a pre- 
iude to future attempts at popularity, the fenate were 
greatly difturbed at it. Another inltance they gave of their 
jealoufy, was in the ill reception which the ambafladors 
of Micipfa found, who came to acquaint them that the 
king their mafter, out of regard to Caius Gracchus, had 
fent their general in Sardinia a large quantity of corn. The 
ambafladors were turned out the houfe ; and the fenate 
proceeded to make a decree that the private men in Sardinia 
fhould be relieved, but that Oreftes fhould remain, in or- 
der that he might keep his quaeftor with him. An account 
of this being brought to Caius, his anger overcame him fo 
far, that he embarked j and as he made his appearance in 
Rome when noneexpe6led him, he was not only cenfured 
by his enemies, but the people in general thought it fin- 
gular that the quaellor fhould return before his general.. 
An information was laid againft him before the cenfors,. 
and he obtained permiffion to fpeak for himfelf : Wliich. 
he did fo effieftually, that the whole court changed their 
opinions, and were purfuaded that he was very much in- 
jured. For he told them, " He had ferved twelve cam- 
** paigns, whereas he was not obliged to ferve more than 
** ten ; and that in capacity of quseftor, he had attended his 
''•* general three years,* though the laws did not require 
*• him to do it more than one.** He added,. "That he 
" was the only man who went out with a full purfe, and 
** returned with an empty one ;.while others, after having 
** drank the wine they carried out, brought back the vef- 
•* fels filled with gold and filver.'* 

After this, they brought other charges againft him. 
They accufed him of promoting difaffe^lion among the al- 
lies, and of being concerned in the confpiracy of Fregellae,f 
which was dete«5ted about that time^ He cleared himfelf, 
however, of allfufpicion ; and having fully proved his 
innocence, offered himfelf to the people as a candidate for 
the tribunefhip. The patricians united their forces to 
oppofe him ; but fuch a number of people came in from 
all parts of Italy to fupport his election, that many of them 

* Great part of this fpcech is prefcrved by Aulus Gellius ; but 
there Caius, fays he, had been quaellor only two years. Bicnnium enim 
fuirn provincia, Aul. Gell, 1. xii. c. 15. 

t This place was deftroyed by Lucius Opimius the pr«ctor,.ifi 
Ae year of Rome 629. 
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could not get lodging, and the Campus Martius not be- 
ing large enough to contain them, gave their voices from 
the tops of houfes. 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, and all 
the mortification that Caius had, was this : Inltead of be- 
ing returned firft, as he had flattered liimfelf he fhould be, 
he was returned the fourth. Eut when he had entered up- 
on his office, he foon became the leading tribune, partly by 
means of his eloquence, in which he was greatly fupcrior 
to the reft, and partly on account of the misfortunes of his 
family, which gave nim opportunity ,to bewail the cniel 
fate of his brother. For whatever fubjeft he began upon, 
before he had done, he led the people back to that idea, 
and at the fame time put them in mind of the different 
behavior of their anceftors. ** Your forefathers," faid he, 
" declared war againft the Falifci, in order to revenge the 
** caufe of Genucius, one of their tribunes, to whom that 
** people had given fcurrilous language ; and they thought 
** capital puniftiment little enough tor Caius Vettunus,be- 
** caufe he alone did not break way for a tribune who was 
** pafling through the forum. But you fuffei ed Tiberius to 
** be despatched with bludgeons before your eyes, and Iiis 
** dead body to be dragged from the capitol through the 
•* middle of the city, in order to be thrown into the river. 
•* Such of his friends, too, as fell into their hands, were 
** put to death without form of trial. Yet, by the cuftom 
** of our country, if any perfon under a profccution for a 
•* capital crime, did not appear, an officer was fent to his 
** door in the morning, to fummon him by found of trum- 
•■* pet, and the judges would never pafs fentence before 
** 10 public a citation. So tender were our anceftors in any 
** matter where the life of a citizen was concerned." 

Having prepared the people by fuch fpeeclies as this (for 
his voice was ftrong enough to be heard- by fo great a mul- 
titude) he propoled two laws. One was, ** That if the 
« people depofed any magillrate, he fhould from that time 
*' be incapable of bearing any public office :" The other, 
** That if any magiftrate fhould banifli a citizen without a 
** legal trial, the people fhould beauthoriled to takecog- 
** nizance of that offence." The firfl of thele laws plainly 
referred to Marcus Odtavlus, whom Tiberius liad depriv- 
ed of the tribunefhip j and the fecond to Popilius, who, in 
his prastorfliip, had baniflied the friends of Tiberius. In 
confequence of the latter, Popilius, afraid to ftand a trial, 
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fled out of Italy. The other bill Caius dropped, to oblige, 
as he faid, his mother Cornelia, who interpofed in behalf 
of Odlavius. The people were perfedtly fatisfied ; for they 
honored Cornelia, not only on account of her children, 
but of her father. They afterwards erected a flatue to 
her with this infcription ; 

CORNELIA THE MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI. 

There are feveral extraordinary expreflions of Caius 
Gracchus handed down to us concerning his mother. To 
one of her enemies he faid, " Dared thou pretend to reflet 
** on Cornelia the mother of Tiberius ?" And as that per- 
fon had fpent his youth in an infamous manner, he faid 
** With what front canft thou put thyfelf upon a footing 
" with Cornelia ? Haft thou brought children as ftie has 
*' done ? Yet all Rome knows that fhe has lived longer 
** than thou haft without any commerce with men." Such 
was the keennefs of his language ; and many expreflions 
equally fevere might be collected out of his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, to increafe the au- 
thority of the people, and leflen that of the fenate, one re- 
lated to colonizing, and dividing the public lands among 
the poor. Anotlier was in favor of the army, who were 
now to be clothed at the public charge, without diminution 
of their pay, and none were to ferve till they were full 
feventeen years old. . A third was for the benefit of the 
Italian allies, who were to have the fame right of voting 
at elections as the citizens of Rome. By a fourth the mar- 
kets were regulated, and the poor enabled to buy bread- 
corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the courts of 
judicature, and indeed contributed more than any thing to 
retrench the power of the fenate. For,before this, fenators 
only were judges in all caufes, and on that account their 
body was formidable both to theequeftrian order, and to 
the people. But now he added three hundred knights to 
the three hundred fenators, and decreed that a judicial 
authority fliould be equally inverted in the fix hundred.* 
In offering this bill, he exerted himfelf greatly in all re- 

* The authorities of all antiquity arc againft Plutarch in this arti- 
cle. Caius did not aflbciate the knights and the fenators in the ju- 
dicial power ; but vefted that power in the knights only, and they 
enjoyed it till the confullhip of Scrvilins Cacpio, for the fpace of 
fixteen or feventeen years. Velleius, Afconius, Appian, Livy, and 
Cicero hiinl«lf, fuAciemly prove this. 
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fpe^ls, but there was cme thing very remarkable ; where* 
as the orators before him, in all addrelTcs to the people, 
flood with their faces towards the fenate houfe, and the 
c omit turn f he then for the firft time, turned the other way, 
that is to fay, towards the forum, and continued to fpeak 
in that pofition ever after. Thus, by a fmall alteration in 
the pofture of his body, he indicated fomething very great, 
and, as it were, turned the government from an ariftoc- 
racy into a democratic form. For, by this afbibn, he in- 
timated that all orators ought to addrefs themfelves to the 
people, and not to the fenate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but empotvered 
him to fele6l the three hundred out of the equeftrian or- 
der, for judges, he found himfelf in a manner poffefled of 
f overeign power. Even the fenate, in their deliberations, 
were willing to liften to his advice ; and he never gave 
them any that was not fuitable to their dignity. That 
wife and moderate decree, for inftance, was of his. fug- 
gefting, concerning the corn which Fabius, when *ro- 
frator in Spain, fent from that country. Caius perluad- 
ed the fenate to fell the corn, and fend the money to the 
Spanifh ftates ; and at the fame time to cenfure Faoius for 
rendering the Roman government odious and unfupjort- 
able to the people of that country. This gained him 
great refpe6t and favor in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for fending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public granaries. In all 
thefe matters he was appointed fupreme direftor, and yet 
was far from thinking fo much bufinefs a fatigue. On the 
contrary, he applied to the whole with as much a6livity, 
and defpatched it with as much eafe, as if there had been 
only one thing for him to attend to j infomuch, that they 
who both hated and feared the man, were ftruckwith his 
amazing induflry, and the celerity of his operations. The 
people were charmed to fee him followed by fuch numbers 
of architects, artificers, ambaflTadors, magiftrates, military 
men, and men of letters, Thefe were all kindly received ; 
yet, amidft his civilities, he prefervcd a dignity, addrefling 
each according to his capacity and ftation ; by which he 
ihowed how nnjuft the cenfures of thofe people were, who 
reprefented him as a violent and overbearing man. For 
he had even a more popular manner in converfation, and 
in bufinefs, than in his addrefles from the rojirum. 
Vol. V. C 
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The work that he took moft |)ains with, was that of the 
public roads ; in which he paid a regard to beauty, as 
Well as ufe. They were drawn in a ftraight line through 
the country, and either paved with hewn ftone, or made 
of a binding fand, brought thither for that purpofe. — 
When he met with dells or other deep holes made by land- 
floods, he either filled them up with rubbifli, or laid 
bridges over them ; fo that being levelled, and brought 
to a perfect parellel on both fides, they afforded a regu- 
lar and elegant profpe6l through the whole. Befides, he 
divided all the roads into miles, of near eight furlongs 
each, and fet up pillars of ftone to mark the divifions. — 
He likewife erecled other ftones at proper diftances, on 
each fide of the way, to afTift travellers, who rode without 
fervants, to mount their horfes. 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no 
inftance of their affedlion that he might not have expecied. 
In one of his fpeeches he told them, ** There was one 
" thing in particular, which he ftiould efteem as a greater 
** favor than all the reft, if they indulged him in it, and 
" if they denied it, he would not complain." By this it 
was imagined that he meant the confulftiip ; and the com- 
mons expeded that he would defire to be conful and tri- 
bune at the fame. time. When the day of eledtion of . 
confuls came, and all were waiting witn anxiety to fee 
what declaration he would make, he conduced Caius Fan- 
nius into the Campus Mart ius, and joined witji his friends 
in the canvafs. This greatly inclined the fcale on Fanni- 
us's fide, and he was immediately created conful. Caius 
too, without the leaft application, or even declaring him- 
felf a candidate, merely through the zeal and affection of 
the people, was appointed tribune the fecond time. 

Finding, however, that the fenate avowed their avcr- 
fion to him, and that the regards of Fannius grew cold, he 
thought of new laws which might fecure the people in his 
intereft. Such were thofe for fending colonies to Taren- 
tum and Capua, and for granting the latins all the rights 
and privileges of citizens of Rome. The fenate now ap- 
prehending that his power would foon become entirely 
uncontrollable, took a Jiew and unheard of method t« 
draw the people from him, by gratifying theni in every 
thing, however contrary to the true interefts of the ftate. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there was 
•ne named Livius Drufus ; a man who in birth and educa- 
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tion was not behind any of the Romans, and who in point 
of eloquence and wealth might vie with the greateft and 
moft powerful men of his time. To him the nobility ap- 
plied ; exhorting'him to fet himfelf up againft Caius, and 
join them in oppofing him ; not in the way of force, or in 
any thing that might offend the commons, but in dirc6l- 
ing all the meafures to pleafe them, and granting them 
things, which it would have been an honor to refufe at 
the hazard of their utmoft refentment. • 

Drufus agreed to lift in the fervice of the fenate, and to 
apply all the power of his office to their views, lie there- 
fore propofed laws, which had nothing in them either 
honorable or advantageous to the community. His fole 
view was to outdo Caiusin flatteringand pleafing the mul- 
titude, and for this purpofe he contended with him, like 
a commedian upon a ftage. Thus the fenate plainly dif- 
covered, that it was not fo much the meafures of Caius, as 
the man they were offended with, and that they_were re- 
folved to take every method to humble or deftroy him. 
For when he procured a decree for fending out two colonies 
only,' which were to confift of fome of the moft deferving 
citizens, they accufed him of ingratiating himfelf by undue 
methods with the plebians. But when Drufus fent out 
twelve, and (ele6ted three hundred of the meaneft of the 
people for each, they patronized the whole fcheme. When 
Caius divided the public lands among the poor citizens, 
on condition that they ftiould pay a fmall rent into the 
treafury, they inveighed againft him as a flatterer of the 
populace ; but Drufus had their praifefor difcharging the 
lands even of that acknowledgment. Caius procured the 
Latins the privilege of voting as citizens of Rome, and the 
patricians were offended ; Drufus, on the contrary, was 
Supported by them in a law, for exempting the Latin fol- 
diers from being flogged, though upon ^rvice, for any 
mifdemeanor. Mean time Drufus afferted, in all his 
fpeeches, that the fenate, in their great regard for the com- 
3nons, put him upon propofing fuch advantageous decrees. 
This was the only good thing in his manoeuvres ; for by 
thefearts the people became belter affe6ted to the fenate. 
Before, they had fufpefted and hated the leaders of that 
body ; but Drufus appeafed their refentment, and remov- 
ed their averfion, by affuring them, that the patricians 
were the firft movers of all thefe popular laws. 

What contributed moft to fatisfy the people as, to the 
/incerity of his regard, and the purity of his intentions^ 
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was, that Drufus, in all his edi6ls, appeared not to have 
the leaft view to his own intereft. For lie employed oth- 
ers as commiflioners for planting the new colonies ; and 
if there was an affair of money, he would have no concern 
with it himfelf ; whereas Caius chofe to prefide in-the 
greatefl and mofl important matters of that kmd. Rubri- 
us, one of his colleagues, having procured an order for 
rebuilding and colonizing Carthage, which had been dc- 
ftroyedby Scipio, it fell to the lot ot Caius to execute that 
commiflion, and in purfuance thereof he failed to Africa. 
Drufus took advantage of his abfence to gain more groimd 
upon him, and to eftablifh himfelf in the favor ot the peo- 
ple. To lay an information againft Fulvius he thought 
would be very conducive to this end. 

Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius, and his aflifhmt 
in the diftribution of the lands. At the fame time he was 
a faflious man, and known to be upon ill terms with the 
ienate. Others, befide the patricians, fufpefted him* of 
raifing commotions among the allies, and ot privately ex- 
citing the Italians to a revolt. Thefe things, indeed, were 
faid without evidence or proof ; but Fulvius himfelf gave 
flrength to the report by his unpeaceable and unfalutaiy 
condu6):. Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for his 
ihare of the diflike, and this was one of the principal 
things that brought on his ruin. 

Befides, when Scipio Africanus died without any pre- 
vious ficknefs, and (as we have obferved in his life) tnere 
appeared marks of violence upon his body, mofl people 
laid it to the charge of Fulvius, who was his avowed ene- 
my, and had that very day abufed him from the roftrum, ^ 
Nor was Caius himfelf unfufpedled. Yet fo execrable a 
crime as this, committed againfl the firfl and greatefl man 
in Rome, efcaped with impunity ; nay, it was not even 
inquired into. For the people prevented any cognizance 
of it from being taken, out of fear for Caius, left upon a 
ftri^ inquifition he fhould be found acceflbry to the mur- 
der. But this happened fome time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the reeflablifh- 
ment of Carthage, the name of which he changed to Juno- 
nia^* lie was interrupted by feveral inaufpicious omens. 
The ftaflT of the firfl ftandard was broken, between the 
violent efforts of the wind to tear it away, and thofeof the 
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uam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 
ibita coluiiTe fame. — Virgil, 
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enfign to hold it. Another dorm of wind blew the facrlfices 
from the altars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked 
out for the city j and the wolves came and feized the marks 
themfclves, and carried them to a great diftance. Caius, 
however, brought every thing under good regulations in 
the fpace of feventy days, and then returned to Rome, where 
he underftood that Fulvius was hard prefled by Drufus, 
and affairs demanded his prefence. For Lucius Opiraius*' 
who was of the patrician party, and very powerful in the 
fenate, had lately been unfucccfsful in his application for 
the confulfliip, through the oppofition of Caius, and his 
fupport of Fannius ; but now his intercft was greatly 
flrengthened, and it was thought he would be chofen the 
following year. It was expe&d too, that the confulfhip 
would enable him to ruin Caius, whofeintereft was already 
upon the decline. Indeed, by this time the people were 
closed with indulgence ; becaufe there were many befide 
Caius, who ffattered them in all the meafures of adminif- 
tration, and the fenate faw them do it with pleafure. 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the Palatine 
Mount, to the neighborhood of the/or//z« : In which he had 
a view to popularity ; for many of the meaneft and moft 
indigent of the commonalty dwelt there. After this, he 
propofed the reft of his laws in order to their being ratified 
by the fufFrages of the people. As the populace came to 
him from all quarters, the fenate perfuaded the conful 
Fannius to command all perfons to depart the city who 
were not Romans by birth. Upon thisftrange and unufual 
proclamation, that none of the allies or friends of tlie re- 
public fhould remain in Rome, or, though citizens, be 
permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, publifhed articles of 
impeachment againft the conful, and at the fame time de- 
clared, he would protect the allies, if they would ftay. He 
did not, however, perform his promife. On the contrary, 
he fuffered the conful*s li^ors to take away aperfon before 
his eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of hof- 
pitality, without giving him the leaft afliftance ', whether 
it was that he feared to Ihow how much his ftrength was 
diminiflied, or whether (as he alleged) he did not choofe 

• In the jpriatcd text it is Ho/iiliiu, but it (ho«ld heOpimius ; for 
he was coniul the year following with Q. Fabitw Maximus, whidb 
was the year of Rome 63.1. Plutarch hLmfelf calls him Opimius » 
little after. HoJliliuSj therefore, mufl: be a falfe reading ; and, ia- 
rieed, one of the manufcripts gives us Opimius here. 
5 C 2 . 
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to give his Enemies occafion to have recourfe to the fword, 
who only fought a pretence for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with hi^ 
colleagues. The reafon was this : There was a fliow of 
gladiator* to be exhibited to the people in the forum, and 
moft of the magiftrates had caufed fcaffolds to be erefted 
around the place, in order to let them out for hire. Caius 
jnfifted that they ftiould be taken down, that the poor 
might fee the exhibition without paying for it. As none 
of the proprietors regarded his orders, he waited till the 
night preceding the ihow, and then went with his own 
workmen, and demoliflied the fcaffolds. Next day the 
populace faw the place quite clear of them, and of courfe 
they admired him as a man of fuperior fpirit. But bis 
colleagues were greatly offended at his violent temper and 
meafures. This feems to have been the caufe of his raif- 
carriage in his application for a third tribunefhip ; for, it 
feems, he had a majority of voices, but his colleagues are 
faid to have procured a fraudulent and unjuft return. Be 
that as it may (for it was a matter of fome doubt) it is cer- 
tain that he did not bear his difappointment with patience; 
but when he faw his adverfaries laugh, he told them, with 
too much infolence, "Their laugh was of the Sardonic* 
** kind, for they did not perceive how much their a6lions 
** were ecHpfed by his." 

After Opimius was eje^ed conful, he prepared to repeal 
many of Caius's laws, and to annul his eftablifhment at 
Carthage, on purpofe to provoke him to fome aft of vio- 
lence, and to gain aft opportunity to deftroy him. He 
bore this treatment for fome time ; but afterwards, at the 
infligation of his friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he 
began to raife an oppofition once more againft the confuL 
Some fay, his mother on this occafion entered into the 
intrigues of the party, and having privately taken fome 
Grangers into pay, fent them into Kome in the difguife pf 
reapers j and theyaffert that thefe things are enigmatically 

♦ It was not eafy to fee the propriety of this exprcflion as it is 
iifed here. The Sardonic laugh was an involuntary diftention of 
ih^ mufcles %i the mouth, occasioned by a poifonous plant ; and 
perfons that died of this poifon had a fmile on their countenances. 
Hence it came to fignify forced or affefted laughter ; but why the 
Laughter of Gracchus's opponents (hould be called forced or Sar- 
donic, becaufe they did not perceive his fupcrtority, it does not 
appeal. It might mor« properly have been called affefted if they 
did perceive it. Indeed, if every fpecies of unreafonable 
laughing may becall^sd Sardonic, it will do fiill. 
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hinted at in her letters to her fon. But others fay, Cor- 
nelia was much difpleafed at thefe meafures. 
■ When the day came, on which Opimius was to get thofe 
laws repealed, both parties early in the morning lifted 
themfelves in the capitol ; and after the conful hsd wcri- 
ficed,Quintus Antyllius, one of his ii^ors, who was carry- 
ing outthe entrails of the victims, faid to Fulvius and hi^ 
friends, " ftand oiF, ye fadieijis citizens, and make way 
**for honeft^men." Some sidd, that, along with this 
fcurrilous language, he ftretched his naked arm towards 
them in a form that exprefled the utmoft contempt. They 
immediately killed Antyllius with long ftyles, faid to 
have been made for fuch a purpofe. 

The people were much chagrined at this a£l of violence. 
As for the two chiefs, they made very different refleiSUons 
upon the event. Caius was concerned at it, and reproached 
his partizans with having given their enemies the handle 
they long had wanted. Opimius rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity, and excited the people to revenge. But for the 
prefent they were parted by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day*the conful aflembled the fen- 
ate, and whilef he was addrefling them within, others ex- 
pofed the corpfe of Antyllius naked on a bier without, 
and, as it had been previoudy concerted, carried it through 
the forum to the fenate houfe, making loud acclamations 
all the way. Opimius knew the whole farce, but pretend- 
ed to be much furprifed. The fenate went out, and plant- 
ing themfelves about the corpfe, exprefled their grief and 
indignation, as if fome dreadful misfortune had befallen 
them. This fcene, however, excited only hatred and de- 
teftation in the breads of the people, who could not but 
remember that the nobility had killed Tiberius Gracchus 
in the capitol, though a tribune, and thrown his body into 
the river j and yet now, when Antyllius, a vile fergeant, 
who poffibly did not deferve quite fo fevere a puniftiment, 
but by his impertinence had brought upon himfelf— when 
fuch a hireling lay expofed in the forumy the fenate of 
Rome flood weeping about him, and then attended the 
wretch to his funeral ; with no other view than to procure 
the death of the only remaining prote^or of the people. 

On their return to the houfe, they charged Opimius the 
conful, by a formal decree, to take every poffible method 
for the prefervation of the commonwealth, and the deftruc- 
tioQ of the^rants^ He therefore ordered the patricians to 
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arms, and each of the knights to attend with two fcrvante 
well armed the next morning. Fulvius, on the other hand^ 
prepared himfelf, and drew together a crowd of people. 

(iwis, as he returned f-cm the foruhi, /lood a longtime 
iooOTig upon hib fat!ier's ftntiTc*. and? he'- having given 
vent to his forrow in fbme /:.^hs ano' tearb, rcnred without 
uttering a word. Manyoft];c pleheia-is, wlio faw this, 
were moved with compallion ; and oeclarinp^ they fhould 
be the mod daftardly or beings, if the v abandoned fuch a 
man to his enemies, repaired to his houfe to guard him, 
and paflTed the night before his door. This they did in a 
very different manner from the people who attended Fulvius 
on the fame occafion. ThefepalFed their time in noifeand 
riot, in caroufmg and empty threats ; Fulvius himfelf be- 
ing the firfl man that was intoxicated, and giving into ma- 
ny expreffions and actions unfuitable to his years. But thofe 
about Caius were filent, as in a time of public calamity ; 
and, with a thoughtful regard to what was yet to comc^ 
they kept watch and took reft by turns. 

Fulvius flept fo found after his wine, that it was with 
difficulty they awoke him at break of day. Then he and 
his company armed themfelves with the Gallic fpoils which 
he had brought off in hisconfulfhip, upon his conquering 
that people ; and thus accoutred they fallied out, with loud 
menaces, to feize the Aventine hill. As for Caius, he 
would not arm, but went out in his gown, as if he had been 
going upon bufinefs in the forum j only he had a fmall 
dagger under it. 

At the gate, his wife threw herfelf at his feet, and taking 
hold of him with one hand,and of her fon with the other,ftie 
thus exprcffed herfelf : — ** You do not now leave me, my 
•* dear Caius, as formerly to go to the roftra^ in capacity 
** of tribune or lawgiver, nor do I fend you out to a glori- 
** ous war, where, if the common lot fell to your fhare,my 
** diftrefs might at leaft have the cenfolation of honor. — ** 
** You expofe yourfelf to the murderers of Tiberius, un- 
** armed indeed, as a man fhould go, who had rather fuffer 
** than commmit any violence ; but it is throwing away 
** your life without any advantage to the community.— 
** Faction reigns ; outrage and the fword are the only 
**meafures of juftice. Had your brother fallen before 
** Numantia,the truce would have reftored us his body ; but 
** now perhaps I fhall have to go a fuppliant to fome river 
" or the fea, to be /h own where your remains may be found. 
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*' For what confidence can wc have cither in the laws, or 
** in the gods after the aflalTination of Tiberius ?" 

When Licinia had poured out thefe lamentations, Caius 
difengaged himfelf as quietly as he could from her^ms, 
and walked on with his friends in deep filence. She catch, 
cd at his gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and 
lay a long time fpeechlefs. At laft her fervants feeing her 
in that condition, took her up, and carried her to her 
brother Craflus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was afTembled, likened to 
the advice of Caius, and fent his younger fon into the/o- 
rum^ equipped like an herald.* He was a youtli of moll 
engaging appearance, and he approached with great mod- 
edy and tears in his eyes to propofe terms of accommoda- 
tion to the conful and the fenate. Many were difpofed 
to hearken to the propofal ; but Opimius faid, ** The 
** criminals ought not to treat by heralds,but come in per- 
*' ion to make their fubmiflion to the fenate, and furren- 
** der themfelves to juftice, before they interceded for 
•* mercy." At the fame time, he bade the young man re- 
turn with an account that thefe conditions were complied 
^ with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they fhould go and endeavor 
to reconcile themfelves to the fenate. But as none of the 
reft acceded to that opinion, Fulvius ient his fon again with 
propoHtions much the fame. Opimius, who was in hafte 
to begin hoftilities, immediately took the young man into 
cuftody, and marched againft Fulvius with a numerous 
body of infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. The 
latter galled their adverfaries much, and put them in fuch 
confufion that they took to flight. Fulvius hid himfelf in 
an old neglected bath,where he was foon found and put to 
the fword, together with his eldeft fon. Caius was not 
feen to lift his hand in the fray. On the contrary, he ex- 
preded the greateft uneafinefs at their coming to fuch ex- 
tremities, and retired into the temple of Diana. There he 
would have difpatched himfelf, but was hindered by Pom- 
ponius and Licinius, the moft faithful of his friends, who 
took away his poniard, and perfuaded him to try the alter- 
native of flight. On this occafion he is faid to have 
kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have prayed to 
the deity of that temple, " That the people of Rome, for 

* Literally, with a caducous, or herald's wand in his hand. 
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** their ingratitude an^ bafe defertion of him, might be 
V flaves forever." Indeed, mod of them, on promife of 
impunity by proclamation, openly went over to the other 
pa^»i 

The enemy puffued Caius with great eagernefs, and 
came up with him at the wooden bridge. His two friends 
bidding him go forward, planted themfelves before it, and 
fufFered no man to pafs till they were overpowered and 
(lain. One of his fervants, named Philocrates, accompa- 
. nied Caius in his flight. All encouraged him to make the 
beft of his way, as they do a runner in the lifts, but not 
one aflTifted him, or offered him a horfe, though he defir- 
ed it, for they faw the enemy now aimed upon him.* — 
He got, however, a little before them into a grove facred 
to the Funesjf and there clofed the fccne ; Philocrates firft 
difpatched him, and afterwards himfelf. Some, indeed, 
fay, that they both came alive into the enemy's hands, and 
that the (lave clung fo clofe to his mafter, that they could 
not come to the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. 
We are told alfo, that after a perfon, whofe name is not 
mentioned, had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing 
away his prize, Septimuleius, one of Opimius*sJ friends, 
took it from him j for at the beginning of the adtion, the 
weight in gold had been offered by proclamation either for 
his head, or for that of Fulvius. Septimuleius carried it 
to Opiinius upon the point of a pike ; and when put in 
the fcales, it was found to weigh feventeen pounds eight 
ounces. For Septimuleius had added fraud to his other 
villainies j he had taken out the brain, and filled the cav- 
ity with molten lead. Thofe who brought in the head of 
Fulvi\is, being perfons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the reft of the 
flain, who were no fewer than three thoufand,were thrown 
into the river. Their goods were confifcated and fold, and 
their wives forbidden to go into mourning. Licinia was, 
moreover, deprived of her dowry. The moft favage cruel- . 

* AurcliHS Viftor mentions two of Caius's friends who flopped 
the purluit of the enemy ; Pomponius, at the Porta Trigcmiva^ and 
Lxtorius. at the Pons Sublicius. 

+ This grove was called Lucvs Furina^znA was rear the Pons Su" 
hlicius. The goddefs had a high prieft called Flamin furinalis, and ' 
annual facrifices. Verro de Ling. 1. v. 

:{: Pliny and Valerius Maxinnus fay,h^ was an intinute acquaint- 
eBC9 of Gnu;chus's. 
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ly was exercifed on the younger fon of Fulvius, who had 
never borne arms againft them, nor appeared among 
the combatants, but was imprifoned when ne came* witJi 
propofals of peace, and put to death after the battle. But 
neither this, nor any other inftance of defpotifra, fo fenfi- 
bly touched the people as Opimius's building a temple to 
Concord. For by that he appeared to claim honor for 
what he had done, and in fome fort to triumph in the 
dedru^ioa of fo many citizens. Somebody, therefore in 
the night, wrote this line under the infcription on the 
temple, 

Madnefs and Difcord rear the fame of Concord. 

' Opimius was the firfl conful who ufurped the power of 
a dictator, and condemned three thoufand citizens without 
any form of juftice, befides Caius Gracchus and Fulvius 
Flaccus ; though one of them had been honored with the 
confulfhip and a triumph, and the other both in virtue and 
reputation was fuperior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to f uffer himfelf to be corrupt- 
ed with money. Going afterwards ambaflTador to Jagurtha 
the Numidian, he took a bribe ; and being called to ac- 
count for it at his return, in a judicial way, he had the 
mortification to grow old with that infamy upon him. At 
the fame time, he was hated and execrated by the com- 
mons, who through his means had been reduced to an ab- 
je«5l condition. In a little time thofe commons Ihowed how 
deeply they regretted the Gracchi. They erected their 
ftatues in one of the moft public parts of the city ; they 
confecrated the places where they were killed, and offered 
to them all firll fruits according to the feafbn of the year. 
Nay, many offered daily lacrifices, and paid their devo- 
tions there, as in the temples of the gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all thefe misfortunes 
with a noble magnanimity, and to have faid of the confe- 
crated places in particular, where her fons lolt their lives, 
" That they were monuments worthy of them." She took 
up her refidence at Mifenum, and made no alteration in 
her manner of living. As flie had many friends, her table 
was always open for the purpofes of hofpitality. Greeks 
and other men cf letters ihe had always with her, and all 
the kings in alliance with Rome exprelfed their regard by 
fending her prefents, and receiving the like civilities in 
return. She made herfelf very agreeable to lier guefts by 
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acquainting them with many particulars of her father Af- 
ticanus, and of his manner of living. But what they moft 
admired in her, was, that ihe could {peak of her fons with- 
out a figh or a tear, and recount their actions and fufifer- 
ing, as if fhe had been giving a narrative of fome ancient 
heroes. Some, therefore, imagined, that age and the 
greatnefs of her misfortunes had deprived her of her un- 
derilandingand fenfibility. But thofe who were of that 
opinion feem rather to have wanted underftanding them« 
iclves ; fince they knew not how much a noble mind may, 
by a liberal education, be enabled to fupport itfelf agalnft 
diftrefs ; and that though in the purfuit of re6litude, For- 
tune may often defeat the purpoles of Virtue, yet Vir- 
tue in bearing affliction can never lofe her prerogative.* 



AGIS AND CLEOMENES 

COMPARED WITH 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

± HUS we have given the hiftory of thefe great men fev- 
crally, and it remains that we take a view of them in 
comparifon with each other. Thofe who hated the Grac- 
chi, and endeavored the moft to difparage them, never 
durft deny, that of all the Romans or their time, nature 
had difpofed them moft happily to virtue, or that this 
difpofition was cultivated by the moft excellent educa- 
tion. But nature appears to have done ftill more for Agis 
and Cleomenes ; for though they not only wanted the ad- 
vantages of education, but were trained to fuch manners 

The learned Du Soul here propofes to read ^v'ha,rroyt.i'k%q infteard I 
of ^t/?vaTTojt*8ro»5, and MiKa. for xaXa. There are indeed, fome 
manulcript authorities for thofe readings, and the paffage isca|>able 
of a good fenfe if we accept them, viz. And that though Virtue^ in 

Jlriving to avoid afflidion may be often overborne h forture icc, 

But we think the contraft fufficiently prcferved without altering the 
printed text. The learned annotator will have (pvT^arrounn 
here to dgmiyvito; and that is certainly often the figniScatioo. But ' j 
fometimes it fignifies ehfervi, as appears from the followio j'pailase ; 
in Hefiod, h(Aa7» ^* «x AtoSsir W8pt;^ayj[A8rof. 
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and cufioms as had corrupted many before them ; yet they 
became examples of temperance and fobriety. 

fieiidesy the Gracchi hved at a time when Rome was in 
her gi-eateft glory ; a time that was diftinguiflied by a vir- 
tuous emulation ; and of conrfe they muft have had a nat- 
■und averfion to giv€ up the inheritance of virtue which 
they had received from their anceftors. Whereas Agis 
and Cleomenes had parents of very different principles, 
and found their country in a very difeafed and unhappy 
ilate ; and yet thefe things did not in the leail abate tlieir 
ardor in the purfuits of honor. 

We have a ftrong proof of the difinterefted views of the 
Gracchi, and their averlion to avarice, in their keeping 
themfelves clear of all iniquitous praftices in the whole 
courfe of their adminift ration. But Agis mijght even have 
refentcd it, if any one had commended him for not touch- 
ing the property of others, fince he dlftributed Jiis whole 
iiibflance among the citizens of Sparta, which, befide 
other confiderable articles, confifled of Ax hundred talents 
in money. What a crime then muft unjuft gain have ap- 
peared to him, who thought it nothing lefs than avarice, 
to poflers more than others, though by the faireil title ? 

Ifwcconfider them- with refpe6t to the hardinefs of 
their enterprifes, and the new regulations they wanted to 
eftablifh, we ftiall find the two Grecians greatly fuperior. 
One of the two Romans applied himfelf principally to 
making roads and colonizing towns. The boldeft attempt 
of Tiberius was the diftribution of the public lands ; and 
Caius did nothing more extraordinary than the joining an 
equal number of the equeftrian order in commiffion with 
the threeTiundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought in- 
to the fyftem of their commonwealth, were of a different 
nature. They faw that a fmall and partial amendment 
was no better, as Plato expreffes it, than the cutting off 
one of the Hydra's heads ;* and therefore they introduc- 
ed a change that might remove all the diftempers of the 
^onftitution at once. Perhaps we may exprei^ ourfelves 
with more propriety, if we fay, that, by removing the 
changes that hadcaufed all their misfortunes, they brought 
Sparta back to its firft principles. 

Poflibly it may not be amifs to add, that the nieafures 
tlic Gracchi adopted, were offenfive to the greateft men in 

'* In the fourth book of the <)ommon wealth. 
VaL.'V. D 
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Rome ;* whereas, all that Agis meditated, and Cleomcne* 
brought to bear, had the beft and moft refpeftable au- 
thorities to fupport it, I mean the fanftion either of Ly. 
curgus or Apollo. 

What is ftill more confiderable, by the political meaf- 
ures of the Gracchi, Rome made not the lead acquifitien 
of power or territory ; whereas, through thofe ofCleo- 
menes, Greece faw the Spartans in a little time become 
mafters of Peloponnefus, and contending for fuperiority 
with the moft powerful princes of that age : And tkis 
without any other view^, than to deliver Greece from the 
incurfions of die Illyrians and Gauls, and put her once 
moi-e under the prote6lion of the race of Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of thefe great men, 
appears alfo to me to point out a difference in their char, 
alters. The Gracchi fought with their fellow citizens, 
and being defeated, perifhed in their flight. Agis, on the 
other hand, fell almoft a voluntary facrifice, rather than 
that any Spartan fhould lofe his life on his account. C!e- 
omenes, when infulted and oppreflTed, had recourfe to 
vengeance ; and, as circumftances did not favor him, had 
courage enough to give himfelf the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never diftin- 
guiflied himfelf as a general ; for he was killed befoie he 
had any opportunity of that kind j and with the many 
great and glorious vit^ories of Cleomenes, we may com- 
pare the memorable exploit of Tiberius, in being the 
firft to fcale the walls of Carthage, and his faving twehty 
thoufand Romans who had no other hope of life, by the 
peace which he happily concluded with the Numantians. 
As for Caiys, there were many inftances of his military 
talents both in the Numantian war, and in Sardinia. So 
that the two brothers wouki probably one day have been 
ranked with the greateft generals among the Romans, 
had they not come to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agisfeems to have wanted 
firmnefs and defpatch . He fuffered liimfelf to be impofed 
upon by Agefilaus, and performed not his promife to the 

♦ Plutarch feems to cenfure the Agrarian law as an irrational one, 
and as the invention of the Gracchi. But, iu faft, there was m 
Agrarian law among the inftitulions of Lycurgus ; and the Grac- 
chi were not the firfi promoters of iuch a law among the Romans, 
Spurius Callius oiicred a bill of the fame kind above two himdrfd 
years before, which proved equally fatal to him. 
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citizens of making a diftribution of lands. He was, indeed, 
extrenaely young ; and, on that account, had a timidity 
which prevented the completion of thofe fchcmes that had 
fo much raifed the expe6lation of the public. Clcomenes, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too violent a method to 
cfFeftuate the changes he had refolved on in the police of 
Sparia. It was an aft ofinjuftice to put the ephori to 
death, whom he might either have brought over to his 
party by force, becaufe he was fuperior in arms, or elfe 
nave baniftied, as he did many others. For, to have re- 
courfe to the knife, except in cafes of extreme neceflity, 
indicates neither the good phyfician, nor the able ftatef- 
man, but unlkilfulnefs in both. Befides, in politics, that 
ignorance is always attended with injuftice and cruelty. 
But neither of the Gracchi began the civil war, or dipped 
his hands in the blood of his countrymen. Caius, we are 
told, even when attacked, did not repel force with force j 
and, though none behaved with greater courage and vigor 
than he in other wars, none was fo flow to lift up his hand 
againft a fellow citizen. He went out unarmed to a fcene 
of fury and fedition ; when the fight began, he retired ; 
and, through the whole, appeared more folicitousto avoid 
the doing of harm, than the receiving it. The flight, 
therefore, of the Gracchi mud not be confidered as an a6t 
of cowardice, but patriotic difcretion. For they were un- 
der a neceflity either of taking the method they did, ot 
of fighting in their own defence if they flayed. 

The llrongeft charge againflTiberius is, that hedepofed 
his colleague, and fued for a fecond tribunefliip. Caius 
was blamed for the death of Antyllius ; but againfl: all 
reafon andjuftice ; for the fa6l: was committed without his 
approbation, and he looked upon it as a moft unhappy 
circumftance. On the other hand, Cleomenes, not to 
mention any more, his deftroying the ephori, took an un- 
conftitutional ftep in enfranchiflng all the flaves ; and, in 
reality, he reigned alone, though, to fave appearances, he 
took m his brother Euclidas as a partner in the throne,who 
was not of the other family that claimed a right to give one 
of the kings to Sparta. Archidamus, who was of that fam- 
ily, and had as much right to the throne, he perfuaded 
to return from MeflTene. In confequence of this he was 
aflaflinated ; and, as Cleomenes made no inquiry into the 
murder, it is probable that he was juftly cenfured as the 
cauie of it. Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he pretended to 
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take as liis pattern, freely furrendered to his nephewCha- 
rilaus, the kingdom committed to his charge ; and that 
he mi^ht not be blamed in cafe of his untimely death, he 
went aoroad and wandered a long time in foreign coun- 
tries ; nor did he return till Charilaus had a Ton to fuc« 
ceed him in the throne. It is true, Greece had not pro- 
duced any other man who can be compared to Lycurgus. 

We have fhown that Cleomenes, in the courfe of hisgoy- 
CTnment, brought in greater innovations, and committed 
more violent afts of injuftice. And thofe that are inclined 
to cenfure the perfons of whom we are writing, reprefent 
Cleomenes as, from the firft, of a tyrannical difpofition,. 
and a lover of- war. The Gracchi they accufe of immod- 
erate ambitioi>, mali^ity itfelf not being able to find any 
other flaw in them. At the fame time they acknowledge, 
that thofe tribunes might poflibly be carried beyond 3ie 
dictates of their native difpofition by anger, and the heat 
of contention, which, like fo many hurricanes, drove thetn 
at laft upon fome extremes in their adniiniftration. What 
could be more juft or meritorious than their firft de/ign, to 
Which they would have adhered, had not the rich and 
great, by the violent methods they took to abrogate their 
iaw, involved them both in thofe'fatal qOii^fels J tliedfte 
fo ^end himfelj^aiid the other to revenge his brother, 
who was taken off without any form of law or jufticc ? 

From thefe obfenrations, you may eafily perceive the 
difference between tfceto; and, if you required me to 
chara^erize each of them firigly, 1 ftiould fay that the 
palm of virtue belongs to Tiberius ;. young Agis had the 
lewefl faults ; and Caius, in point of courage and fpirit of 
eriterprife, was little inferior to Cleomenes, 
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\^HOEVER it was, my Soffius, that wrote the cnco- 
,niium upon Alcibiades for his victory in the chariot race 
at the Olympic games ; whether Euripides (which is the 
common opinion) or fome other, he aiTerts, that "The 
** firft requiAte to happinefs, is, that a man be bom in a 
** famous city." But, as to real happinefs, which confifts 
principally in the difpoHtion and habit of the mind, for 
my part, I think it would make na difference though a 
man ihould be born in an inconfiderable town, or of a 
mother who had no advantages either of fize or beauty ; 
for it is ridiculous to fuppofe that Julis, a fmall town in 
the ifle of Ceos, which is itfelf not great, and ^gina^ 
which an Athenian "wanted to have taken away, as an 
** eye fore to the Piraeus," fhould give birth to good poets 
and players,* and not be able to produce a man who might 
attain tne virtues of juflice, of contentment, and of mag- 
nanimity* Indeed, thofe arts, which are to gajn the maf- 
ter of theta confiderable profit or honor, may probably 
not flourifh in mean and iniignificant towns. But virtue, 
like a (Irong and hardy plants will take root in any place, 
where it can find an ingenuous nature, and a mind that 
has no averfion to labor and difcipline. Therefore, if our 
fentiments or conduft fall fhort of the point they ought 
to reach, we muft not impute it to the obfcurity of the 
place where we were born, but to our little felves. 

Thefe refleflions,. however, extend not to an ;iuthor, 
who would write a hiftory of events which happened in a 
foreign country, and cannot be come at in his own. As 
he has his materials to collect from a variety of books dif- 
perfed in different libraries, his firft care fhould be to take 
up his refidence in fomepopulous town which has an ambi- 
tion for literature. There he wlU meet with many curious 
and valuable books ; and the particulars that are wanting 
in writers, he may, upon inquiry, be fupplied with by 
thofe who have laid them up in the faithful repofitory of 
memory. This will prevent his work from being defective 
in any material point. As to myfelf, I live in a little town, 

* The poet Simonides was of Ceos ; and Polus the a^r was of 
iEgioa. 
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and I choofe to live there, left it (hould become ftill lefs. 
When I was in Rome^ and other parts of Italy, I had not 
leifure to ftudy the Latin tongu^, Ofi acCCFUnt of the public 
commiffions with which I was charged, and the number of 
people diat came to be inftru6ted by me in phi)dlb«>(y]|r. It 
was noty^ therefote, tiU« Ute period tn life, tliAt i ocgm. tm 
read the Roman chithors. The |Hrocef» may feem ftraage ; 
and yet it is very true^ 1 4id not Ho much gain the km»wi- 
edge of things by the wdrds, as words by the knowledge I 
had of things. I diall only add^ that, to attain ftich « &U 
in the language, as to be mafter of the beauty and fltsencyi 
of its exprefitofis, with its figures, Its harmony, atid all the 
other graces of it3 ftrafture, would indeed be an elegant 
and agreeable accompli (hment. Biat theprad^ice and pains 
it requires, are more thaa I have time for, and I muft leave 
the ambition to excel in that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we in- 
tend to give the lives of Dcmofthcnes and Cicero, and 
from their actions and political condufb, we ihall colleisb 
and compare their manners and difpofition ; but, for the 
reafon already afllgned, we ihall not pretend to examine 
their orations, or to determine which of them was the 
more agreeable fpeaker. For, as Ion fays, 

What'A the g^y dolphin when ha quits the waves, 
And houn£ u^n the (hore ? 

Caecilius,* a writer at all times much too prefumptuous^ 
paid little regard to that maxim of the poet's, when lie io 
boldly attempted a comparifon between Demofthenes and 
Cicero. But perhaps the precept^ Kno*w iby/elf, would 
not be coniidered as divinci if every man could eafily re* 
ducc it to practice. 

It feems to me that Demoflhenes and Cicero were orlg. 
inally formed by nature in the fame mould, fo great is the 
refemblance in their difpofition. The fame ambition^ the 
fame .love of liberty, appears in their whole adminiftratioa^ 
and the fame timidity amidfl wars and dangers. Nor did 
they lefs referable each other in their fortunes. For I think 
it is impollible to find two other orators, who raifed them-^ 
felves from obfcure beginnings to fbch authority and power;, 
who both oppofed kings and tyrants ; who both loll their 

♦ Ccctlius was a celebntcd rhetorician, who lived in the tiinf 
of Auguftus. He wrote a treatiie on the iublirae, which is' ncn* 
tioned by Longinu». 
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daughters ; were baniAied their countty, and returned 
with honor ; were forced to fly again $ were taken by 
their enemies, and at laft expired the fame hour with the 
liberties of their country. So that, if nature and fortune^ 
like two artiAoerSyWere to deicend apon the icene, and dif- 
pute about their work, it would be difficult to decide 
whether the former had produced a greater refembiance 
in their difpofitions, or the latter in thecircumftancesof 
their tives. We ihall begin with the more ancient. 

DeoQofthenes, the father of Demoflhenes, was one of the 
principle citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he 
was called the ftjoord cutlery becauie he employed a great 
number of ilaves in that bulinefs. As to what ^fchines 
the orator relates concerning his mother,* that fhe wastlie 
daughter of one Gylon,t who was forced to fly for treafon 
againft the conunonwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we 
cannot take upon us to fay whetheritwas dictated by truth, 
or by falfehood and malignity. He had a large fortune left 
him by his father, who died when he was only feren years 
of age ; the whole being eltimated at little lefs than fif* 
teea talenta. But he was greatly wronged by his guardi- 
ans, who coiiTerted oart to their own u^, andfuflPered part 
to lie negle<fbed. Nay, they were vile enough to defraud 
his tutors of their (alaries. This was the chief reafon that 
he had not thofe advantages of education to which his 
quality intitled him. His mother did not choofe that he 
mould be put to hard and laborious excrcifcs, on account 
of the weaknefs and delicacy of his frame ; and his precep- 
tors, being ill paid, did not prefs him to attend them.— • 
Indeed, from the firft he was of a flender and fickly habit, 
inibmuch that the boys are faid to have given him the con- 
temptuous name of BatalnsX for his natural defedls. Some 
fay, Batalus was an effeminate mufician, whom Antipha- 
nes ridiculed in one of his farces ; others, that he was a 
poet, whofe verfes were of the moft wanton and licentious 
kind. The Athenians, too, at that time, feem to have 

* In his oration againft Ctefiphon. 

+ Gylon was accuCed of betraying to the eDemy a town in Pon- 
ttts called Nymphxum ; upon which he fled into Scythia, where 
ho married a native of the couotr^', and had two daughters by her ; 
OBC of whom was maried to Philochares, and the other, named 
Cleobule, to Demofthenes. Her fortune was forty fnina ; and of 
this marriage came Demofthenes the orator. 

X Usfychios gives a diffeient explanation of the word Batalus ; but 
Plutarch muft h^ allowed, though Dacier will not here allow him, 
to uaderftaad the fenlc of the Greek word as well as Hefycbius. 
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called a part of the body Batalus^ which decency forbid* 
us to name. We are told» that DemoAhenes had likewife 
the name of Argasy either on account of the favase and 
morofe turn of his behavior ; for there is a fort of lerpent 
which fome of the poets call Argas ;• or elfe for the fe- 
verity of his expremons which often gave his hearers pain ; 
for there was a poet named Argasy whofe verfes were ve- 
ry keen and fatirical. But enough of this article. 

His ambition to fpeak in pubiic is faid to have taken its 
rife on this occafion. The orator Calliftratus was to plaud 
in the caufe which the city of Oropusf Jiad depending ; and 
the expectation of the public was greatly raifedboth l^ the 
powers of the orator, which were then in the higheft repute^ 
and by the importance of the trial. Demollhenes hearing 
the governors and tutors agree among themfelves to attend 
the trial,with much importunity prevailed on his mafterta 
take him to hear the pleadings. The mailer having fome 
acquaintance with the officers who opened the court, got his 
young pupil a feat where he could hear the orators without 
being feen . Cailiftratus had great fuccefs, and his abilities^ 
were extremely admired. Demofthenes was fired with a 
fpirit of emulation. When he faw with what diftinftion the 
orator was conduced home, and complimented by the peo- 
ple, he was flruck dill more with the power of that com- 
manding eloquence, which could carry all before it. From 
this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the other (Indies and . 
exercifes in which boys are engaged, and applied himfelf 
with great afliduity to declaiming, in hopes of being one d^^ 
numbered among the orators. liaeus was the man he made 
ufe of as his preceptor in eloquence,though Ifocratesthcn 
taught it ; wnether it was that the lofs of his father incapa- 
citated him to pay the fum of ten mina^X which was that 
rhetoncian*s ufual price, or whether he preferred the keen 
and fubtle manner of Ifaeus, as more fit for public uic. 

* Hypocrates too mentions a ferpcnt of that name. 

+ Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euripus, on the fron- 
tiers o/ Attica. The Thebans, though they had been relieved in 
their diftrefs by Cbabrias, and the Athenians forgot their former ier- 
vices, and took Oropus from them. Chabrias was fufpefted of 
treachery, and Calliilratus, the orator, was retained to plead agaiaft 
him. Demofthenes mentions this in his oration againft Phtditt. 
At thetime of this trial, he was about fixteen. 

^ This could not be the reafon, if what is recorded in the life of 
Kiaeus be true, that he was retained as tutor to Demofthenes at At 
price of a hundred niW. 
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Hcnnippus fays he met with an acccount in certain a- 
nonymous Memoirs, that Demofthcnes likewife ftiidicd un- 
der Plato,* and received great afliftance from him in pre- 
paring to fpeak in public. He adds, that Ctefibius ufed 
to fay, that Demofthenes was privately fupplied by Calli- 
as the Syracufan, and fome others, with the fyftems of 
rhetoric taught by Ifocrates and Alcidamus, and made his 
advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians 
to account at law, and wrote orations againft them. As 
they found many methods of chicane and delay, he had 
great opportunity, as Thucydides fays, to exercile his taU 
ent for the bar.f It was not without much pains and 
fome riik that he gained his caufe ; and, at laft, it was but 
a very fmall part of his patrimony that he could recover. 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper aflurancc, 
and fome experience ; and, having tafted the honor and 
power that go in tlie train of eloquence, he attempted to 
fpeak in the public debates, and take a (hare in the ad - 
2nini4ration. As it is faid of Laoniedon the Orchomeni* 
an, that, by the advice of his phyticians, in fome diforder 
of the fpleen, he applied himfeif to runnine^ and continu- 
ed it confemtiy a great length of way,'till He had gained 
fuch excellent health and breath, that he tried for the 
crown at the public games, and diftinguifhed himfeif in 
the long courlc ; fo U happened to Demofthcnes, that he 
firft appeared atthebar for the. xccPYCry of his ov/n for- 
tune, 'which had been fo much embezzled ; and having 

• Thl» i» confinmed by Cicero in his Brutui. LeBitatiJe Plato- 
fUMfiudiofiy OHdiviJfe etiam Demojlhcnes dicitur : Jdque apparet cjt 
gtntre et granditaleVeTborum. Again in his lK>okrf« Orator t : Qjioi 
tiem de Dtmofikene ixiftimari poteji^ cujiu ex epijiolis intdligi [Uct 

SumjT€fuensfu€rit Piatonis auditor. It is poflible tliat Cicero in 
is place alludes to that letter of Deirollhencs.acldrcired to Heracli- 
odoras, in which he thus fpeaks of Plato's philofophy. " Since 
'* you haveefpoufed the doftrine of Plato, which is fo diitant 
•• from avarice, from artifice and viotciice ; a doftritie m lK>fe objeft 
'* is the perfeftionof goodnefsand juftice ! Immonal gods ! when 
** once a man has adopted this doflrine, it is poflible he lliould 
" deviate from truth, or entertain one fclfifh or ungenerous fenti* 
ment?" 

+ He loft his father at the age ©f feven ; and he was ten years iu 
Ae llands of Guardians. He, therefore, began to plead in his Qlrh* 
leenth year, which, as it was only in^ his own private atfairi, W4« 
Bot forbidden by the laws. 
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acquired in that caufe a perfuafive and powerful manner 
of fpeaking, he contefted the crown, as I may call it, with 
the other orators before the general aflembly. 

However, in his firft addrefs to the people, ne was laugh- 
cd at, and interrupted by their clamors ; for the violence 
of his manner threw him ftito a confulion of oeriods, and 
a diftortion of his argument. Befides, he haa a weaknefs 
and a ftammerin^ in his voice, and a want of breath, which 
caufed fuch a difrra£tion in his difcourfe, that it was diffi- 
cult for the audience to underftand him. At laft, upon his 
quitting the aflembly, Eunomus the Thriafian, a man now 
extremely old, found him wandering in a dejetlcd condi- 
tion in the Piraeus, and took, upon him to fet hirn right. 
** You,*' faid he, ** have a manner of fpeaking very like 
** that of Pericles ; and yet you lofe yourfelf out of mere 
*' timidity and cowardice. You neither bear up againft 
** tlie tumults of a popular aflembly, nor prepare your body 
" by exercife for the labor of the rofirum^ but fuffer your 
" parts to wither away in negligence and indolence." 

Another time we are told, when his fpeeches had been 
ill received, and he was going home with his head cover- 
ed, and in the grcateft diitrefs, Satyrus the player, who 
was an acquaintance of his, followed, and went in with 
him. Demodhenes lamented to him, " That though he 
" was the moft laborious of all the orators, and had almoft 
" facriflced his health to that application, yet he could 
" gain no favor with the people ; but drunken feamen^ 
*' and other unlettered perfons were he^rd ; and kept the 
" roftruMy while he was entirely difregarded."* *•• You 
" fay true," anfwered Satyrus ; *♦ but I will foon provide 
** a remedy, if you will repeat to me lomc fpeech in £uri«> 
** pides or Sophocles." When Demofthenes had done, 
Satyrus pronounced the fame fpeech ; and he did it with 
fuch propriety of a6tion, and fo much in chara^er, that it 
appeared to the orator quite a different pafla^e. He now 
underflood fo well how much grace and dignity a6lion adds 
to the befl oration, that he thought it a fmall matter to 
premediate and compofe, though with the utmod care, if 
the pronunciation and propriety of geflure were not attend* 
fd to. Upon thi9, he built himfelf a fubterraneous ftudy» 

* Thif waf the privilege of all dtmocratic ftates. Some think, 
that by leamcn, ht means Pomades, wboie profe0toa \§^^ (bat oX a 
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nvhich remained to our times. Thither he repaired every 
day, to form his a£tion, and exercifc his voice, and he 
would often ftay there for two or three months together ; 
(having one fide of his head, that, if he ftiould happen to 
be ever fo defirous of going abroad, the (bame of appear- 
ing in that condition might keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a vifit, or received one, he 
would take fomething that pafled in converfation, fome bu- 
iinefs or fo6t that was reported to him, for a fubje6t to ex- 
ercifehimfelf upon. As foon as he had parted from his 
' friends, he went to hisftudy, where he repeated the natter 
in order as itpafled, together with the arguments for and 
againft it. The fubftance of the fpecches which he heard, 
he committed to memory, and afterwards reduced them to 
regular fentences and periods,* meditating a variety of cor- 
re^ions and new fonns of exprelfion, both for what others 
had faid to him, and he had addrefled to them. Hence it 
was concluded that he was not a man of much genius ; and 
that all his eloquence was the cfFeft of labor. A ftrong 
proof of this feemed to be, that he was feldom heard to 
ipeak any thing extempore^ and though the people often 
called upon him by name, as he fat in the aflemoly, to fpeak 
to the point debated, he would not do it unlefs he came pre- 
pared. For this, many of the orators ridiculed him ; and 
JPytheas, in particular told him, ** That all his arguments 
*' fmelledof the lamp." Demofthenes retorted (harply upon 
him, "Yes, indeed ; but your lamp and mine, my friend, 
** arc not confcious to the fame labors.*' To others he 
he did not pretend to deny his previous application, but 
told them, ** He neither wrote the whole of his ora- 
•» tions, nor fpoke without firft committing part to writ- 
" ing. He farther affirmed, " That this fhowed him a 
** good member of a democratic ftate ; for the coming pre- 
** pared to the ro/?r«w, was a mark of refpedl for the people. 
*• Whereas, to be regardlefsof what the people might think 
*' of a man's addrefs, (bowed his inclination for oligarchy ; 
" and tliat he had rather gain his point by force than by 
*« perfuafion." Another proof they give us of his want 
of confidence on any fudden occafion, is, that wJien he hap- 
pened to be put in diforder by the tumultuary behavior of 
the people, Demades often rofe up to fupport him in an 
extempore 'di^drth ; but he never did the fame for Demades. 

• Cicero did the fame, as we find in his cpilllcs to Atticus. — 
Thefc arguments he calls Thfjn PolHuit, 
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Wherefore, then it may be faid, did ^fchines call him 
an orator of tlie mod admirable affurance ? How could he 
Hand up alone and refute Python the Byssantian,* whofe 
eloquence poured againft the Athenians like a torrent f 
And when Lamachus the Myrrheneanf pronounced at the 
Olympic games an encomium which he had written upon 
Philip and Alexander ; and in which he hadafTerted many 
fevere and reproachful things again/l the Thebans and 0-» 
lynthians, how could Demofthenes rife up and prove, by k 
ready deduction of fa6ts,thc many benefits forwhich Greece 
was indebted to theThebans and Ciialfidians^and the many 
evils that the flatterers of the Macedonians had broughit 
upon their country ? This, too, wrought fuch a change iti 
the minds of the great audience, that the fopliift, his antag- 
onift, apprehending a tumult, ftole out of the ailembiy. 

Upon the whole, it appears tliat Demofthenes did not 
take Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his 
aflion and delivery, and his prudent refolution not to make 
a practice of fpeaking from a fudden impulfe, or on aiiy-oC'* 
cafion that might preient itfelf ; being perfuaded, that it 
was to that conduct he owed his greatnefs. Yet while he 
chofe not often to trufl the fuccefsof his powers to fortune, 
he did not abfolutely negle6t the reputation which may be 
acquired by (peaking on a fudden occadon . And, if we be* 
lieve Eratoflhenes, Demetrius the Phalerian, and the com« 
ic poets, there was a greater fpirit and boldnefs in his un- 
premeditated orations, than in thofe he had committed to 
writing. Eratofthenes fays, that, in his extemporaneous 

* This was one of themoft glorious circumflanccs in the life o£ 
Demofthenes. The fate of his country, in a great meafure depended 
on his eloquence. After Flatse was loft, and Philip threatened to 
march againft Athens, the Athenians applied for fuccors to the Beeo- 
tians. When the league was eftabliftied, and the troops alfembled 
at Chaeronea, Philip ient ambaffadors to the council of Boeotia, the 
chief of whom was Python, one of the ableft orators of his time. 
When he had invieghed with all the powers of eloquence againft the 
Athenians and their caufe, Demofthenes anfwered nira and carried 
the point in their favor. He was fo elevated with this vi6tery, that 
he mentions it in one of his orations in almofl the lame terms dnt 
Plutarch has ufed here. 

+ 1 f we fuppoie this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text (hould 
be altered ivom MyrrheneanXjQ Myrrkinvjian ; {orMyrrhitivsvfKz bor- 
ough of Attica. But there was a tawn called Myrrhine in iEolia, 
and another in Lemnos,and probably Lamachus was of oneof theie. 
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harraftgues, he often fpoke as from afupernatural impulfe ; 
and Demetrius teUs us, that, iajui addrefs to the people, 
like a man infpired, he once uttered this oath in vcrfe. 

By earth, by all her founuins, ilreams, and floods. 

One of the comic writers C2l\\s him Rb^peperperethraSf^ 
and another, ridiculing his frequent ufe of the antitheiis, 
fays, *♦ As he took, fo he retook.*' For Demofthenes af- 
feftcd to ufe that exprcflion. Poflibly, Antiphanes played 
upon that paifage in the oration. concerning the We of 
Ualonefus, m which DemoHhenes advifed the Athenians 
«« not to take, but to retake it from Philip."t 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades 
excelled all the orators, when he trufted to nature only ; 
and that his fudden eifufions were fuperior to the labored 
fpeeches of Demofthenes. Arifto of Chios gives us the 
following account of the opinion of Theophraftus concern- 
ing tliefe orators. Being afked in what light he looked 
upon Demofthenes as- an orator ? he faid, " I think him 
♦« worthy sf Athens :" What of Demades ? " I think him 
** above it." The fame philofopher relates of Polyeu6lus 
the Sphettian, who was one of the principal perfons in the 
Athenian adminiftration at that time, that he called ** De- 
** mofthcnes the greateft orator, and Phocion the moft: 
«* powerful fpeaker ;" becaufe the latter comprifed a great 
deal of fenfe in a few words. To the fame purpofe, we are 
told, that Demofthenes himfelf, whenever Phocion got 
.up to oppofe him, ufed to fay to his friends, " Here coihes 
*' the pruning hook of my periods." It is uncertain, in- 
deed, whether Demofthenes referred to Phocion*s manner 
of fpeaking, or to his life and character. The latter might 
be the cafe, becaufe he knew that a word or nod from a 
man of fuperior character, is more regarded than the long 
^difcourfes of another. 

As for his perfonal defedls, Denwtrius the PiKilerian, 
give* U6 an account of the remedies he applied to them ; 
.and he fays he had it from Demofthenes in his old age. 
The helitation and ftammering of his tongue, he corrected 

*.j1 habcrda/her off nail zoaresj or fomcthing like it, 
+ There is an cxprcftion foraething like what Plutarch h«s quoted 
about the beginning oNhat oration. Libanius fufpefts the whole 
of that •ration to be I'purious ; but this raillery of the poet on Dc- 
nioilhencsf fccms to prove that it was of his hand. 
.Vol. V. E 
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by praiSlifing to fpeak with pebbles in his mouth ; and he 
ftrengthened his voice by funning or walking up hill, and 
pronouncing forne paffage in an oration or a poem, during 
the difficulty of breath which that caufed. He had, more- 
over, a looking glafs in his houfe, before which he uied to 
. declaim, and adjufl all his motions. 

It js ^id, that a man came to liim one day, and defired 
him to be his advocate againft a perfon from whom he had 
fufFered by aflault. ** Not you, indeed," faid Demoft- 
henes, " you have fuffered no fuch thing." ** What !*' 
faid the man, raifing his voice, " have I not received 
•* thofe blows r" •* Ay, now," replied Demofthencs, 
** you do fpeak like a perfon that has been injured." So 
much, in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the action 
contribute to gain the fpcaker credit in wliat he affirms. 

His a6lion pleafed the commonalty much ; but people 
of tafle (among whom was Demetrius tlie Phalerean) 
thought there was fomething in it low, inelegant, and un- 
manly. Hermippus acquaints us, that ^fion being afked 
his opinion of the ancient orators, and thofe of that time, 
faid, •' Whoever has heard the orators of former times, 
" tniiii admire the decorum and dignity with which tiiey 
" fpoke. Yet when we read the orations of Demoftlienes, 
*' we muft allow they have more art in the composition, 
•* and greater force." It is needlefs to mention, that, in 
his written oratioBS, there was fomething extremely cut- 
ting and feveie ; but,, in his fudden repartees, there was 
alfo fomething of humor.* When Demades faid, " De- 
** mofthenes to me ! a fow to Minerva ;" our orator made 
arifwer, " This Minerva was found the otlier day playing 
** the whore in Colyttus." When a rafcal^ furniraed 
Chahhus,f attempted to jefl upon his late fJudies and long 
watchings, he laid, " I know my lamp offends thee. But 
" you need not wonder, my countrymen, tliat we have io 
"many robberies, when we have thieves of brafs, and 
** walls only of clay." Though more of his fayin^s might 
be produced, we (hall pafs thein over, and go on to fcek 
the red of his manners and charafler in his actions and 
political conduct. 

* Longinus will not allow bim tbeiead excellence in matters of 
humor or pleafantry. Cap: XKiriii. 
t That 45, £rafi. 
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He tells us himfelf, that he entered upon public bufi- 
hefs in the time of the Phocian i%ar ;* and the fame may 
be collected from his Philippics. For fome of the lad of 
them were delivered after that war was finiflied, and the 
former relate to the immediate tranfaflions of it. It ap- 
pears alfo, that he was two and thirty years old, when he 
was preparing his oration againft Midias ; and yet, at that 
time, he had atts^ined no name or power in the adminiftra- 
tion. This, indeed, feems to be the reafon of his drop- 
ping the profecution for a fum of mdney. For, 



■ no prayer, no moving art 
E'er bent that Hjjrce, inexorable h^rt. — Pope^ • 

He was vindi6live in his nature, and implacable in his 
refentments. He faw it a difficult thing, and out of the 
reach of his intereft, to pull down a man fo well fapportcd 
on all fides, as Midias, by wealth and friends j and there- 
fore he liftened to the application in his behalf. Had he 
fcen any hopes or poffibility of crufhing his enemy, 1 can- 
not think, that three thou^nd drachmas could have dif- 
armed his anger. 

He had a glorious fubjeft for his political ambition, lo 
^fend the otufe of Greece againfl rhiUp. He defended 
it Nke a champien worthy of fuch a charge, and foon 
gained great reputation both for eloquence and for the bold 
truths which he fpoke. He was admired in Greece, and 
courted by the king of Perfia. Nay, Philip hirafclf had 
a much higher opinion of him than the other ontrom ; and 
kh enemies acknowledged that they had to contend with 
a great man. For iEfchines and Hypcrides, in their very 
accu fat ions, give him fuch a character. 

I wonder, therefore, bow Theopompus could fay that he 
was a man of no Aeadinefs, who was never long pleafed 
cither with the fame perfons or things. For, on the con- 
trary, it appears, that he abode by the party and the 
aneafures which he firft adopted ; and was fo far from 
^tritting them during his life, that he forfeited his life, 
rather than he would forfake them. Demades, to excufe 
the inconfiftency of his public charadter, ufed to fay, *' I 
•* may have alTerted things contrary to my former fenti- 
•* ments, but not any thing contrary to the true intere/l 

• In the one hundred and fixth Olympiad, five hundred and 
thirtythree years before the Chiilliau era. Demollhcncs was then in 
bis twcntyfcventh year. 
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" of the commonwealth*** Melanopiis, who was of the 
oppofite party to Calliftratus, often fufFered himfelf to be 
bought off, and then faid, by way of apology, to the peo- 
ple, ** It is true, tlie man is my enemy, but the public 
** good is an overruling confideration." And Nicodemus 
the Meflenian, who firlt appeared ftrong in the intereft of 
CaflTander, and afterwards in that of Demetrius, faid, " He 
*"* did not contradifl himfelf, for it wasalways the beft way 
** to liften to the flrongefl." But we have nothing of that 
kind to allege againft Demofthenes. He was never a time- 
/erver either in his words or aflions. The key of politics, 
which he firft touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panaptius, the philofopher, aflerts, that mofl of his ora- 
tions are written upon this principle, that virtue is to be 
chofen for her own fake only j that, for inftance, of the 
ATOoo/i, tbat againft Arijlocratesy thsLtfor the immunitief, 
and the Philippics, In all thefe orations, he does not ex- 
hort his countrymen to that which is moft agreeable, or 
eafy, or advantageous ; but points out honor and propri- 
ety as the firft objefls, and leaves the fafety of tlie (late as 
a matter of inferior confideration. So that, if, befide that 
noble ambition which animated his meafu res, and the gen- 
erous turn of his addreflfes to the people, he had been blcft 
with the courage that war demands, and had kept faw 
hands clean of bribes, he would not have been numbered 
with fuch orators as Mirocles, Polyeu6lus and Hyperides, 
but have deferved to be placed in a higher fphere with 
•Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles, 

Among thofe who took the reins of government, after 
him,* Phocion, though not of the party in moft eiteem, 
I mean that which fecmed to favor the Macedonians ; yet, 
on account of his probity and valor, did not appear at all 
inferior to Ephialtes, Ariftides, and Cimon. But Demof- 
thenes had neither the courage that could be trufled.in the 
field, nor was he (as Demetrius exprefles it) fufficiently 

* Tuf yn9 [AiT^ avrof, ieemsas if it would do, with thelittleptn- 
pBrafc we have given it ; for Phocion did certainly hold the reiis 
of government wlien Demefthenes was no more. At the fame timo 
we muil obferve, that fome infift that the emendation of Wolfiui, 
T«y yv9 xtVT avroff (hould take place,becaufe Phocion was catenpo- 
rary to Demofthenes ; and becaufe Plutarch fays afterward*, nay 



fortiffed againd the impreffions of money. Though he 
bore up againft the afTaults of corruption from Philip and 
the Macedonians, yet he was taken by the gold of Suiaand 
Bcbatana. So that he was much better qualified to recom- 
mend, than to imitate, the virtues of our anceftors. It 
muft be acknowledged, however, that he excelled all the 
orators of his time j except Phocion, in his life and conrcr- 
fation. And we find in his orations, that he told the 
people the boldeft truths, that he oppofed their inclina- 
tions, and correfted their errors with the greateft fpirit and 
freedom. Theopompus alfo acquaints us, that, when the 
Athenians wer'? for having him manager of a certain im- 
peachment, and infilled upon it in a tumultuary manner, 
he would not comply, but rofe up and faid, ** My friends, 
** I will be your counfellor, whether you will or no j 'but 
** a falfe accufer I will not be, how much foever you may 
•* wtfh it." His behavior in the cafe of Antipho, was of 
the ariftocratic caff.* The people had acquitted him in 
the general aflembly ; and yet he carried him before the 
areopagus ; where, without regarding the offence it might 

five the people, he proved that he had promiled Philip to 
urn the arfenal ; upon which he was condemned by the 
^touRcil, and put to death. He likewife accufed the priefl- 
efe Theoris of feveral mifdcmeanors ; and, among the 
reft, of her teaching the flavcs many arts of impo(ltk>n. 
Such crimes, he infifled, were capital 5 and (he was de- 
livered over to the executioner. 

Demofthenes is faid to have written the oration for 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his caufe againff the 
general Timotheus, in an a6tion of debt to the public 
treifury ; as alfo thofe others againft Phormio and Ste- 
^hanus 5+ which was a jufl exception againft his charafler. 
For he compofcd the oration which Phormio had pronounc- 
ed^gainil Apollodorus. This, therefore,was like fiimifhing; 
two enemies with weapons out of the fame ihop to fight one 
another. He wrote fome public orations for otners, before 
he had ai\y concern in the adminiftration'himfelf, namely, 
tfiofe againft Androtion, Timocratcs and Ariflocratcs. For 

• See his Oration de Cerena. 

+ Dacier gives a quite contrary fenfe : Inftead of, againft Phormio^ 
he uys, for Phormio^ pour Phonuion ; though the Greek Is »f TTfo^ 
^^»uu9su. Probably he had a^opy wUb a different reading, bcit. 
he does notmentioa it» 

5 H:^ 
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it appears that he" was only twentyfeven or twentjfSght 
years of age when he publiflied thofe orations. That 
againft Ariftogiton and that for the immunities he delivered 
himfelf, at the requeft, as he fays, of Ctefippus the fon of 
Ghabrias ; though others tell us, it was becaufe he paid, 
his addrefles to the young man's mother. He did not, 
however, marry her ; for his wife was a woman of Samos, 
as Demetrius the Magnefian informs us, in his account of 
perfons of the fame name. It is uncertain^ whether that 
againft i^fchines, /or betraying his trufi as ambajfador^* 
was ever fpoken ; though Idomeneus affirms that iEfchines 
was acquitted only by thirty votes. This feems not to be 
true, at leaft fo far as may be conje6lured from both their 
orations concerning the cronvn. For neither of them ex« 
prefsly mentions it as a caufe that ever came to trial. But 
this is a point which we (hall leave for others to decide. 

Demofthenes, through the whole courfe of his political 
condudl, left none of the actions of the king of Macedon 
undifparaged. Even in time of peace, he laid hold oiv. 
every opportunity to raife fufpicions againft him among the 
Athenians, and to excite their refentment. Hence, Philip 
looked upon him as a perfon of the greateft importance in 
Athens ; and when he went with nine other deputies to the 
' court of that prince, after having given them all audience, 
he anfwered the fpeech of Demofthenes with greater care 
than the reft. As to other marks of honor and refpe£i» 
Demofthenes had not an equal ftiare in them ; they were 
beftofred principally upon u^ifchines and Philocrates. 
They, therefore, were large in the praife of Philip on all 
occafions j and they infifted, in particular, on nis elo- 
quence, his beauty, and even his being able to drink a 
freat quantity of liquor. Demofthenes, who could not 
ear to hear hrm praifed, turned thefe things off" as trifles. 
** The firft," he faid, " was the property of a fophift, the 
^' fecond of a woman, and the third of a fponge ; and not 
** one of them could do any credit to a king." 

Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be expelled 
but war ; for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to fit 
down in tranquillity ; and, on the other, Demofthenes in- 
Bamed the Athenians. In this cafe, the ftrft ftep the orator 

* In this oration, Demoflheoes accufed iEfcbines of many capi* 
tal crimes committed in theembafTy on which he was fent to oblige 
PhiUp to fwear to the articles of p<^cc. B«th that oration, and iC; 
aofwer of iEkhines^ aie ftjdl e2itanl. 
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tooky'fhls, to put the people upon fending an armament 
to £uboea» which was brought under the yoke of Philip bj 
its petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edi£t, in 
pumiance of which they pafled over to that peninfula, and 
drove out the Macedonians. His fecond operation was 
the fending fuccors to the Byzantians and Perinthians, 
with whom Philip was at war. He perfuaded the people 
to drop their reCentment,,to forget the faults which both' 
thofe nations haiL committed in the confederate war, and 
to fend a body of troops to their alliftance. They did fo,. 
and it faved them- from ruin. . After this he went ambaf- 
fador to the ftates of Greece ; and, by his animating ad- 
drefsy brought themalmoftall to join in the league againft 
Philip. Bdfide the troops of the feveral cities, they took: 
an army of mercenaries, to, the number of fifteen thoufandi 
foot, and two thoufand horfe, into pay, and readily con- 
tributed to the charge. Theophraftus tells us, that, wheii. 
the allies defired their contributions might be. fettled, 
Crobylus the orator anfwered,.''That war could not be. 
•* brought to any fet diet." 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon thefe movements ;^ 
and all were folicitous for the event. The cities of Euboea^ 
the Achaeans, the Corinthians, the Megarenfians, th& 
Leucadians, the Corcyraeans, had each feverally engaged . 
for themfelves againft the Macedonians. Yet the.greateft 
work remained for Demofthencs to do j which was. to- 
bring, the Thebans over to the league. Their country 
bordered upon Attica ; they had a great army on foot, and 
were then reckoned the beft foldiers in Greece. But they 
had recent obligations to Philip in the Phocian war, and 
therefore it was not eafy to draw them from him ; efpecially 
when they confidered the frequent quarrels and a6ls of 
hoftility in which their vicinity to Athens engaged them. . 
Meantime Philip, elated with his fuccefs at Amphifla, 
furprifed ELatea, and poflcffed himfelf of Phocis. The- 
Athenians were ftruck with artonifhment, and not one ot 
them durft naount the roftrum : No one knew what advicei 
to give 5 but a melancholy filence reigned in the city. In 
thit diftrefs Demofthenes -alone ftood forth, and propofed,. 
that application (hould be made to the Thebans. He like-* 
wife animated the people in hisufual manner, and infpired 
them with frefli hopes ; in confequence of which, he was. 
fcnt ambaflador to Thebes, fome others being joined in, 
Gommiffioa with him. Philip too, on his part>^ as Macyas^ 
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informs us, fent Amyntiis and Clearchus, two Macedoni- 
ans, Doachus the Theflalian, and Thrafida&tis the Elean^* 
to anfwer the Athenian deputies. The Tliebans were not 
ignorant what way their true intereft pointed ; but each 
of them had the evils of war before his eyes ; for their 
Phocian wounds were ftill frefh upon them. However^ 
thd powers of the orator, as Theopompus tells us, rekin- 
dled their courage and ambition fo efFeftually, that all 
other objects were difregarded. They loft fi^ht of fear, 
of caution, of every prior Attachment, and, through the 
force of his eloquence, fell with enthufiaflic tranfports itt- 
to the path of honor. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that 
PTiilip immediately fent ambaffadors to Athens to apply 
for peace ; Greece recovered her fpirits, whilft fhe ftood 
waitmg for the event ; and not only the Athenian gener- 
als, but the governors of Boeotia, were ready to execute 
thfe commands of Demofthenes. All the aflemblies, as 
well thofe of Thebes, as thofe of Athens, were under his 
direftion ; he was equally beloved, equally powerful in 
both places ; and, as Theopompus fhows, it was no more 
than his merit claimed. But the fuperior power of for- 
tune, which feems to have been working a revolution, and 
drawing the liberties of Greece to a period at that time, 
oppofea and baffled all the meafures that could be ti^en. 
The deity difcovered many tokens of the approaching 
event. Among the reft, the prieftcfs of Apollo delivered 
dreadful oracles ; and an old prophecy from the SidyMine 
b^oks was then much repeated — 

Far from Thermodon's banks, when, fiain'd with bteod^- 

Boeotia trembles o'er the crimfon flood, 

On eagle pinions let me pierce the ft.y, 

And fee the vwwfuifti'd weep, the viaor die I 

This Therraodon, they fay, isafmall river inour eoontrf 
near Chaeronea, which falls intathe Cephifus. At prefent 

* As the country of Amynta»and Clearchus is inentioned, fo xf\ 
all probability was that of the ether ambadadors who were to aft 
with them. The teyt, as it now fbnds, is A^iTMy f^ay ««»- KXfc- 

nm before QBOvaiX^t^ ftionld probably be taken away. As t* 
Tkosfidaeus, we^ find m Pluocch's mocals, ikathe was m Elesn. 
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we know no river of that name ; bat we conje£lure that 
the Haemon which runs by the temple of Hercules, where 
the Greeks encamped, might then be called Thermodon ; 
and the battle having filled it with blood and the bodies of 
the flain, it might, on that account, change its appellation. 
Durius, indeed, fays, that Thermodon was not a river, 
but that fome of the foldiers, as they were pitching their 
tents, and opening the trenches, found a fmall llatue, with 
an infcription, which fignified^ that the perfon represented 
was Thermodon holding a wounded Amazon in his arms. 
He adds, that there was another oracle on the fubjedt, 
much taken notice of at that time — 



• Fell bird of prey 



Wait thou the plenteous harveft which the fword 
Will give thee on Thermodon. 

But it is hard to fay what truth there is in thefe ac- 
counts. 

As to Demofthenes, he is faid to have had fuch confi- 
dence in the Grecian arms, and to have been fo much e- 
lated with the courage and fpirit of fo many brave men 
calling for the enemy, that he would not fuffer them to re» 

Srd any oracles or prophecies. He told them, that he 
pe€bed the jjTrophetefs herfelf of Philippizing, He put 
the Thebans in mind of Epaminondas, and the Athenians 
of Pericles, how they reckoned fuch things as mere pre- 
texts of cowardice, and purfued the plan which their reafon 
had diftated. Thus fur, Demofthenes acquitted himfelf 
like a man of fpirit and honor. But in the battle, he per- 
formed nothing worthy of the glorious things he liad fpok- 
en. He quitted his poft ; he threw away his arms ; he fled 
in the moft infamous manner ; and was not aftiamed, as 
Pytheas fays, to belie the infcription which he had put 
upon his fhield in golden characters, to good fortune. 
Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of 
his heart, committed a thouf^nd exceffes. He drank to 
intoxication, and danced over the dead, making a kind of 
fong of the firft part of the decree which Demofthenes had 
procured, and beating time to it — Demofthenes the F<ta^ 
neatly fon of Demofthenes, has decreed. But when he aunc 
to be fober again, and confidered the dangers with which 
he had lately been furrounded, he trembled to think of the 
prodigious force and power of that orator* who had obUg- 
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ed him to put both empire and life on the caft of a day, 
on a few hours of that day.* 

The fame of Deraofthencs reached the PeWian court ; 
and the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding 
them to fupply him with money, and to attend to him more 
than to any other man in Greece j becaufe he beft knew 
how to make a diverfion in his favor, by raifing frefh 
troubles, and finding employment for the Macedonian 
arms nearer home. This Alexander afterwards difcover- 
ed by the letters of Demofthencs which he found at Sar- 
dis ; and the papers of the Perfian Governors expefling 
the fums which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had loft this great battle, thofe of the 
contrary faclion attacked Demofthcnes, and brought a va- 
riety of public accufationsagainft him. The people, howev- 
er, not only acquitted him, but treated him with the fame 
refpeft as before, and called him to the helm again, as^ 
pcrfon whom they knew to be a wellwifher to his country. 
So that, when the bones of thofe who fell at Chaeronea 
were brought home to be interred, ihey pitched upon De- 
mofthenes to make the funeral oration. They were, there- 
fore, fo far from bearing their misfortune in a mean and un- 
generous manner, as Thcopompus, in a tragical ftrain rcprc. 
Kfnts it ; that by the great honor they did the counfeiIar,tney 
ihowed they did not repent of having followed his advice. 

Demofthenes accordingly made the oration. But, after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edi6h, becaufe 
He cenfidered fortune as inaufpicious to him ; but fome- 
times that of one friend, fometimcs that of another, till he 
recovered 'his fpirits upon the death of Philip. For that 
prince did not long furvive his victory at Chaoronca ; and 
his fate feemed to be prefignified in the laft of the verfe* 
above quoted : 

And, fee the vaaquiftied weep, the vi^^er die ! 

Demodhenes had fecret intelligence t)f the death of 
Philip'; and, in orderto pif )oflefs the people with hopes 
of fome good fuccefs to come^ he entered the aflembly with 
a gay countenance, pretending he had feen a vifion which 

♦Demadcs the orator contributed to bring him to the right ufeof 
his retfon, when he told him with fuch diftiiiguiihed magtianimi* 
ty, " Iftwt fortune had placed him in thecharaiSteTof h^axatsonoux 
** but that he cbofii to piay the pert of Theriileo." 



^: 
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announced fomcthing great for Athens. Soon after, mef- 
fangers came with an account of Philip's death. The A- 
thenians immediately offered facriiices of acknowledge 
juent to the gods for fo happy an event, and voted a crown 
for Paulanias, who killed him. Demofthenes, on this oc- 
cafion, mad^ his appearance in magnificent attire, and with 
a garland on his head, though k was only the feventh day 
after his daughter's death, as i^fchines tells us, who, on 
that account, reproaches him as an unnatural father. But 
he muft himfelf have been of an ungenerous and effeminate 
difpoHtion, if he coniidered tears and lamentations as 
marks of a kind and affeftionate parent, and condenuied 
the man who bore fuch a lofs with moderation. 

At the fame time, I do not pretend to fay the Atheni- 
ans were right in crowning themfelves witli flowers, or in 
iacrificing, upon the death of a prince who had behaved 
to them with fo much gentlenefs and humanity in their 
misfortunes. For it was a meannefs, below contempt, to 
honor him in his life, and admit him a citizen -, and yet, 
after he was fallen by tlie hands of another, not to keep 
their joy within any bounds, but to infult the dead, and 
fing triumphal fongs, as if they had performed fome ex- 
traordinary a6l of valor. 

I commend Demoflhenes, indeed, for leaving the tears 
and other inftances of mourning, which his domeflic mif- 
fortunes might claim, to the women, and going about fuch 
adtions as he thought conducive to the welfare of his coun- 
try. For I think a man of fuch firmneis and other abili- 
ties as a flatefman ought to have, fliould always have the 
common concern in view, and look upon his private acci- 
dents or buHnefs as confiderations much inferior to the 
public. In confequence of which, he will be much more 
careful to maintain his dignity, than a6tors who perfonate 
kings and tyrants ; ar.d yet thefe, we fee, neither laugh 
nor weep according to the didtates of their own palfions, 
but as they are directed by the fubjecl of the drama. It is 
univerfally acknowledged that \ie are not to abandon the 
unhappy to their forrows, but to endeavor to confoie 
them by rational difcourfe, or by turning their attention to 
more agreeable obje<5ls ; in the fame manner as we defwe 
thofe who have weak eyes, to turn them from bright and 
dazzling colors, to green, or others of a fofter kind. And 
what better confolation can there be under doraeftic afflic- 
tions than to attemper and alleviate them with the public 
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lUccefs ;* fo that, by fuch a mixture, the bad may be cof- 
refted by the good. Thefe reflections we thought proper 
to make, becaufc we have obferved that this difcourfc of 
j^fchines has weakened the minds of many perfons, and 
put them upon indulging all the effeminacy of forrow. 

Demollhenes now fblicited the ftates of Greece «u^tn> 
and they entered once more into the league. The Thc- 
bans being furnifhed with arms by Demofthenes, attacked 
the garrifon in their citadel, and killed great numbers ; 
and the Athenians prepared to join them in the war. De- 
mofthenes mounted the roftrum almoft every day ; and he 
wrote to the king of Perfia*s lieutenants in Afia, to invite 
them to commence hoftilities from that quarter againft Al- 
exander, whom he called a bovf a fecond Margites,f 

But when Alexander had /ettled the affairs of his own 
country, and marched into Bceotia with all his forces, the 
pride of the Athenians was humbled, and the fpirit of 
Demofthenes died away. They deferted the Thebans ; 
and that unhappy people had to ftand the whole fury of 
the war by themfelves ; in confequence of which they loft 
their city. The Athenians were in great trouble and con- 
fufion ; and they could think of no better meafu re, than the 
lending Demofthenes, and fome others, AmbafTadors to 
•Alexander. But Demofthenes dreading the anger of that 
monarch, turned back at Mount Cithaeron, and relinquifh- 
cd his coramiflion. Alexander immediately fent deputies 
to Athens, who, (according to Idomeneus and Duris) de- 
manded that they would deliver up ten of tlieir orators. 
But the greateft part, and thofe the moft reputable of the 
hiftorians fay, that he demanded only thefe eight, Demof- 
thenes, Polyeuftus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Da- 
■mon, Callifthenes, and Charidenms. On this occafion, 
Demofthenes addrefled the people in the fable of thelhecp, 

* In the printed text, it is warfi^o? aTV^UffHt but die Fitk$it 
jnd another manufciipt gives us lyTwp^b^i}?. Some queftion 
whether xoi»«i» 'nru^at can mean public joy, though fea^ docs 
certainly fometiines mean the afle£tions or paffions in general. . U 
would, indeed, be good ienle to lay, We ought to lofe our privste 
forrows in the public : Dolithou mourn for tliyiclf, when thy 
country is perifliing ? But that iu:erpreUJtion wauld not agree widi 
what" follows, To»5 CiXt*oc7-*i» a^»ti^Her»v Ta^«»f« that the bad tuy 
be corre&ed by the good. 

+ Homer wrote a fatiro againft this M^rgitcs, who appears toJiave 
been a very contemptible charaftcr. 
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•w^ wcreto give up their dogs to the wolves, before they 
^o.uW grant them peace. By which he in/inuated, that he 
and the other orators were the guards of the people, as the 
tiogs were of the flock j and that Alexander was the great 
wolf they had to treat with. And again : *« As we fee 
** merchants carrying about a f mall ikmple in a difli, by 
" which they fell large quantities of wheat ; fo you, in 
<«, ps, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body of 
*« citizens." Thefe particulars we have from Ariftobulus 
•f Qi0andria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full affcm- 
bly } and Demades feeing them in g*-eat perplexity, offer- 
ed to go alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for 
the orators, on condition that each of them would give 
hira five talents ; whether it was that he depended upon 
the fnendfhip that prince had for him, or whether he hop- 
ed to find him, like a lion, fatiated with blood, he fuc- 
ceededy however, in his application for the orators, and 
reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation 
■of Demades, and the other orators of his party, greatly 
increafed ; and that of Demofthenes gradually declined. 
It is true, hfe raifed his head a little, when Agis, king of 
Sparta, took the field ; but it foon fell again ; for the 
Athenians rcfufed to join him, Agis was killed in battle, 
and the Lacedaemonians entirely routed. 

About this time* the affair concerning the cro*wn came 
•agam upon the carpet. The information was firfblaid under 
the arcnonfhip of Chaerondas ; and the caufe was not deter- 
mined till ten years after, + under Ariflophon. It was the 
mod celcbrated'Oaufe tliat ever was pleaded, as well on ac- 
'Count of the reputation of the orators, as the generous be- 
havior of the judges. For, though the prolecutors of 
Demofthenes were then in grieat power, as being entirely 
in the Macedonian intereft, the judges would not give 
their voices againft him ; but, on the contrary, acquitted 
• him fo honorably, that -ffifchines had not-a fifth part of the 

* Demodhenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expenfe ; 
for which the people, at the motion of- Ctefiphon, decreed him a 
crown of gold. This excited the envy and jealoufy of iEfchines 
who thereupon brought that famous impeachment againft Demof- 
thenes, wtiich occaHoned his inimitable Oration de Corona. 

+ Plutarch muft be miftaken here. It does not appear, upon the 
exB6left calculation, to have been more than eight years. 

Vol. V. F 
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fufFragesI* i^fchines immediately quitted Athens, and 
fpent the reft of his days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodei 
and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this, that Harpaliis came froiri Afia 
to Athens, t He had fled from the fervice of Alexander, 
both becauie he was confcious to himfelf of having falfified 
his truft, to minifter to his pleafure, and becaufe he dread- 
ed his mafter, who now was become terrible to his bef! 
friends. As he applied to the people of Athens for ihel- 
ter, and defired protection for his fhips and treafures, moft 
of the orators nad an eye upon the gold, and fupported 
his application with all their intereft. Demofthenes at 
firft advifed them to order Harpalus off immediately, and 
to be particularly careful not to involve the city in war 
again, without any juft or neceflary caufe. 

Yet a few days after when they were taking an account 
of the treafure, Harpalus perceiving that Demofthenes was 
much pleafed with one of the king's cups, and ftood ad- 
miring the workmanftiip and faftiion, defired him to take 
it in his hand, and feel the weight of the gold. Demof- 
thenes being furprifed at the weight, and alking Harpalus 
how much it might bring, he fmiled and faid, " It will 
** bring you twenty talents.'* And as foon as it was night, 
he fent him the cup with that fum. For Harpalus knew 
well enough how to diftinguifti a man's paflion for gold, 
by his pleafure at the fight, and the keen looks he caft upon 
it. Demofthenes could not refift the temptation ; it made 
all theimpreflion upon him that was expefted ; he received- 
the money, like a garrif^n, into his houfe, and went over 
to the intereft of Harpalus. Next day, he came into the 
aftembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his- 
neck ; and when the people called upon him to get up and 
fpeak, he made figns that he had loft his voice. Upon 
which fome that were by, faid, ** it was no common hoarfc- 
" nefs that he had got in the night ; it was a hoarfenefs 
" occafioned by fwallowing gold and filver." Aftcr- 

* This was a very ignominious circumftancc; for if the accufer 
had uota fifth part of the fuffragcs, he was fined a thou land drachmas. 

+ Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treafure in Babylon ; 
aad, flattering himfelf that he wowld never return from his Indian 
expedition, he gave into all manner of crimes and excolfes. At 
lalt, when he found that Alexander was really returning, and that 
he took a feverc account of fuch people as himfelf, he thought 
proper to march off with 5000 talents, and 6000 mcii, into AtUca. 
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wardSy when all the people were apprifedof his taking the 
bribe, and he wanted to fpeak in his own defence, they 
would not fuffer him, but raifcd a clamor, and exprefled 
their indignation. At the fame time, fomebody or other 
ftood up and faid fneeringly, " Will you not liften to the 
** man with the cup."* The Athenians then immediately 
fcnt Harpalus off; and, fearing they might be called to 
account for the money with which the orators had been 
corrupted, they made aftrict inquiry after it, and fearched 
all their houfes, except that of Callicles the fon of Arre- 
nides ; whom they fpared, as Theopompus fays, becaufe 
he was newly married, and Iiis bride was in his houfe. 

At the fame time, Demofthenes, feemingly with a defign 
to prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair 
fliould be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all 
perfons punifhed who (hould be found guilty of taking 
Dribes. In confequence of which, he appeared before that 
court, and was one of the firft that were convicted. Bein^ 
fentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprifoned 
till it was paid, the difgrace of his convi6lion, and the 
yrcaknefs of his conftitution, which could not bear clofe 
confinement, determined him to fly ; and this he did, un- 
difcovered by fome, and aflifted by others. It is faid, that 
when he was not far from the city, he perceived fome of 
his late adverfaries following,^ and endeavored to Jiide 
himfelf. But they called to him by name ; and when they 
came nearer, defired him to take fome necelTary fupplies of 
money, which they had brought with them for that pur- 
Dofe. They affured him, they had no other defign in fol- 
lowing; and exhorted him to take courage. But Demof- 
thenes gave into more violent expreflions of grief than ever, 
and faid, " What comfort can I have, when I leave enemies 
*• in this city more generous than it fecms poflible to find 
** friends in any other V* He bore his exile in a very 
weak and effeminate manner. For the moft part,, he re- 
lided in -^gina or Troezene ; where, whenever he looked 
towards Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. In his expref- 

♦ This alludes to a cuftomof the ancients at their feafts ; where- 
in it was ufual for the cup to pafs from hand to hand ; and the 
pcrfon who held it fung a fong, to which the reft gave attention. 

+ It is recorded by Phocius, that iEfchines, when he left Ath- 
ens, was followed in like manner, and aflifled by Demofthenes ; 
and that, when he offered him confolatiens, he made the fame an- 
fwer. Plutarch likewilie mentions this circumftance in the lives of 
the ten orators. 
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f: 011% there was nothing o^ a rational firmnefj; notKing* 
anfv.'crable to the bold things he had faid and done in hi* 
avJminiftration. When he left Athens, we are told, he 
Jifted up his hands towards the citadel, and faid, " O Min^ 
** erva, goddefs of thofe towers, whence is it that thoo. 
'* delightcft in three fuch monfters as an owl, a dragon,. 
" and the people." The young men who reforted to him. 
for inf>ru6bion, he advifed, by no means, to meddle with 
affairs of ftate. He told thera, " That, if two roads had 
** been fiiown him at firft, the one leading to the rofirum 
** and the bufincfs of the ailembly, and the other to cer» 
" tain dellrudlion ; and he could have forefeen the evili 
" that awaited him in the political walk,. the fears, the en- 
** vy, the calumny, and contention ; he would have chof-^ 
•* en that road which led to immediate death.** 

During the exile of Demofthenes, Alexander died.* 
The Greek cities once more combining upon tliat events 
Xeoftheres performed great things ; and, among the rcfr, 
drew a line^ofcircumvallation around Antipater, whom he 
had (hut up in Lamia. Pytheas the orator, with Callirae- 
don and Carabus, left Athens,and going over to Antipater, 
accompanied his friends and ambaiTadors in their applica-* 
tions to the Greeks, and in perfuading them not to defert 
the Macedonian caufe, norliften to the Athenians. On the 
other hand, Demofthenes joined the Atlienian deputies, and 
exerted hi mfelf greatly with them in exhorting the flatesto 
fall with united efforts upon the Macedonians, and drive 
them out of Greece. Phylarchus tells us, that, in one of 
the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Dcmollhenesfpokewith 
great acrimony ; the one inpleadirig for the Macedonians, 
and the other for the Greeks. Pytheas is reported to have 
faid, ** As fome ficknefs is always fuppofed to be in the 
•* houfe into which afs's milk is brought ; fo the city; 
** which an Athenian embalTy ever enters, muft neceflan- 
" ly be in a fick and decaying condition." Demoithenes 
turned the comparifon againft him, by faying, **. As af»*> 
'* milk never enters but for curing the (ick ; fo the Athe-i 
** nians never appear but for remedying fome difordcr.** 

The people of Athens were fo much pleafed with thU 
repartee, that they immediately voted for the recal pf 
Demofthenes. It was Damon the Paeanean, coufin germaii 
to Demofthenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was 

* Olyoip. cxiv. Demofthenes was then in his fiftyei^hth year. 
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font to fetch him from ^gina ; and when he came up 
from the Piraeus to Athens, the whole body of citizens 
went to meet and congratulate him on his return ; info- 
much that there was neither a magiftrate nor prieft left in 
the town. Demetrius of Magnefia acquaints us, that De- 
mofthenes lifted up his hands towards heaven in thanks 
for that happy day. ** Happier," faid he, " is my return 
** than that of Alcibiades. It was through compulfioft 
** that the Athenians reftored him, but me they have re- 
** called from a motive of kindnefs.*' 

The fine, however, ftill remained due ; for they could 
not extend their grace fo far as to repeal his fentence. 
But they found out a method to evade the law, while they 
feemcd to comply with it. It was the cuftom, in the fac,. 
rifices to Jupiter the Preferver, to pay the perfons who 
prepared and adorned the altars. They, therefore, ap- 
pointed Demofthenes to this charge ; and ordered that he 
ihould have fifty talents for his trouble, which . was the 
fum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. 
The affairs of Greece foon went to ruin. They loft the 
battle of Crano in the month of Auguft,* a Macedonian 
garrifon entered Munychia in September,! and Demof- 
thenes loft his life in October. J 

It happened in the following manner : When news was 
brought that Antipater and Cratenjs were coming to Ath- 
jChs, Demofthenes and thofe of his party haftened to get out 
privately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at 
the motion of Demades, condemned them to death. As 
they fled different wajjs, Antipater fent a company of fol- 
4iiers about the country to feize them. Archias, furnamed 
Pbu^adotheraSf or the exile hunter^ was their captain. It 
is faid, he was a native of Thurim, and had been fpme time 
a tragedian ; they add, that Polus of -^gina, who excelled 
all the a6tors of his time, was his fcholar. Hermippus 
reckons Archias among the difciples of Lacritus the rhet- 
orician ; and Demetrius fays he fpent fome time at the 
ichool of Anaximenes. This Archias, however, drew 
Hyperides the orator, Ariftonicus of Marathon, and Hi- 
meraeus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, out of 
Ihe temple of iEacus in uEgina, where they had taken re- 
fuge, and fent them to Antipater at Cleonae. There th^y 

♦ Mctagitnion, + Boedromion. % Pyanepfxpn. 
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Kcre executed ; and Hyperides is faid to l.ave firit hadliis 
tongue cut out. 

Archias being infonned that Demofthenes had ts^n 
jfan6luary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria^ JUe and 
his Thracian foldiers palTed over to it in raw bo^ts^ As 
foon as he was landed, he went to the orator, and eode^iv- 
ored to perfuade him to quit the temple, apd go ^itK luta 
to Antipater ; alTuring him that he had no hard meaiure 
to expeiSh But it happened that Demofthenes had (een a 
llrange vifion the night before. He thought that he was 
contending with Archias^ which could play the trag«diaiv 
the heft ; that he Succeeded in his a<^ion ; had the audu 
ence on his fide, aAd would certainly have obtained the 
prize, had not Archias outdone him in the dredTes and de- 
corations of the theatre. Therefore, wlien Archias had 
addreflfed him with a great appearance of humaiuty, h^ 
fixed his eyes on him, and faid, without rifing froiu his 
feat, " Neither your action moved me formerly, nor. d^ 
•* your promifes move me now.'* Archias then beg^a t^ 
tlireaten him ; upon which he faid, ^* Before, jrou aSled a 
" part i now you fpeak as from the Macedonian triftpd* 
** Only wait a while, till I have fent my lafl ordera to my 
** family." So faying, he retired into the inner part of 
the temple ; and, takmg fome paper, as if he meant; tfi 
write, he put the pen in his mouth, and bit it aconftdep^ble 
time, as he ufed to do when thoughtful about his cpni^^.r 
fition ; after which, 1^ covered his head, and put ijt in. a 
reclining pofture. The foldiers who ftood at the door^ 
apprehending that he took thefe methods to put o$'the 
fatal (Iroke, laughed at him, and called him a coward. 
Archias then approaching him, deured him to rife, aod 
l^egan to repeat the promifes of making his peace with 
Antipater. Demofthenes, who by this time felt the opera- 
tion of the peifon he had taken ftrong upon him, uncovered 
his face, and looking upon Archias, '* Now,'* faid he» 
•' you may a£t the part or Creon* in the play, as foon as 
** you pleafe, and caft out this carcafs of mine unburied* 
** For my part, O gracious Neptune, I quit thy temple 
** with my breath within me. But Antipater and the Mac- 
•* cdonians would not have fcrupled to profane it with 
** murder." By this time he could fcarcely ftand> and 

' •* Alluding to that paflage in \he Antigone of Sophocles, wbtie 
Ci^OR fofbida the bedy oi f iplynici^ to U bvricd* 
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therefore defired them to fupport him. But in attempt, 
ing towdiYk out, he fell by the altar, and expired with a 
groati. 

ArUlo fays, he fucked the poifon from a pen, as we 
have related it. One Fappus^ wh^fe memoirs were re- 
covered by l^ermippus, reports, that, when he fell by tlie 
altar, tner^ was found en his paper the beginning of a let- 
ter, " Demo/ihenes to Antipatcr," and nothing more. . 
He adds, that jpeople being furprifed that he died fo quick- 
ly, theThracianswho fiood at the door, aiTured them tbajt 
be took the poifon in his hand ou.t of a piece of cloth, and 
put it to his mouth. To them it had the appearance of 
gpld. Upon inquiry made by Archias, a young maid who 
lerved Demoilhenee, faid, he had long wore t£it piece of 
cloth by way of amulet. Eratofilienes, tells us, that he 
kept thp poifon in the hollow of a bracelet button which 
b^; wore upon his arm. Many others have written upon 
the iblpje^v; but it is not neceflary t9 give all their differ- 
ent accounts. We fliall only add, that Dcmocharis, a fer- 
vant oif Dempfthenes, a0erts, that he did not think his 
dcsitb owing to poifon, but to the favor of the gods, and a 
bappy providence, which foatched liimfroni the cruelty of 
thp Macedonians, by a. fpeedy and eafy death. He died 
on the Sixteenth of O^ober, which is the mofk mournful 
day in the ceremonies of the Tbe/mopAoria,^ The women 
kept it with failing in the temple of Ceres. 

At was not long before the people of Athens paid him 
the honors that were due to him, by ere6ling his flatue in 
bnifs, an4 decreeing that the eldeft of his family fhould 
be maintained in the P^ytaneunut at the public charee.-^ 
thi* cc;lebr^ed infcription was put upon the pedeSal of 
his ftatue : 

Divine in fpeeck^ in judgratent, too, divine, 
Had valor's wreath, Demoilhenes, been thine. 
Fair Greqce had ft ill her freedom'& enfign borae^ 
And held the fcourge e£ Maced«n in (com ! 

For no regard is to be paid to thofe who fay that Demof- 

♦ This was an annual fcftival in honor of Ceiis. It began the 
fourteenth of Oftober, and ended the eigkteenth. The third day of 
the fellival was a day of fading and xnortificalio* ; and this is ihe 
day that Flutarch fpeaks of. 
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thenes himfelf uttered thefe lines in CalaHria, juft before 
he took the poifon.* 

A little before I vifited Athens, the following adventure 
is faid to have happened. A foldier being fummoned to 
appear before the commanding officer upon fome mifde- 
meanor, put the little gold he had in the hands of the ftat- 
ue of Demorthenes, which were in fome meafure clench- 
ed. A liiiall piane tree grew by it, and many leaves either 
accidentally lodged there by the winds, or purpofely fo 
placed by the (oldie: , covered the gold a confiderable time. 
When he returned and found his- money entire, the fame 
of this accident was fpread abroad, and many of the wits of 
Athens ftrove which could write the beft copy of verfes, 
to vindicate Diimoithenes from the charge ot corruption. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honors 
he had acquired. Tlie Being who took it in charge to 
revenge Demofthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he 
juftly perifhed by the hands of thofe whom he had bafely 
flattered. They had hated him for fome time ; but at laft 
they caught him in a fa6t which could neither be excufed 
nor pardoned. letters of his were intercepted, in which 
he exhorted Perdiccas to feize Macedonia, and deliver 
Greece, which, he faid, ** hung only by an old rotten ftalk,'* 
meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, tlie Corinthian, accuHng 
him of this treafon, Caflander was fo much provoked, that 
he flabbed his fon in his arms, and afterwards gave orders 
for his execution. Thus, by the moft dreadUil misfor- 
tunes, he learned that traitors alijoaysfirftfell themfel*ves : 
A truth which Demofthenes had often told him before, but 
he would never believe it. Such, xnv Soflius, is the life of 
Demofthenes, which we have compiled in the beft manner 
we could, from books and from tradition. 

♦ This infcription, fo far frbm doingDemoRhencs honor, is the 
greateft difgrace that the Athenians could havefaftened on his mem- 
ory. It reproaches him with 9 weakneiis, which, when the fafety 
•f his country was at ftake, was luch a deplorable want of virtue 
aad maohooQ, as no parts or talents could attone for. 
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JL HE account we have of Helvia the mother of Cicero, 
is, that the family was noble,* and her character excel. 
lent. Of his father there is nothing faid but in extremes. 
For fqme affirm that he was tlie fon of a fiiller,+ and edu- 
cated in that trade, while others deduce his origin from 
Attius Tullus,t a prince who governed the Vplfci with 
great reputation. Be that as it may, I think the firft of 
the family who bore the name of Cicero, mufl have been an 
extraordinary man ; and for that reafon his pofterity did 
not rejert the appellation, but rather took to it with pleaf- 
ure, though it was a common fubjefl of ridicule j for the 
Latins call a vetch rif^ r, and he had a flat excrefcence on. 
the top of his nofe in refemblance of a vetch, from which 
he got the furname.^ As for the Cicero of whom we are^ 
writing, his friends advifed him, on his firfl application to 
bufin^s, and foli^iting qne of the great offices of ftate, to 
lay aiidc or change that name. B ut he anfwered with great 
fpirit, ** That hfe would endeavor to make the name of 
•* Cicero more glorious than that of the Scauri and the Ca- 
** tuli." When quseftor in 8icily, he confecrated in one 
of the temples a vafe or fome otlier offering in filver, upon 
Which he infcribed his two firft names Marcus Tuliius, and , 
punpin^upon the third, ordered the artificer to engrave a 
vetch. Such is the account we have of his name. 

He was born on the third of January, || the day on which 
the Magiftrates now facrifice and pay their devotions for 
the health of the emperor ; and it is laid that his mother 

♦ Cinaa was 9f this family. 

+ Dion tells us that Q. Calenus wgs the author of this caluiuny, 
Cicero in his books de Lfgibus^ has laid enough to fliow that both. 
liislaVhtr and grandfather were perfons of property and of a liberal 
education. 

^" ^ The fame prince to whom Coriolanus retired four hundred 
years before. 

^ Pliny's account of the origin of this name is more probable. 
He fupppfes that the perfon who iirfi bore it was remarkable iorthe 
cultivation of vetches. So Fabius, Lentuhfc;, and Pifo, had their 
names from beans, tares, and peafe. 

II In the tix hundred and fortyfeventh year of Rome ; a hundred 
and four years before th* Chriftia^ era. ' fompey was boru tlfc% 
tamt year. 
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was delivered of him without pain. It is alfo reported, 
that a fpectre appeared to his nurfe, and foretold, that the 
child fhe had the happinefs to attend, wouli one day 
prove a great benefit to the whole commonwealth of Rome. 
Thefe things might have pafled for idle dreams, had he not 
foon demonftrated the truth of the prediftion. Wlien he 
was of a proper age to go to fchool, his genius broke out 
with fo much luftre, and he gained fo diftinguifhed a rep- 
utation among the boys, that the fathers of fome of them 
repaired to the fchools to fee Cicero, and to have Speci- 
mens of his cuparity for literature ; but the lefs civilized 
were angry with their fons, when they faw them take Ci- 
cero in the middle of them as they walked, and always give 
him the place of honor. He had the turn of genius and 
difpofition which Plato* would have a fcliolar and philof- 
opher to poflefs. He had both capacity and inclination to 
learn all the arts, nor was there any branch of fcience that 
he defpifed ; yet he was moft inclined to poetry ; -and there 
is ftill extant a poem, entitled Pontius GlaucuSyf which 
was written by him, when a boy, in teramater verfe. In 
procefs of time, when he had ftudied this art with greater 
application, he was looked upon as the beft poet, as well as 
the greateft orator in Rome. His reputation for oratory 
ilill remains notwithftanding theconfiderable changes that 
have fince been made in the language ; but, as many in-« 
genious poets have appeared fmce his time, his poetry has 
Toft its credit, and is now neglected. J 

When he had finifhed thoft ftudies through which boys 
commonly pafs, he attended the lectures of Philo the aca- 
demician, whom of all the feholars of Cliiomachus, the 
Romans moft admired for his eloquence, and loved for his 
conduct. At the fame time he made great improvement 
in the knowledge of the law, under Mucius Scaevola, an 

* Plato's Commonwealth, lib. v. 

t This Glaucus was a famous fi(herman,who, aftereatingof a cer- 
tain herb, jumped into the fea, and became one of the gods of that el* 
ement. ^fchylus wrote a tragedy on the fubjcft. Cicero's poem 
is loft. 

\ Plutarch was a very indifferent judge of the Latin poetry, and 
his fpcaking with fo much favor of Cicero's, contrary to the opia« 
ion of Juvenal and many others, is a ftrong proof of it. Hetranf- 
lated Aratus into verfe ai the age of feventeen, and wrote a poem it| 
praife of the ad^ion of Marius, which, Scaevola faid, would livt 
through innumerable ages. But he was out of his prophecy. !( 
Kas long been dead. And the poem which he wrote in thjee ppoks 
911 hi^ own cQnfuKhip, h^ (hajed the fame fat?. 
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eminent lawyer, and prefidcnt of the fenate. He likcwife 
rot a tafte of military knowledge under Sylla, in the Mar* 
Ban war.* But, afterwards, finding the commonwealth 
engaged in civil wars, which were likely to end in noth». 
ing but abfolute monarchy, he withdrew to a philofophic 
and comtemplative life ; converfing with men of letters 
from Greece, and making farther advances in fcience. 
This method of life he purfued till Sylla had made himlclf 
mailer, and there appeared to be fome eftablifhed govern- 
ment again. 

About this time Sylla ordered the eftatc of one of the 
citizens to be fold by auction, in confequence of his being 
killed as a perfon profcribed ; when it was ftruck off to 
Chryfogonus, Sylla*s freedman, at the fmall fum of two 
thoufand drachma, Rofcius, the fon and heir of the de- 
ceafed, cxprefTed his indignation, and declared that the 
ertate was worth two hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, en- 
raged at having his conduct thus publicly called in queftion, 
brought an action agaihft Rofcius for the murder of his 
father, and appointed Chryfogonus to be the manager. 
Such was the dread of ^ylla's cruelty, that no man offered 
to appear in defence of Rofcius, and nothing feemed left 
- for him but to fall a facrifice. In this diftrefs he applied 
to Cicero, and the friends of the young orator defired him 
to undertake the caufe j thinking he could not have a more 
glorious opportunity to enter the liftsof fame. According- 
ly he undertook his defence, fucceeded, and gained great 
applaufe.f But fearing Sylla's refentment, he travelled 
into Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health 
was the motive. Indeed, he was of a lean and (lender 
habit, and his ftomach was fo weak, tliat he was obliged 
to be very fparing in his diet, and not to eat till a late 
hour in the day. His voice, however, had a variety of 
i-nfle^ions, but was at the fame limeharfli and unformed ; 
and, as in the vehemence and enthufiafm of fpeaking, he 
always rofe into a loud key, there was reafon to appre- 
hend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Af- 
calonite, and was charmed with the fmoothnefs and grace 
of his 'elocution, though he did not approve his new doc- 
trines in philofophy. For Antiochus had left the ne*w 

* In the eighteenth year of his age. f la his twenty fevcnth year. 
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rMcademyj as it is called, and the fe^ of Carneades, either 
-from clear convi6iion and from the ftrength of the cvi^ 
dence of fenfe, or elfe from a (pirit of oppofition to thA 
ichools of Clitomachus and Philo, and had adopted mbtt 
of the do6lrines of the Stoics. But Cicero loved thcnena 
academy^ and entered more and more into its opinionis | 
having already taken his refolution, if he failed in his de<* 
ifgn of riling in the Aate, to retire from the forum aoii iH 
political intrigues, to Athens, and fpend his days in pcaee 
10 the bofom of philofophy. 

But not long after, he received the news^of Sylla's death. 
His body by this time was ftrengthened lay cxercife, and 
brought to a good habit. His voice was formed j and at 
the fame time that it was full and fonorpus, had gained 9 
fufficient fweetnefs, and was brought to a key which hh 
conilitution could bear. Betides, hts friends at Rome fo- 
iicited him by letters to return, and Antiochus exhorted 
him much to apply himfelf to public affairs. For whidi 
reafons he exercifed his rhetorical powers afrefh, as the 
beft engines for butinefs, and called lorth his political tal- 
ents. In fhort, he fuffered not a day to pafs without eitlier 
declaiming, or attending the moft celebrated orators. In 
the profecu'tion of this detign, he failed to Atia and the 
Ifland of Rhodes. Amongft the rhetoricians of Afiaj he 
availed himfelf of theindru^tions of Xenoclesof Adramyl- 
tium, Dionyfius of Magnetia, and Menippus of Caria. 
At Rhodes he (ludied under the rhetorician ApoUoniui 
the fon of Molo,* and the philofopher Pofldonius. It is 
faid, that Apollonius not underfianding the Roman Ian* 
.guage, detired Cicero to declaim in Greek ; and he read- 
ily complied, becaufe he thought by that means his faults 
might the better be corrected. When he had endedi his 
Reclamation, the reft were aftoniihed at his perforniance^ 
and ftrove which (hould praife him moft ; but ApoUooius 
ihowed no figns of plealure while he was fpeaking; and 
when he had done, he fat a long while thoughtful and B^ 
lent. At laft, obferving the uneafmefs it gave his pupil, 
he laid, " As for you, Cicero, I praife and admire you, 
" but I am concerned for the fate of Greece. She had 
** nothing left her but the glory of eloquence and enidi- 
^* tion, and you are carrying that too to Rome." 

♦ Not Apollonius the /on of Moh^ but ApoUonius hlolo. The {tmt 
iznillake is made by our nulfator in the life ofCsefai^ 
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Cicero now prepared to apply 4iimfelf to public affairt 
>¥ith great hopes of fuccefs ; but his fpirit received a check 
from the oracle at Delphi. For, upon his inquiring by 
what means he might rife to the greatell glory, the prieilels 
bade him '< follow nature, and not take the opinion of the 
*« Hiultitnde for the guide of his life." Hence it was, that 
aifter his coming to Rome, heafled at firfl with great cau- 
tion. He was timorous and backward in applying for 
pul^lic^ offices, and had the mortification to find himfelf 
negle6l^, and called a Greeks afcbolaftic ; terms which 
the-artizans, and others, the meaneftof the Romans, are 
very liberal in applying. But, as he was naturally ambi- 
tious to honor, ana fpurred on befides by his father and 
his friends, he betook himfelf to the bar. Nor was it by 
(low and infenfible degrees that he gained the palm of elo" 
quence ; bis fame (hot- forth at onCe, andlie was diftin- 
guifhed above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is faid 
that his turn for a^ienwas naturally as defeflive as that of 
Demollhenes, and therefore he took all the advantage he 
• could from the inftru6lion of Rofcius, wljp excelled in com- 
edy, and ef -ffifop, whofe talents lay in tragedy. This 
Mio^f we are told, when he was one day aaing Atfeus, 
in the part where he confiders in what manner he Ihould 
punifb Thyeftes, being worked up byhia pailion to a de- 
gree of infanity, with his fceptre (Iruck a fervant who hap. 
pened fuddenly to pafs by, and laid him dead at his feet. 
In confequence of tnefe helps, Cicero found his powers of 
perfuafion not alittleafliftedhyiaftionand jiift pronuncia- 
tion. But as for thofe orators who gave into a bawling 
manner,- he laughed at them, and faid, " Their weakneft 
** n»ade them get up into clamor, as lame men get on 
*•* horfeback." His excellence at hitting oflf a jeft or re- 
partee, animated his pleadings, and therefore feemcd not 
•foreign to the bufinefs of xYi^ forum ;* btit by bringing it 
'much into life, he offended numbers of people, and got 
the charaderof a malevolent man. 

He was appointed quceftor at -a time when there was a 
great fcarcityof corn ; and^iaving Sicily for his province, 
he gave the people^a great deal of trouble iat fifft, by com- 
pelling them to iend their corn to Rome. But jafterwards, 
when they came to experience his diligertCe, his juftlce and 
moderation, they honored him more tnan axlyiqu^ftor that 
kome had ever fent them. About that time, a number of 
ifonng 'Romans of noble families, who lay under the charge 
Vol. V. G 
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. of having violated the rules of difcipline, and not behaved 
with fufficient courage in time of fervice, were fent back 
to the praetor of Sicily. Cicero undertook th«ir defence, 
and acquitted himfelf of it with great ability and Aiccefs. 
As he returned to Rome, much elated with thefe advan. 
tagesy he tells us,* he met with a pleafant adventure. As 
he was on the road through Campania, meeting with a 
perfon of fome eminence, with whom he was- acquainted^ 
he alked him, "What they faid and thought- of his ac- 
** tions in Rome ?'' imagining that his name and>the glory 
of his achievements had filled the whole city. His ac. 
quaintance anfwered, " Why, where have youTbeen thea, 
« Cicero, all this time ?" 

This anfwer difpirited hiip extremely ; for he found 
that the accounts of his condudl had been lod in Rome, 
as in an iramen/c fea,and had made no remarkable addi* 
tion to his reputation. By mature reflexion upon this 
incident, he was brought to retrench his ambition, becaufe 
he faw that contention for glory was an endlefs thing, 
and had neither meafnre nor oounds to terminateit. Nev« 
erthelefs,:his immoderate love of praife, and his paffion 
for glory, always remained witkhim,.and often interrupt- 
ed his bed and wifeft defigns. 

When he, began to dedicate himfelf more eameftly- to 
public bufinefs, he thought that, while mechanics know the 
name, the place, the ufe of every tool and inftrument they 
take in their hands, though thofe things are inanimate, it 
would be abfurd for a ftatefman, whofe fundtions cannot 
be performed' but by means of men, to be negligent in ac- 
quainting himfelf with the citizens. He therefore made it 
his bufinefs to commit to memory not only their names, 
but the place of abode of thofe of greater note, what friends 
they made ufe of, and what neighbors were in their drcle* 
So that whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could 
cafily point out the eflates and houfcs of his friends. 

Though his own eilate was fufficient for his neceflitics, 
}Tt, as it was fniall, it feemed ftrange that he would take 
•neither fee nor prefent for his fervices at the bar. This 
was moft remarkable in the cafe ot Verres. Verres had 
been hrator in Sicily, and committed numberlefs adls of 
injuftice and. op predion. The Sicilians profecuted him, 
and Cicero gained tlie caufe for them, not fo much by 

* In his oration for Plancus. 
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pleading, as by forbearing to plead. The migiflrates, in 
their partiality to Verres, put oflf the trial by ieveral ad- 
journments to the laft day ; • and as Cicero knew there 
was not time for the advocates to be heard, and the mat- 
ter determined in the ufual method, he rofe up, and faid, 
** There was no occafion for pleadings," He therefore 
brought up the witnefles, and after their depolltions wete 
Taken, inbUed that the judges ihould give their verdict 
immediately. 

Yet we have an account of feveral humorous fayings of 
Cicero's in this caufe. When an emancipated flave, Cae- 
cilius by name, who was fufpe^led of being a Jew, would 
have fet aiide the Sicilians, and taken the profecution of 
Verres upon hiinfelf,t Cicero faid, ** What has a Jew to 
** do witn fwine's flelh ?" For the Romans call a boar pig 
verres. And when Verres reproached Cicero with effemi- 
nacy, he anfwered, ** Why do you not firft reprove your 
"own children ?'* For Verres had a young fon who wa< 
fuppofed to make an imfamous ufe of his advantages of 
perfon. Hortenftus the orator did not venture directly to 
plead the caufe of Verres, but he was prevailed on to ap- 
pear for him at tlie laying of the fine, and had received an 
woryj^hinx from him by wav of confide ration. In tins 
caie Cicero threw out feveral enigmatical hints again/t« 
Uorfionfios $ and when he laid, ** He knew not how to 
«* Iblvc riddles,** Cicero retorted, *' That is fomewhat 
*' (^rluige, when vou have si/phinx in your houie.*' 

Verres bein^ tJuis<x)ndeiuned, Ciceio fet his fine at feven 
hundred and fifty thoufand drachma ; upon which it was 
/aid by cenforious people, that he had been bribed to let 
him off fo low.} 1 he Sicilians, however, in acknowl- 
edgment of his afliAance, brought him when he was aedile, 
a number of things for his games, and other very valuable* 

• Not till Uie iafi day. Cicero brought it on a fezo days before 
Verres's friendsi were to come into o(Ece ; but of the feven orations 
which were compoiied on the occafion, the- two firft only were <le- 
livercd. A. U. 683. 

+ Cicero knew diat CaecHius was fecrrtly a friend to Verres, and 
wanlod by this means to bring him o£F: 

J This fine, indeed, was very inconfiderablc. The legal fine for 
extortion, in fuch cafes as that of Verres, was twice the fum e}#. 
torte«L The Sicilians laid a charge of 3aa,9i61. againftVejurcs ; 
the fine muft thcreifore have been 645,8321. but 750,000 drachmae 
was no more than 94,218!. PluUrch muft, therefore, rooft proba- 
bly have been miftakea. . 
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prefcnts ; but he was fo far from confiderin j his prfvate ad- 
vantage, that he made no other ufe of their generofity, 
than to lower the price of provifions. 

He had a handfome country feat at Arpinum, a fami 
near Naples, and another at Pompeii, but neither of theni 
were very confiderable. His wife Terentia brought him 
a fortune of a hundred and twenty thoufand (tenarihy and 
he fell heir to fomething that amounted* to ninety thoufand 
more. Upon this he lived in a genteel, and at the fame 
time a frugal manner, with men of letters, both Greeks 
and Romans, about him. He rarely took his meal before 
funfet ; not that bufinefs or ftitdy prevented his fitting 
down at table fooner, but the weakncfs of his (lomach, he 
thought, required that regimen. Indeed, he was fo exaft 
in all refpeas in the care of his health, that he had his 
ftared hours for rubbing and for the exercife of walking. 
By this noanagement of his donftitution, he gained a fum- 
cient ftock of health and ftrength for the great labors and 
fati^es he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town houfe which belonged to his fam- 
ily to his brother, and took up his refidence on tl^e Pala- 
tine hill, that thofe who came to pay their court to him 
might not have too far to go. For he had a levee every 
day, not lefs than CrafTus had for his great wealth, or 
Pompey for his power and intereft in the army ; though 
they were the moft followed, and the greateft men in Rome. 
Pompey lumfelf paid all due refpe6l: to Cicero, and found 
his political afliftance very ufefui to him, both in refpe6b 
to power and reputation. 

When Cicero flood for the praetorfhip, he had many 
competitors who were perfons of diftinftion, and jret he was 
returned firft. As a prefident in the courts of jufticc, he 
a£led with great integrity and honor. Licinins Macer 
who had great interefl of his own, and was fupported, be- 
fides, with tha:t of Cralfus, was accufed before him of 
fome default with refpeft to money. He had fo much 
confidence in his own influence and the activity of h|s 
friends, that, when the judges were going to decide the 
caufe, it is faid he went home, cut his hair, and put on a 
white habit, as if he had gained the victory, and was 
about to return fo equipped to xhc forum. But CrafTus 
met him in his court yard, and told him, that all the 
juda;es had given verdidt againfl him ; which affefled him 
in fuch a manner, that he turned in again, took to his be4i 
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aa4 died. * Cicero gained honor hf %hi9 affair, for it ap- - 
peared that he kcfft Sri^ watch Qgaioll corruptioa kt the 
C€>urt. 

There "Was another perfon, named Vatinius, an infioleiit 
oratory who paid very little refpe^t to the judges in hi$ 
pleadings. It happened that he had his neoL full of 
ferophulous fwelli ngs . This inan applied to Cicero about 
fome bufineis or other ; and as tnat magiftrate did not 
immediately comply with his requeft^ but iat fome time 
deliberating,, he faid, ** 1 could eajSly fvrallow fuch a 
** thing, if I was pr«tor ;" upon which Cicero turned 
towards himi and made aafwer, '< But I have not fo large 
"a neck-" 

When there were only two or three days of his oiSce un- 
expired, an information was laid againft ManiUus for em* 
bezaling the public money. This Maailius was^a ^Eivorite : 
of the people, and they thought he was only profecuted oa 
Pompey'B account, being his particular friend. He defired '■ 
to have a day fixed for his trial { and, as Cicero appointed ' 
the next day, the pec^le wer-e much offeoded, bccaufe it 
had been cuftomaryfbr the pr^tors to allow the aocuicd ten « 
days at the leaft. The tribunes therefore cited Cicero to 
appeac < before the commons, and give an account of this 
proceeding. He defired- to be heard in his own defence, 
which was. to this e§ft€t :-«-** As I have always behaved to 
'^'perfons impeached with all the moderation and humanity 
** that the laws will allow, I thought it wrong tolofe the 
** opportunity of treating Manilius with the fame candor. 
**1 Was mafter only of one day more in my office of praetor 
" and confequently .muft appoint that.v; for to leave the 
'*~decifion of the cauie to another magiili^ate,- was net- the 
'* method for thofe who were inclined to ferve Manilius.'* 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the people, 
they were laviihin their praiies, and defired him to under- 
take the defence himfeU. . This he readily complied with ; 

♦ The ^ry is delated diff^rerttlyk by Valerius Maximum He fays 
thai Macer wa3 in court waiting the ifTur, and perceiving that Cic- 
eto was proceeding to give fentence agalnfthim, he^fem to inform 
him tfae^hewas detd, and atthe iaihetimefulFbcafeed hinifelf with 
his handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did riot pronounce fentence 
againft him, by vriiMl ineuM his efUnt was faved to'bis ion Licinius 
Catvus.' Netwilfafiindrngthis, Cicero himfeif, in «ne of his.epiftles 
to Attion, fays, tfast he'a&oaliy condeijnnedhim ; and iaanother of 
hit epiftlfs Kb (p^iks.of tfaf popular eft9emti4safl^.prp$:i|fcdhiiu..v 
Cic. Kp.ad Jttl 1. i.e. 3, 4.^. 
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his regard for Pompcy, who was abfent, not being his 
Icaft inducement. In confequence hereof, he prefented 
himfelf before the commons again, and giving an account 
of the whole affair, took opportunity to make fevere re- 
flections on thofe who favored oligarchy, and envied the- 
glory of Pompey. 

Yet for the fake of their country, the patricians joined 
the plebeians in railing him to theconfulfhip. The occa-- 
lion was this : The change which Sylla introduced into- 
the conftitution, at firft- feemed hardi and uneafy, but by 
time and cuftom it came to an eflablifhment which many 
thought not a bad one. At prefent there were fome who 
wanted to bring in another change, merely to gratify their 
own avarice, and without the Icafl view to the public good. 
Pompey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Arme- 
nia, and there was no force in Rome fufficient to fupprefs 
the authors of this intended innovation. They had a chief 
of a bold and enterprifing fpirit, and the mod remarkable 
verfatility of manners ; his name Lucius Catiline. Befidc 
a variety of other crimes, he was accufed of debauching his 
own daughter, and killing his own brother. To (creen 
himfelf i^om profecution for the latter, he perfuaded^yUa 
to put his brother among the profcribed, as if he had been 
ftill alive. Thefe profligates, with fuch a leader, among 
other engagements of fecrecy and fidelity, facrificeda man, 
and eat of his fleih. Cataline had corrupted g^at part of 
the Roman youth, by indulging their defires in every form 
of pleafurc, providing them wine and women, and fettiog 
no bounds tohisexpenfes for thefe purpofes. AH Tufcany 
was prepared for a revolt, and mod of Cifalpine Gaul, 
The vail inequality of the citizens in point of property^ 
prepared Rome, too, for a change. Men of fpirit amongft 
the nobility had impoverifhed themfelves by their great 
expenfes on public exhibition^ and entertainments, on 
bribing for offices, ai\d erecting magnificent buildings; by 
which means the riches of the city were fallen into the 
hands of mean people ; in this tottering fhite of the com* 
monwealth, there needed no great force to overfet it, and 
it was in the power of any bold adventurer to accomplifli 
its ruin. 

Cataline, however, before he began his operations wanted 
a ftrong fort to fally out from, and with that view flood for 
the confulibip. His profpe6t feemed very promifiog, be* 
MMife he hoped IQ have Cains Antomns for his colleague ; a 
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sfiui who had n« firm principles either good or bad, nor 
any refolution of his own, but would make a confiderable 
addition to the power of him that led him. Many per- 
fons of virtue and honor perceiving this danger, put up 
Cicero for the confulfliip, and the people accepted him 
with pleafure. Thus Catiline was baffled, ana Cicero* 
and Caius Antonius appointed confuls :) though Cicero's 
father was only of the equeftrian order, and his compet- 
iforfr of Patrician families. 

Catiline's defigns were not yet difcovered to the people. 
Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his office, had great 
affairs on his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. 
On the one hand, thofe who had been incapacitated by the 
laws 6f Sylla to bear offices, being neither inconfiderable 
in power nor in number, began now to folicit them, and 
make all poffible intereft with the people. It is true they 
alleged many juft and good arguments againft the tyranny 
of Sylla, but it was an unfeafonable time to give the ad* . 
Riimlhration fo much trouble. On the other hand, the 
tribunes of the people propofed laws which had the fame 
tendency to di^efs the government ; for they wanted to 
appoint decem*virSf and inveft them with an unliqB|e<^ 
l^ower. This was to extend over ail Italy, over Syria^ 
and all the late conqueds of Pompey. They were to be 
commiffioned to fell the public lands in thefe countries ; t& 
judge or banifli whom they pleafed, to plant colonies ; to 
take money out of the public treafury ; to levy and keep 
on foot what troops they thought neceflary. Many Ro- 
mans of high diftin6tion were pleafed with^he bill, arid in 
particular Antony, Cicero's colleague, for he hoped to be 
one of the ten. It was thought, too, that he was no 
ftranger to Catiline's defigns, and that he did not difreliOi 
tbem on account of his great debts. This was an alarm- 
ing circumftance to all who had the good of their country 
at heart. 

This danger, too, was the iirfl that Cicero guarded a-^ 
gainft ; which he did by getting the province of Macedonia 
decreed to Antony, and not taking that of Gaul which was 
allotted to hinif^f. Antony was fo much affe6ted with-thiS' 
£ivor, that he was ready, like a hired player, to a6t a fub- 
ordinate part under Cicero for the benefit of hiscountry.. 
Cicero having thus managed his colleague, began with 

* In bis fortythifd ytar. 
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ffeiiterooiirftgetotftkehisiiiMruresf^ainft the ie4Uie«6- 
party. He alleged his oliyedlioos agamft the iaw in thft 
fbnate, and efFe^lually fileoced the prepofers^ * They tocdL 
another op$K>rtunity, however^ atid earning Brepar(4, ia» 
Med tiiat the coBfuJift (hould appear before the people. — 
Gicero, not in^the leaft intitmaated^ commanded the ienate 
to follow him* He addreOed the commons with fwchfvc- 
cefs, that they threw out the bill ; and his vi^lorkMt 
eloquence had fuch an effedl upon the tribuiies, that thef - 
gave tip other things which they had l^een meditatiM. 

He was indeed the man who moA efie6i:uaUy ihowed the ■ 
lUHnans what chanms eloquence can add to truth, and tiitt 
jttftice is invincihie» when properly fiipported. He ihowed 
alfo, that a magiftrate who watches for the good of the ^ 
commanity, ihovdd in his a£^ions always prefer right to-- 
popular meafuresy and in his ^eeches know how to make. 
thoTe light meafures agr eeable, by feparating from them 
whatever anay offend. Of the grace and power with which : 
he fpoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regulatioa thtt 
took place in his coniulfhip. Before, thofe of the tqatf^ - 
trian order fat mixed with the commonaky^ Marcua O** 
^gbfl^ his pretorihip wasl^e firft who feparated the knights ^ 
from the other citizens, and appointed them feats which 
Ihey ilili enjoy.f The people looked upon this at « 
mark of dishonor, and hiifed and infulted Otho» when he 
afypeared at the theatre. The knights, on the other -handy 
received him with kmd plaudits. The people repeated 
their hilfihg, and the knights their applaufe ; till at laft ' 
they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole the- 
atre in tJie utmoft diforder. Cicero being informed -of 
the diihirbance, came and called the people to the- temple 
of Bellona, where, partly by reproof,- pardy by lenient-^ 
applications, he fo corre6bd them, . that- they ceturaed to 
the theatre, loudly te(lified their approbation of Otho^ 
conduct, and drove with the. knights which ihould do kam . 
the moft honor. 

Catiline's coafpiracy, which atfiiil had been intimidated 
aQddi{couraged,t)eganto«-ecoveritsfpirit6.- The accom- 
plices afletebled^ and exhorted each other to begin their 
operations with vigor, iiefoire. the return of Ptfnmey, who 
was.iaid to be>alreaudy marching homewards withms£arc«»» . 

* This was the firft of Ms three Orations De Ltie A^YcHaJ 
+ About four years before, under the confalfhip of Pifo and . 
QshfU>» But Otho was not theb pF«torr. He .was tribune. ^ 
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Bat CatUiin«*s chief motive for aftion, was the dependence 
he had on Sylla's veterans. Though thefe were fcattered 
all over Italy, the greateft and moft warlike part refided 
in the cities of Etruria, and in idea were plundering and 
fliaring the wealth of Italy again. They had Manlius for 
their leader, a man who had ferved with great dlftindion 
under Sylla ; and now entering into Catiline's views, they 
camera Rome, to aflift in the approaching ele6tion ; for 
he folieited the confulfhip again, and had refolved to kill 
Cicero in the tumult of that aflembly. 

The gods feemed to prefignify the machinations of thefe 
incendiaries by earthquakes, thunders, and apparitions. — 
There were aifo intimations from men, tcue enough in 
themfelves, but not fufficient for the convi6lion of a perfon 
of Catiline's quality and power. Cicero, therefore, ad- 
journed the day of ele6tion ; and havings fummoned Cat- 
iline before the fenate, examined him upon the informa- 
tions he had received. Catiline belioving there were 
many in the fenate who wanted a change, and at the fame 
time being dedrous to (how his refolution to his accomplic- 
es who were prefent, anfwered with a calm firmnefs — ** As 
** there are two bodies, one of which is feeble and decayed^ 
** but has a head ; the other (Irong and robuft, but is with- 
^ out ahead | what harm am I doing, if I give a head to 
** the body that wants it ?" By thefe enigmatical expref- 
fions he meant the fenate and tne people. Confequently 
Cicero was ftillmore alarmed. On the day of election he 
put on a coat of mail ; the principal perfons in Romecon^ 
dudted him.f rom his houle, and great numbers of the youth 
attended him to t\\e Campus Martins, There he threw 
back his robe, and (bowed part of the coat of mail, onpur- 
pofe to point out his danger. The people were incenfed,. 
and immediately gathered about him ; the confequence of 
which was, that Catiline was thrown out again, and Sila- 
I1U3 and Murena^hofen confuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were aflfembling 
for Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying 
tJieplot inta execution approached, three of the firft and 
greateft perfonages in Home, Ma,rcus Cral&is, Marcus 
Marcel lus, and Metellus Scipto, went and knocked sm: 
Cicero's door about midnight ; and having called the ported^, 
bade him awake his mailer, and tell him who attended. 
Their bufinefs was this : CraflTus's porter brought him in a 
packet of letters after fupper^ which he had received from 
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« perfon unknown. They were direftcd to different per- 
fonsy and there was one for CralTus himfelf, but without a 
name. This only Craffus read j and when he found that 
it informed him of a great maflacre intended by Catiline, 
4md warned him to retire out of the city, he did not open 
the reft, but immediately went to wait on Cicero. For he 
was not only terrified at the impending danger, but he had 
■fome fufpicions to remove, which had arifen from his aC' 
quaintance with Catiline. Cicero having confulted with 
ihem what was proper to be done, aflenibled the fenate 
at break of day, and delivered the letters according to the 
direaionsdefiringjatthefame time that they might be 
read in public. They all gave the fame account of the 
confpiracy. 

. Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, moreov^, 
informed the fenate of the levies that had been made in 
Ktruria, and alfared them that Manlius, with a confidera- 
ble force, was hovering about thofe parts, and only wait- 
ing for news of an rnfurre6l:ion in Rome. On thefe infor- 
mations, the fenate made a decree, by which all afl^irs 
were committed to the confuls, and they were empower- 
ed to aft in the mannerthey (houid think beft for the pref. 
elevation of the commonwealth. This is an edi£t which 
-thefenate ieldom iflue, and. never but in fotte .grcAt and 
-imminent danger. 

When Cicero was invefted with this, power, he eommit- 
vted the care of things without the city to Quintus M«tellus, 
-and took the direction of all within to himfeif. He made 
Jiis. appearance «very day attended and guarded by fuch a 
multitude of people, that they filled. great part of the /•- 
ftum. Catiline, unable to bear any longer delay, deter- 
mined to repair to Manlius and hts army ; and ordered 
Marcius andCethegus to take their Avords, and go to Ci- 
cero's houfe early in the morning, where, under pretence 
of paying their compliments, they were to fall upon hiro, 
and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman of quality, went to 
Cicero in the night, to infonn him of his danger, and. 
charged him to be on his guard in particular againft Ce- 
thegus. As'foon as h was light the ailailins came, and 
being 'denied entrance, they grew very infolent and claiQ* 
orous, whkrh made them the more fufjpe^ted. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and allembledthe fenate in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator^ which (lands at the entrance 
•of the Via Sacra^ in the way to the Palatine liill. Catiline- 
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came among the reft^as withadefign iomake his defence ; 
but there was not a fenator who woold fit by him } they all 
left the bench he had taken ; and when he began to fpeak, 
they interrupted him in fuch a manner, that he coula not 
be heard. 

At length Qcero rofe up, and> commanded him to de- 
part the city. ** For," faid he, " while I employ only 
** wordsj and you weapons, there • AK>uld at lead be walls 
** "between us." Catiline upon this, immediately marched 
out with three hundred men well armed, and with the faf- 
€ts and other enfigns of audiority, as if he had been a law- 
ful.magiftrate. In this form he went to Manlius, and 
having aflembled an army of twenty thoufand men, he 
marchfd to the cities, in order to perfuade them to revolt. 
Hoftitities being thus openly commenced, Antony, Cicero's 
'CoUcagpc^ was fent againft Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought proper to 
leave in Rome, were kept together, and encouraged by 
Conieliu& Leiitulus,furnamed Sura, a man of noble birth ; 
but bad life. He had been expelled the fenate for his de- 
baucheries, but was then praetor the fecond time ; for that 
wa» a cuftomary qualification, when eje^ed perfons were to 
be reftored to. their places in the fenate.* As to the fur- 
name of Sura, it is:faid to have l>een given him on this oc- 
cafion : When he was quaeftor in the time of Sylla, he had 
laviftied away vad fums of the public money. Sylla, in- 
cenfed at his behavior, demanded an account of him in full 
fenate. Lentulus came up in a very carelefs and difre- 
fpe6lful manner, and faid '< I have no account to give, 
" but I prefent you with the calf of my leg ;" which was 
a common expreflion among the boys, when they mifled 
their ftroke at tennis. Hence he had the fumame of Sura^ 
which is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. Anoth- 
er time, being profecuted for fome great offence, he cor- 
rupted the judges. When they had given their verdict, 
though he was acquitted only by a majority of two, he faid, 
" He had put himfelf to a needlefs expence in bribing one 
" of thofe judges^ for it would have been fufficient to have 
** had a majority of one." 

Such was the diipofition of this man, who had not only 
been folicited by Catiline, but was moreover infatuated with 

* When a Roraan fenator was expelled, an appointment to prae- 
torial ofHce was a fufficient qualiiication for htm to refume his 
ieat. Dion. 1. xxxvli. 
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vain hopes which prognoflicators and other impoftors hcU 
up to him. They forged verfes in an oracular form, and 
brought him them, as from the books of the Sybils. — 
Thefe lying prophecies fignified the decree of fate, " That 
** three of the Cornelii would be monarchs of Rome."— 
They added, " That two had already fulfilled their defli- 
** ny, Cinna and Sylla ; that he was the third Cornelius 
^* whom the gods now offered the monarchy ; and that he 
** ought, by all means, to embrace his high fortune, and 
** not ruin it by delays, as Catiline had done." 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the fchemesof 
Lentulus. He refolved to kill the whole fenate, and as 
ntany of the other citizens as he poflibly could ; to bum 
the city ; and to fpare none but the fons of Pompey, whom 
he intended to fdze, and keep as pledges of his peace with 
that general. For by this time it was ftrongly reported 
that he was on his return from his great expedition* The 
confpirators had fixed cm a night during the feaft of the 
/aturndlra, for the execution of their entcrprife. They had 
lodged arms 'and combuftible matter in the houfe of Cc- 
thegus. They had divided Rome into a hundred parts, 
and pitched upon the fame number of men, each of which 
was allotted his quarter to fet fire to. As this was to be 
done by them all at the fame moment, they hoped that the 
conflagration would be general ; others were to intercept 
the water, and kill all that went to feek it. 

While thefe things were preparing, there happened to 
be at Rome two ambafladors from the Allobroges, a nation 
that had been much oppreflfed by the Romans, and was 
very impatient under their yoke. Lentulus and his party 
thought thefe ambalfadors proper perfons to raifexommo- 
tions in Gaul, and bring that country to their intereft* 
and therefore made them partners in the confpiracy. They 
likewife charged them with letters to their magiftrates, ana 
to Catiline. To the G^uls they promifed liberty, and 
they defired Catiline to ^nfranchife the (laves, and march 
immediately to Rome, Along with the ambaffadors, they 
fent one Titus of Crotona, to carry the letters to Catiline. 
But the meafures of thefe inconfideraie men, who generally 
confulted upon tlieir affairs over their wine,and in company 
with women, were foon difcovered by the indefatigable 
diligence, the fober addrefs, and great capacity of Cicera. 
He had his emiflaries in all parts of the city, to trace every 
ftep they took ; ^nd he had, be[ides,a fecret correfpondcace 
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with many who pretended to join in the confpiraqr ; by 
which means he got intelligence of their treating witjfi 
thofe Grangers. 

In confequence hereof, he laid an ambufh for the Cro- 
Conian in the night, and feized him and the letters ; the 
ambafladors themfelves privately lending him their affift- 
ance.* Early in the morning he aflembled the fenate in 
the temple of Concord^ where he read the letters, and took 
the depofitions of the witneffes. Junius Silanus depofed, 
that feveral perfons had heard Cethegus fay, that three 
confuls and four praetors would very foon be lulled. The 
evidence of Pifo, a man of confular dignity, contained 
circumftances of the like nature. And Caius Sulpitius, 
one of the praetors, who was fent to Cethegus's houfe, 
found there a great quantity of javelins, fwords, poniards, 
and other arms, all new furbifhed. At laft, the fenate 
giving the Crotonian a promife of indemnity, Lentulus 
faw himfelf entirely detected, and laid down his office ; , 
(for he was then praetor) he put off his purple robe in 
the houfe, and took another more fuitabre to his prefent 
diftrefs. Upon which, both he and his accomplices were 
delivered to the praetors, to be kept in cuftody, but not 
in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting 
without in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero 
went out and gave them an account of it. After which, 
they cOnduiSled him to the houfe of a friend who lived in 
his neighborhood ; his own being taken up with the wo- 
men, who were then employed in themyfterious rites of the 
goddefs, whom the Romans call Bona^ or the Goo^, and 
the Greeks Gynecea, An annual facrifice is offered her in 
the cbnfuPs houfe by his wife and mother, and the veftal 
virgins give their attendance. When Cicero was retired to 
the apartments alfigned him, with only a few friends, he 
began to confider what punilhment he (hould inflift upon 
the criminals. He was extremely loth to proceed to a cap- 
ital one, which the nature of their offence feemed to de- 
mand, as well by reafon of the mildncfs of his difpofition, 
as tor fear of incurring the cenfure of making an extrava- 
gant and Ifevere ufe of his power againft men who were of 

* Thefe ambafladors had been folicitedby Umbreous, to join his 
party./ Upon mature deliberation, they thought it fafeil to abide 
by the ftate, and dii'covered the plot to Fabius Sanga^ ths patron 
of their nation. 

Vo'l. V. H 
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the firft families and had powerful connexions in Rome. 
On the other fide, if he gave them 9, more gentle chaftife. 
nrent, he thought he (hould ftill have fomething to fear 
from them. He knew that tliey would never reft with any 
thing lefs than death, but would rather break out into the 
mod defperatc villainies, when their former wickednefs 
was fharpened with anger and refentmcnt. Befides, he 
might himfelf be branded with the mark of timidity and 
weaknefs, and the rather becaufe he was generally fuppof- 
ed not to have much courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a refolution, the women 
who were facrificing obferved an extraordinary prefage. 
When the fire on the altar feemed to be extinguifbed, a 
ftrong and bright flame fuddenly broke out of the embers. 
The other women were terrified at the prodigy, but the 
veftal virgins ordered Tcrentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him 
immediately, and command him from them, " Boldly to 
** follow his bed judgment in the fervice of his country ; 
** becaufe the goddefs, by the brigfetnefs of this flame, 
" promifed him not only fafety but glory in hisenterprifc." 
Terentia was by no means of a meek and timorous difpon. 
tion, but had her ambition, and (as Cicero himfelf lays) 
took a greater fliare with him in politics, than (he permitted 
him to have in domeftic bufinefs. She now informed him 
of the prodigy, and exafperated him a^ainft the criminaU. 
His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of his 
philofophical triends, whom he made great ule of in the 
adminiftration, ftrengthened him in the fame purpofc. 

Next day, the fenatemet to deliberate on the punifhment 
of the confpirators, and Silanus, being firft alked his opin- 
ion, gave it for fending them to prifon, and jpunifnin^ 
them in the fevered manner that was poflible. The reft in 
their o);der agreed with him, till itcame to Caius Casikr*. 
who was afterwards dilator. Caefar, then a young mao«. 
and jud in the dawn of power, -both in his meafures and 
his hopes, was taking that road which he continued in, tilt 
he turned the Roman commonwealth into, a monarch)^ 
This was not obferved by others, but Cicero had ftrong 
fufpicions of him. He took care, however, not to giv«- 
him a fufficient handle againdhim. Some (ay the coniul 
had almod got the neceflfary proofs, and that Csefar had a 
narrow efcape. Others aflert, that Cicero purpofely ne^- 
lefVed the informations that mjaht have been had again(ii 
him, for fear of his friends and^iis great intereft. ^^ 
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liad Caefar been brought under the fame predicament with 
the confpirators, it would rather have contributed to favc 
than to dellroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he rofe and 
declared, " Not for punifhing them capitally, but for con- 
** fifcating their eftates, and lodging them in any of the 
•* towns of Italy that Cicero fhould pitch upon, where 
«*ihey might be kept in chains till Catiline was conquer- 
«« ed."* To this opinion, which was on the merciful fide, 
and fupported with great eloquence by him who gave it, 
Cicero himlelf added no fmall weight. For in his fpecch 
he gave the arguments at large for both opinions, firft for 
tlie former, and afterwards tor that of Caefar. And all 
Cicero's friends, thinking it would be lefs invidious for 
him, to avoid putting the criminals to death, were for the 
latter fcntence j infomuch that even Silanus changed fides, 
and excufed himfelf by faying that he did not mean capi- 
tal punifhment, for that imprifonment was the fevereft 
which a Roman fenttor could fulFcr. 

The matter thus went on, till it cgme to Lutatius Catu- 
Ills. He declared for capital punifliment ; and Cato fup- 
ported him, exprefllng m ftrong terms hiis fufpicions o£ 
Caelar ; which lb roufed the fpirit and indignation of the 
leimte, that they made a decree for fending the confpira- 
tors to execution. Caefar then oppofed the contifcating 
tSieir goods ; for he faid, it was unreafonable, when they 
rejedled the mild part of his fentence, to adopt the fevere. 
As the majority uill infifted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did not put in their pro- 
hibition, butCicero himfelf gave up the point, and agreed 
that the goods Ihould not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the fenate to the 
criminals, who were not all lodged in one houfe» but in 
ifaofe of the feveral praetors. Firit he took Lentulus from 
the Palatine hill, and led him down the Fia Sacra, and 
ibrough the middle of the forum. The principal perfons 
in Rome attended the conful on all fides, like a guard ; 
the people ftood filent at the horror of the fcene ; and the 
jfouth looked on with fear and ai^lonifiiment, as if they were 
initiated that day in fome awful ceremonies of arillocratic 

* Platarch feexns here to intimate that after the defeat of Cat-tlirie, 
(hey might b^ put upon their trial ; but it appean from Salluli 
fiat Cx&ir had uo fuch ihteotibn. 
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power. When he had pafled the forum, and was come to 
the prifon he delivered Lentuhis to the executioner. After- 
wards he brought Cethegus, and all the reft in their order, 
and they were put to death. In his return he faw others 

. who were in the confpiracy ftanding thick in the forum : 
As thele knew not the fate of their ringleaders, they were 
waiting for night in order to go to tlieir refcue, for they 
fuppofed thera yet alive. Cicero, therefore, called out to 
them aloud, Thiy did live. The Romans, who chofe to 
avoid all inaufpicious words, in this man ner ex prefs death. 
By this time it grew late, and as he paffed through the 
forum to go to his own houfe,lhe people now did not conduct 
him in a iilent and orderly manner, but crowded to hail 
him with loud acclamations and plaudits, calling him the 
fwvior and fccond founder of Rome, The ftreeis were il- 
luminated* withanmltiiude of lampsand torches placed by 
the doors. The women held out lights from the tops of the 
houfes, that they might behold, and pay a proper compli- 
Bient to the man who was followed with I'olemnity by a 
train of thegreateft men in Rome, moft of whom had aif- 
tinguiflied themfclves by fuccefsful wars, led up triumphs, 
and enlarged the empire both by fea and land. AU'thefe, 
in their difcourfe with each other as they went along, ac- 

* knowledgcd that Rome was indebted to many generals and 

, great men of that age for pecuniary acquiiitions, for rich 
ipoils, for power, but for prefervaiion and fafety to Cicero 

, alone, who had refcued her from fo great and dreadful a 
danger. Not that his qualhing the enterprife, and puni/h- 
ingthe delinquents appeared fo extraordinary a thing ; but 
the wonder was, tliat he could fupprefs the greateft con- 
fpirtcy that ever exifted, with fohttle inconvenience to the 
ftate, without the leaft ledition or tumult. For many who 
had joined Catiline, left him on receiving intelligence .of 
the fate of Lcntulus and Cethegus ; and that traitor giving 
Antony battle with the troops that remained, was de- 
ftroyed with his whole army. 

Yet fome were difpleafed with this conduct and fuccefs 
of Cicero, and inclined to do him all poflible injury. At 
the head of this fa<5tion were fome of the magiftrates for the 
enfuing year j Calarwho was to be praitor, and Metellus 

♦ Illuminations arc of high antiquity. They came originally from 
theno£iurnal celebration of religious myfleries ; and on tkat account 
carried the idea of veneration and refpeil with them. 
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and Bcftia tribunes.* Thefe laft entering upon their office 
a few days before that of Cicero's expired, would ifot fuf- 
fcr him to addrefs the people; They placed their own 
benches on the rofira^ and only ga^e him jpermiflfion to take 
the oath upon laying down his t)fficeyt after which he was 
to defcend immediately; Accordingly when Cicero went 
up» it was expe6ted that he would|take the cuflomary oath ; 
but filence being made, inftead of the ufual form, he ad- 
opted one that was new and lingular. The. purport of it 
was, that " He had faved his toimtry, and prefcrved the 
'* empire ;" and all the people joineik in it. 

This exafperated Csefar and the tribunes dill more, and 
they endeavored to create him new troubles. Among 
other things they propofed a decree for calling Pompey 
liome with his army, to fupprefs the defpotic power of 
Cicero. It was happy for htm, and for the whole com- 
monwealtli, that Cato was then one of the tribunes ; for 
he oppofed them with an authority equal to theirs, and a 
reputation that was much greater, and confequently broke 
their meafures with eafe» He made a fet fpeech upon Ci* 
cere's confulftiip, and reprefented it in fo glorious a light 
that the higheft honors were decreed him, and he was. 
called the father of bis country ; a mark of di(bin€lion which 
none ever gained before. Cato beflowed that title on 
Mm before the ^eoplci and they confirmed it.J 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly 
great ; but he rendered himfblf obnoxious and burden • 
lome to many, not - by any ill aftion, but by continually 
praifing and magnifying himfelf. He never entered thie 
lenate, the afTembly of the people^ or the courts of judi- 
cature, but Catiline and Lentulus were the burden of his- 
liHig. Not fatisfied with this, his writings were fo inter- 
Israed with encomiums on himfelf, that though his ftyle 
was clegaat and delightful^ his difcourfes were* difgufting 
fimd naufeous to the reader ; for the blemifK (tuck to him 
like an incurable difeaf e. 

* Beftia went out of offic«on the eighth of- December. Mctcl- 
las and Sextius were tribunes. 

tTbo confuU took two oaths ; one, en enceritig Into their office, 
tliat they .would aft according to the laws ; and theolher, on quit- 
tiaflU, that they had not afied contrary to the laws.- 

X Q. Catulus was the iirft who gave him the title, Gato, as trl- - 
bine, confinntd it before the people. 

5 H*x- 
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But though he had fuch an infatiable avidity of honor, 
he was never unwilling that others fhould have' their fliare. 
For he was entirely free from envy ; and it appears from 
his works that he was moii liberal in his praiies, not only 
of the ancients, but of thofc of his own time. Many of 
his remarkable fayings, too, of this nature, are preferved. 
Thus of Ariftotle he faid **That he was a river of flowing 
** gold ;" and of Plato's dialogues, " That if Jupiter were 
" to fpeak, he would fpeak as he did." Theophraftus he 
ufedtocall his " particular favorite ;'* and being afked 
which of Demofthenes's orations he thought the beft, he 
anfwered, << The longed." Some who affe6l to be zeal- 
ous admirers of that orator, complain, indeed of Cicere'a 
faying in one of his epiftles, " That Demofthenes fome-^ 
times nodded in his orations ;" but they forget the many 
great encomiums he beftowed on him in other parts of his 
works ; and do not confide r that he gave the title of 
Philippics to his orations againft Mark Antony, whicJi were 
the moft elaborate he ever wrote. There was not one of hi» 
cotemporaries celebrated either for his eloquence or philof* 
ophy, whofe fame he did not promote, either by fpeaking or 
writing of him in an advantageous manner. He perfuaded 
Cajfar, when di<Stator, to grant Cratippus the Peripatetic^ 
the freedom of Rome. He likewife prevailed upon the 
council of Areopagus to make out an oraer, for defiring him 
|:o remain at Athens, to inftru 61 the youth ; and not de- 
prive their city of fuch an ornament. There are, more- 
over, letters of Cicero's to Herodes, and others to his fon, 
in which he directs them to rtudy philefophy under Cra- 
tippus. But he accufes Gorgias the rhetorician of accuf- 
toming his fon to a life of pleafure and intemperance, and 
therefore forbids the young man his fociety . Amon^ his 
Greek letters, this, and another to Pelops the Byzantine, 
are all that difcover any thing of refentment. His re- 
primand to Gorgias certainly was right and proper, if he 
iwis the diflblute man that he pafledfor ; but he betrays 
an exceffive meannefs in his expoftulations with Pelops, 
for neglecting to procure him certain honors from the 
city of Byzantium. 

Thefe were the effects of his vanity. Superior keennefs 
of expreflion, too, which he had at command, led him into 
many violations of decorum. H e pleaded for Munatius in 
a certain caufe ; and his client was acquitted in confequence 
of his defense. Aftenvards Munatius prbfecuted Sabinoa 
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one of Ciccro*« friends ; upon which he was fo much tranf- 
ported with anger as to fay, ^* Thinkeft th«u it was the 
** merit of thy cauie that favfed thee, and not ratlier the 
" cloud which I threw over thy crimes, and which kept 
** them from the fight of the court. He had fucreeded 
in an encomium on Marcus Craflus from the roflrum ; 
and a few days after as publicly reproached him. "What I " 
faid CralDis, " did you not lately praife me in the place 
" where you now ftand ?" " True ;** anfwered Cicero, 
** but 1 did it by way of experiment, to fee what I could 
** make of a bad fubjeft." Craifus had once affirmed, that 
none of his family ever lived above threefcore years ; but 
afterwards wanted to contradiftit, and faid, ** What could 
*' I be thinking of when I aflerted fuch a thing i" " You 
<* knew," faid Cicero, ** that fuch an aflfertion would be 
«« very agreeable to the people of Rome.** Craflus hap- 
pened one day to profefs himfelf much pleafed with that 
maxim. of the Stoics, " The good man is always rich.*** 
*' I imagine,'* faid Cicero, ** there is another more agreea- 
•* ble to you, Jli things belong to the prudent,'* For Craf- 
■fus was notorioufly covetous. Craflus had two fons, one of 
which refembled a man called Accius fo much, that his 
mother was fufpe6ted of an intrigue with him. This voung 
-^nan fpoke in the fenate with great applaufe ; and Cicero 
■being alked what he thought of him, anfwered in Greek, 
Axioms CraJfou.\ When Craflus was geing to fet out for 
Syria, he thought it better to leave Cicero his friend than 
his enemy, and therefore addrefled him one day in an o- 
bliging manner, and told him he would come and fup with 
him. Cicero accepted the offer with equal! politenels. A 
■few days after, Vatinius likewife applied to him by his 
friends, and defired a reconciliation. *• What !** faid Ci- 
cero, " Does Vatinius too want to fup with me ?*' Such 
were his jefts upon Craflus. Vatinius had fcrophulous 
tumors in his neck ; and one day when he was pleading, Ci- 
cero called him ** a tumid orator.** An account was once 
brought Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which being after.. 
wards contradicted, he faid, " May vengeance feize the 

♦ «ra>I« f*ia»1tf <ro^i|. The Greek <ro^«? fignifies Cunning;, 
(hrewd, prudent, m well as wife ; and in any of the former accepta- 
tions the Stoic maxim was applicable to Crafl'us.' Thusyrw^/iin Latio, 
is ufed indifferently either for favirtg prudenct, or for lober wiidom. 

+ An illmannered pun,which fignifies either that the yeung man 
was worthy ef Craflus, or that he was the fon of Accius. 
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** tongue that told the lie 1»» When Caefar propofed a de- 
cree U)T diftribtitingthe lands in Campania^niongthe fold- 
iersjinany of the fenators were difpleafcd at it ; and Ludus 
GelliuSy in particular, who was one-of the oldeft of them^ 
iaid, "Thar fhall never be while^ I live." " Let us wait a. 
•* while then, faid Cicero 5 for GelHus requires no veiylong 
" credit.'* There was one 0£lavius who had it obje^ed to 
h»m that he was an African. One day, when Cicero was • 
pleading, this man faid he could not hear him. ** That is^ 
** fomewhat ftrange," faid Cicero ; •* for you are not with-- 
** out a hole in your ear."* When Metellus Nepos- told 
him, ** That he had ruined more as an evidence, than he hsKi 
•• faved as an advocate :" ** I grant it," faid Cicero, •*i'orI 
•« have more truth than eloquence." A young; man who lay 
under the imputation of having given his father a poifoned 
cake, talking in an infolentmanner,andthreatenin^ that Ci- 
cero fhould feel the weight of his reproaches, Cicero an- 
fwered, " I had much rather have them than your cake.** 
Publius Seftiifs had taken Cicero, among others, for his ad- 
vocate, in a caufe of fome imponance ; and yet he would fuf- 
fer no man to fpeak but hjmfelf . When it appeared that he 
would be acquitted,and the judges were giving their verdi£h , 
Cicero called to him, and faid, " Seftius, make the bcft 
<• ufe of your time today, for tomorrow, you will be out of 
**office."t Publius Cotta, who affected to be thought, 
an able lawyer, though he had neither learning nor cs4iaci- 
ty, being csilled in as a witnefs iti a certain caiife, declared, 
*' He knew nothing of the matter." " Perhaps," faid Ci- 
cero, '< you think I am afking you fome queftion in law;'* 
Metellus Nepos, in- fome difference with Cicero^ often 
alking him, "Who is your father ?" he replied,. ** Your 
•* mother has.made it much more difficult tor you to aii- 
<* fwer that queftion." For his mother had not the Mofr 
ugful lied reputation. This Metellus was himfelf anmn 
of a .light unbalanced mind. He fuddenly quitted the th- 
bunitial office, and failed to Pompey in Syria.; andwhta 
he was there, he returned in a manner ftill more abfurd. 
When his preceptor Philagrus died, he buried him in a. 
pompous, manner, and placed the figure of a crow in marble 

* A mark of flavery among fome nafeioiu ; but the Africans woflS' 
pendants in theirears by vray ef ornament. 

f Probably Seftius, not being a profefled advocate, would not bc^ 
employed to fpeak for any -body elfe ; and therefore Cicero mctot 
that-he fhould iadul^ hi* vanity in fpeaking . sr bimUlf. 
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on his monument.* " This," faid Cicero, **was one of 
•* the wifeft things you ever did ; for your preceptor has 
•* taught you rather to fly than to fpeak."t Marcus Ap. 
pius having mentioned in the introduction to one of his 
pleadings, that his friend had defired him to try every re- 
iource of care, eloquence and fidelity in his caufe, Cicero 
faid, ** What a hard hearted man you are, not do any one 
*• thing that your friend has defired ©f you V* 

It feems not foreign to the bufinefs of an orator, to ufe 
this cutting raillery againft enemies or opponents; but his 
employing it indifcriminately, merely to raif'e a lau^h, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious. To give a few in- 
Hances ; he ufed to call Marcus Aquiliiis, AdraftuSf be- 
' caufe he had two fons in law who were both in exile. J 
Lucius Cotta, a great lover of wine, was cenfor when Ci- 
cero folicited the confuHhip. Cicero in the courfe of his 
canvafs, happening to be th'ir/ly, called for water, and 
laid to his mends who flood round him as lie drank, '* You 
'' do well to conceal me, for you are afraid that the cenfor 
•' will call me to account tor drinking water." Meet- 
ing Voconius one day with three daughters^ who were ve* 
ry plain women, he cried out : 

On this conception Phcebus never fmiled.^ 

Marcus Gellius, who was fuppdfed to be of fervile ex- 
traClion, happening to read fome letters in the fenate with 

■ a loud and ftrong voice, *' Do not be furpriled at it,'* faid 
Cicero, *' for there have been public criers in his family." 
Fauftus, the fon of Sylla the dictator, who had prof'cribcd 

■great numbers of Romans, having run deep in debt, and 
wafJed great part of his eltatc, was obliged to put up public 
bills for the fale of it. Upon which Cicero laid, ** 1 like 
♦« thefe bills much better than his father's." 

Many hated him for thcf'e keen farcafms ; which en. 
couraged Clodius and his faftion to form tlieir fciicmes 
againlt him. The"cccalion was this : Clodius who was 

* It was ufual among the ancients to pLncc cioblcmatic figures 
on tlic monuments of tJic dead ; and theic v/crc cither inch inlUu- 
iiicnts as Fcprcfcnted die prufelGon of the dcccafcd, or fuch animals 
a& Fcfembled them in difpofition. 

+ Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions, 

} JBccaufe Adraflus jjiad married his daughters to Eteoclcs and 
Folynices, who were ekilcd. 

^ A vcrfc of Sopliocics, ipcaking of Laius the father of CEdipus, 
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of a noble family, young and adventurous, entertained a 
pailion for Pompcia, the wife of Caefar. This induced him 
to get privately into the houfe, which he did in the habit 
of a female mufician. The women were offering in Caefar's 
houfethat myfterious facrifice which is kept from the fight 
and knowledge of men. But, though no man is fuffered 
to affift in it, Clodius, whowas very young, and had his face 
yet fmooth, hoped to pafs through the women to Pom- 
pcia undifcovered. As he entered a great houfc in the 
night, he was puzzled to find his way ; and one of the wo- 
men belonging to Aurelia, Caefar*s mother, feeing hira 
wandering up and down, alked him his name. Being now 
forced to fpeak, he faid he was feeking Abra, one otPom- 
peia's maids. The women, perceiving it was not a female 
voice, ihrieked out, and called the matrons -together. 
They immediately made faft tlie doors, and, fearchmg the 
whole houfe, found Clodius fkulking in the apartment of 
the maid who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noife,Caefar divorced Pompeia^ 
and profecuted Cledius for that a£t of impiety. €iceR) 
was at that time his friend ; for, during the conrpiracyof 
Catiline, he had been readv to give him all the afTiftance in 
his power ; and even attended as one of his guards, Clodius 
iniifted in his defence, that he was not then at Rome, but 
at a confiderable diilance in the country. But Cicero at- 
tefted that he came that very day to his houfe, and talked 
with him about fome particular bufinefs^ This was, in-r- 
deed, matter of fa6l ; yet probably itwas not fo much the- 
influence of truth as the nece0ity. of fatisfying his wife. 
Terentia, that induced him to declare it. She hated Clo- 
nus on account of his filler Clodia ; for fbe was perfiiad* 
cd, that that lady wanted to get Cicero for her huiband ; 
and that fhe managed the difign by one Tullus. Ai 
Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and likewife 
confiantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his neighbor, 
that circumftance ftrengthened her fufpicidns, Befido,. 
Terentia was a woman of an imperious temper, and,hav«- 
ing an afcendant over her hufband, fhe put him upon giv- 
iijg evidence againft Clodius. Many other perfooft of hon- 
or, alledgedi^inft him the crimes of perjury, of f^aod, of 
bribing the people, and corrupting. thf womtn. Nay, 
Luculfus brought his ni^id fervants to prove that Clodius- 
haA a criminal commerce with his own uRer, who was thc; 
W4/cof tbatAQbi^ima, Tius was the ym^tt of.t)». 
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CAers. And it was generally believed that he had con- 
nexions of the fame kind with his other fifters ; one 
9f which, named Tertia, was married to Martius Rex ; 
aad the other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter was 
Gdled ^adrantaria, becaufe one of her lovers p^med 
upon her apurfe of fmall brafs money, inllead ot filver ; 
the fmalleft brafs coin being called a ^adrans. It was 
-on this fifler's account that Clodius was moft cenfured.— 
As the people fet themfelves both againft the witneflfes 
and the.profecutors, the judges were fo terrified, that they 
thought It neceifary to place a guard about the court ; 
and moft of them confounded the letters upon the tab- 
lets.* He feemed, however, to be acquitted by the ma- 
jority ; 'but it was (aid to be through pecuniary ap- 
plications. Hence Catulus, when he met the judges, faid, 
" You were right in defiring a guard for your defence ; 
*'- for you were afraid that iomebody would take the 
^* money from you." And when Clodius told Cicero, 
that the judges did itot give credit to his depofition ; 
'** Yes," faid he, ''five and twenty of them believed me, 
** for fo many condemned you ; nor did the other thirty 
**• believe you, for they did not acquit you till they had re- 
*^ ceived your money." As to Caefar, when he was called 
upon, he gave no teftimony againft Clodius:; nor did he 
affirm that he was certain of any injury done his bed. He 
only faid, ** He had 'divorced Pompeia, becaufe the wife 
••* of Caefar ought not only to be clear of fuch a crime, 
**-but of thevery fufpicion of it." 

After '.Clodiusl'had efcaped this danger, and was defied 
tribune of tlie people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and 
left neither -circuniftance nor perfon untried to ruin him. 
•He gained the people by laws that flattered their inclina- 
tions, and the confuls by decreeing them large and wealthy 
provinces 4 for Pifo was to have Macedonia, and Gabinius 
Syria. -He regitlered many mean and indigent pci fons as 
citizens; and armed a. number of flaves for his conftanl 
attendants. Of tlie great triumvirate, Craflus was an a- 
vowed enemy to Cicero. Pompey indifferently carefl'ed 
■both- parties, and Caefar was going to fet out upon liis ex- 
pedition to Gaul. Though the latter was not his friend, 
but rather fufpedted of enmity fince the affair of Catiline, 
it was to him that he applied. 1 he favor :he aiked of 
h\m, was, that he would take him as his lieutenant ; and 

• Sec the note-Ofl the parallel palTagc in the tife'of Csfar. 
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Cacfar granted it.* Clodius perceiving that Cicero would, 
\y this means, get out of the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He threw 
nioft of the blame of the late difference on Terentia ; and 
fpoke always of Cicer* in terms of candor, not like an 
adverfary yindidlively inclined, but as one friend might 
complain of another. This removed Cicero's fiears fo en- 
tirely, f that he gave up the lieutenancy wHSch Caefar 
had indulged him with, and began to attelK^to buHnefs as 
before. 

Caefar was fo much piqued at this proceeding that he 
encouraged Clodius againft him, and drew on Pompey 
entirely from his intereft. He declared, too, before the 
people, that Cicero, in his opinion, had been guilty of a 
flagrant violation of alljufticeand law, in putting Lcntulus 
and Cethegus to death, without any form of trial. This 
was the charge which he was fummoned to anfwer. Cicero 
then put on mourning, let his hair grow, and, with every 
token of diftrefs, went about to fupplicate the people. . 
Clodius took care to meet him every where in the ftreets, 
with his audacious and infolent crew, who infulted himon 
his change of drefs, and often difturbed his applications by 
pelting him with dirt and ftones. However, almoft all the . 
equeftrian order went into mourning with him ; and no 
fewer than twenty thoufand young men, of thebeft families, 
attended him with their hair diflievelled, and entreated the 
people for him. Afterwards the fenate met, with an in- 
tent to decree that the people (hould change their habits, 
as in times of public mourning. But, as the confuls op- 
pofed it, and Clodius befet the houfe with His armed band 
of ruffians, many of the fenators ran out, rending their 
garments, and exclaiming againft the outrage. 

But the fpe6lacle excited neither compaffion nor fhame, 
and it appeared that Cicero mud either go into exile,or de- 
cide the difpute with the fword. In this extremity he ap- 
plied to Pompey for affiftance ; but he had purpofely ab- 
fented himfelf, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero 
firft fent his Ton in law Pifo to him, and afterwards went 
himfelf. When Pompey was informed of his arrival, he 

* Cicero fays that this lieutenancy was a voluntary offer of Ca> 
far's. Jip ad Att. 

+ It does not appear that Cicero was influenced by this coHdufi. 
of Clodio*s : He had always exprefled aii indifference to the lieu- 
tenancy that was offered to him by Caefar. Ep, ad Att, L ii. c. 18. 
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<€buld not bear to look him in the face. He was con- 
founded at the thought of an interview with his injured 
friend, who had fought fudh battles for him, and render- 
ed him fo many fe;;vices in the courfe of his adminiflra- 
tion. But being now fon in law to Caefar, he facrificed 
his former obligations to that connexion, and went out at 
a back d<K>r, to avoid his prefence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deferted, Tiad recourfe to the 
confuls. Gabinius always treated him rudely ; but Pifo 
behaved with fome civility. He advifed him to withdraw 
from the torrent of* Clodius's rage ; to bear this change of 
the times with patience ; and to be once more the favior 
of his country, which, for his fak«, was in all this trouble 
and commotion. 

After this anfwer, Cicero confulted with his friends. 
Lucullus advifed him to ftay, and affured him lie would be 
vidlorious. Others were of opinion, that it was bcft to fly, 
becaufe the people would foon be defirous of his return, 
when they were weary of the extravagance and madnefs of 
Clodius. He approved of this laft advice; and taking a 
ftatue of Minerva, which he had long kept in his houfe 
with great devotion, he carried it to the capitol, and 
dedicated it there, with this infcription, to minerva 
THE PROTECTRESS OF ROME. About midnight he 
privately quitted the city ; and, with fome friends who at- 
tended to condu6l him, took his route on foot through 
Lucania, intending to pafs from thence to Sicily. 

It was no fooner known that he was fled, than Clodius 
procured a decree of banFfhment againft him, which pro- 
nibited him fire and water, and admiflion into any houfe 
within five hundred miles of Italy. But fach was the 
veneration the peopfe had for Cicero, that in general there 
was no regard paid to the decree. They fhowed him every 
fort of civility, and conducted him on his way with the 
xnoft cordial attention. Only at Hipponium, a city of 
I^ucania, now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily, 
who had particular obligations to him, arid, among other 
things, had an appointment under him, when conful, as 
furveyor of the works, now refufed to admit him into his 
houfe J but, at the fame time, acquainted him that he 
would appoint a place in the country for his reception. 
And Caius Virginius,* the praetor of Sicily, though in- 
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* Somt copies have vtVirgilius. 
I 
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debted to Cicero for confiderable fervices, wrote to for- 
bid him entrance into that ifland. 

Difcouraged at thefe inftances of ingratitiide^he repaired 
to Brundufium, where he embarked for Dyrrhachiura. At 
firft he had a favorable gale, but the next day the wind 
turned about, and drove him back to port. He fet fail, 
however, again, as foon as the wind was fair. It is re- 
ported, that when he was going to land at Dyrrhacliiuiu, 
there happened to be an earthquake, and the lea retired to 
a great diftance from the fhore. The diviners inferred that 
his exile would be of no long continuance, for thefe were 
tokens of a fudden change. Great numbers of people came 
to pay their rej[pe6ts to him ; and the cities of Greece 
ftrove which (bould (how him the greateft civilities ; yet 
he continued dejected and difconfolatc. Like a paflionate 
J over, he often caft a longing look towards Italy, and be- 
haved with a littlenefs of Ipirit, which could not have bcca 
expedled from a man that liad enjoyed fuch opportuoities 
of cultivation from letters and philofophy. Nay, he had 
often deiired his friends not to call him an orator, but-a 
philofopher, becaufe he had made philofophy hisbufinefs, 
,and rhetoric only the inftrument of his political opera- 
tions. But opinion* has great power to eftkce the tinc- 
tures of philofophy, and infufe the pailions of the vulgar 
into the minds of ftatefmen, who have a neceflary connex- 
ion and commerce with the multitude ; unlefs they take 
care fo to engage in every thing extrinfic, as to attend to 
the bufmefs only, without imbibing the paflions that are 
the common conlequence of that bufinefs. 

After Clodius had baniftied Cicero, he burnt his villas,^ 
and his houfe in Rome ; and On the place where the latter 
Itood, eretted a temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to . 
auction, and the crier gave notice of it every day, but no 
buyer appeared. By thefe means he became formidable 
to the patricians ; and having drawn the people with him 
into the moft audacious infolence and effrontery, he attack-, 
cd Pompey,and called in queftion fome of his a6ts and or- 
dinances in the wars. As this expofed Pompey to fome 
refle6lions, he blamed himfelf greatly for abandoning Ci- 
cero; and, entirely changing his plan, took every means for 
cffedting his return. As Clcdius conftantly oppofed them, 

* Ao^a fignifies not only opinion, but g^i}r)\ f^^ve^ and, by an 
eafy figure, ^ paj/ion for fame. The reader \\:ill chooie \^luah Jcnfc 
l>e thinks belt 
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the ffefiate decreed that no jjublic butinefs of any kind fliould 
be defbatched bv their body, till Cicero was recalled. 

In tne confuUnip of Lehtulus, the ledition increafed ; 
fome of the tribunes were wounded \n the forum ; and. 
Qijintus, the brother of Cicero, was left for dead among 
the flain. The people began now to change their opinion; 
and Annius Milo, one of the tribunes, was the firft who 
ventured to call Clodius to anfwer for his violation of the 
public peace. Many of the people of Rome, and of the 
neighboring cities, joined Pompey ; with whofe afliflance 
he drove Clodius out of iht forum ; and then he fummon- 
ed the citizens to vote. It is faid that nothing was ever 
carried among the commons with fo great unanimity ; and 
the fenate endeavoring to give dill higher proofs of their 
attachment to Cicero, decreed that their thanks fliould be 
given the cities which had treated him with kindnefs and 
refpe6l during his exile ; and tliat his town and country 
houfes, which Clodius had demoliflied, fliould be rebuilt 
at the public charge.* 

Cicero returned" fijcteen months after his banifliment ; 
and fuchjoy was e<prefl^dby the cities, fo much eageinefs 
to meet him by all ranks of people, that his own account 
of it is lefs than the truth, though he faid, " That Italy 
" had brought him on her flioulders to Rome." Craflbs, 
who was his enemy before his exile, now readily went to 
meet him, an4 was reconciled. In this, he faid, he was 
willing to oblige his fon Publius, who was a great admirer 
of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity, 
when Clodius was abfent,t went up with a great company 
to the capitol, and deftroyed the trilDunitial tables, in which 
were recorded all theafls inClodius'stime. Clodius loud- 
ly complained of this proceeding ; but Cicero anfwered, 
** That his appointment as tribune was irregular, becaufe 
" he was of a patrician family, and confequently all his 
** a6ls were invalid.'* Cato was difpleafed, and oppofed 
Cicero in this aflertion. Not that he praifed Clodius ; on 
the contrary, he was extremely oflended at his adminiflra- 

♦ The confuls decreed for rebuilding his houfe in Rorae near 
ii,oool. for his Tukan villa near 3000I. and for his Formian villa 
about half that fum, which Cicero called a very fcanty eftimate. 

f Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was pref- 
ent ; but Caius, the brother of Clodius, being praetoF] by bia 
means tbcy were refcued out of the hands of Cicero. 
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tion ; but he reprefented, " That it would be a violent 
'* ftretch of prerogative, for the fenate to annul fo many 
** decrees and aCls, among which were his own commidio;! 
" and his regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium.'* The 
dififerenqe which this produced between Cato and Cicero, 
did not come to an abfolute rupture ; it only lefTened the 
warmth of their friendfbip.. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius ; and being arraigned 
for the fa6l:, he chofe Cicero for his advocate. The fenate 
fearing that the profecution of a man of Milo's fpirit and 
reputation, might produce fome tumult in the city, ap- 
pointed Pompey to prefide at this and the other trials ; 
and to provide both tor the peace of the city, and the courts 
of juftice. In confequence of which, he pofted a body of 
foldiers in the forum before day, and fecured every part of 
it. This made Milo apprehenfive that Cicero would be 
difconcerted at fo unufual a fight, and lefs able to plead. 
He therefore perfuaded him to come in a litter to the/o- 
rum ; and to repofe himfelf there till the judges were af- 
fembJed, and the court filled.' For he was not only timid 
in war, but he had his fear when he fpoke in public ; and 
in many caufes he fcarce left trembling even in the height 
and vehemence of his eloquence. When he undertook to 
aflift in the defence of Licinius Muraena,* againft the prof- 
ecution of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortenfius, 
who had already fpoken with great applaufe ; for which 
rcafon he fat up all night to prepare himfelf. But ths^t 
watching and application hurt him fo much, that he ap- 
peared inferior to his rival . 

When he came out of the litter to open the caufe qf 
Milo, and faw Pompey feated on high, as in a camp, an^ 
weapons glittering all around the forum, he was fo con- 
founded that he could fcarce begin his oration. For he 
fhook, and his tongue faultered ; though Milo attended 
the trial with great courage, and had difdained to let his 
hair grow, or to put on mourning. Thefe circum fiances 
contributed not a little to his condemnation. As for Ci- 
cero, his trembling was imputed rather to his anxiety for 
his friend, than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priefts called Augurs, in 
the room of young Craflus, who was killed in the Parthiaa 
war. Afterwards the province of Cilicia was allotted to 

* Murxna had retained three advocates, Hortenfius, Marcut. 
Craffus and Cicero. 
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Km ; and he failed thither with an army of twelve thoufand 
foot, and two thoufand fix hundred horfe. He had it in 
charge to bring Cappadocia to fubmit to king Ariobar- 
zanes ; which he performed to the fatisfa6lion of all par- 
ties, without having recourfe to arms. And finding the 
Cilicians elated on the mifcarriage of the Romans in Par- 
thia, and the commotions in Syria, he brought them to or- 
der by the gentlenefs of his government. He refufed the 
prefents which the neighboring princes offered him. He 
excufed the province from finding him a public table, and 
^ly entertained at his own charge perfons of honor and 
learning, not with magnificence indeed, but with elegance 
and propriety. He had no porter at his gate^ nor did any 
man ever find him in bed j for he rofe early in the moan- 
ing, and kindly received thofe who came to pay their court 
to him, either (landing or walking before his doof , We 
are told that he never caufed any man to be beaten with 
rods, ot to have his garments rent ;♦ never gisive oppro- 
brious language in his anger, nor added infult to punifh- 
xnent. He recovered the public money which had been em- 
bezzled ; and enriched the cities with it. At the fame time, 
he was fatisfted, if thofe who had been guilty of fuch frauds, 
made reftitution, and fixed no mark of infamy upon them. 
He had alfo a tafte of War ; for he routed the bands of 
robberis that had poflTeflTed therafelves of Mount Amanus, 
and was faluted by his army Imperator on that account. -f 
CaeciliuSjJ the orator, having defired him to fend him 
fome panthers from Cilicia for his games at Rome, in his 
anfwer he Could not forbear boafting of his achievements. 
He faid, " There were no panthers left in Cilicia. Thofe 
•* animals, in their vexation to find tliat they were the on- 
*' ly obje^s of war, while every thing ,elfe was at peace, 
.**■ were fled into Caria." 

♦ This mark of ignominy was of great antiquity. "Wherefore 
*^ Hanum took David's fervants, and rtiaved off one half of their 
** beards, and cut off their garments to the middle, even to their 
•♦ buttocks, and fcnt them away." 2 Sam. x. 4. • 

+ He not only received this mark of diftinftiori, but public 
thaakfgivings were ordered at Rome for his fuccefs ; and thte peo- 
|kie went near to decree him a triumph. His fervices, therefore, 
jntifl have been confiderable, and Plutarch feems to mention them 
too flightly. 

X Not Caccilius, but Caelius. He was then «dUej and wanted 
the panthers for his public (hows. • 

5 IX 
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In his return from his province, he flopped at Rhodes,, 
and afterwards made fome ftay at Athens ; which he did 
with great pleafure, in remembrance of the converfations, 
he had formerly had there. He had now the company of 
all that were mod famed for erudition ; and vifitedhis 
former friends and acquaintance. After he had received 
all due honors and marks of efteem from Greece, he paf- 
fed on to Rome, where he found the fire of difrention 
kindled, and every thing tending to a. civil war. 

When the fenate decreed him a triumph, he faid, " He 
*' had ratherfollowCaeiar's chariot wheels in his triumph, 
" if a reconciliation could be effected between him and 
** Pompey." And in private he tried every healing and 
conciliating method, by writing to Caefar, and entreating 
Pompey. After it came to an open rupture, and . Caefar 
was on his march. to Rome, Pompey did not choofe. to wait 
for him, but retired, with numbers of the principal citi- 
zens in his train. Cicero did not attend him in his flight ; 
and, therefore, it was believed that he would join Caefar.. 
It is. certain that he flu6luated greatly in his opinion, and 
was in the utmort anxiety. For,, he fays, in his epiflles, 
"^^ Whether Ihall I turn ? — Pompey has the more honor- 
** able caufe j but Caefar manages his affairs with the 
" greateftaddrefs, and is moft able to fave himfelf and his 
** friends. In ftiort, I know whom to avoid, but n9t 
*' whom to feek." At laft, one Trebatius, a friend of. 
Caefar's, fignified to him by letter, that Caefar thought he 
had reafon to reckon him of his fide, and to confider him 
as partner of his hopes. But if his age would not permit 
it, he might retire into Greece, and live there in tran-/ 
c^uillity, without any connexion with either parXy. Cicera 
was furprifed that Caefar did not write himfelf, and an-^ 
fwered angrily, ** That he would do nothing unworthy- 
"of his political character." Such is the account we- 
h»ve of the matter in his epiftles. 

However, upon Cae far' & marching for Spain, hecrofled" 
the fea, and repaired to Pompey.. His arrival was agreeable- 
to the generality ; but Cato blamed him privately for taking 
this meafure. " As for me," faid he, "it would have been 
•* wrong to leave that party which I embraced from the- 
** beginning ; but you might have been much more fer-' 
**' viceable to your country and your friends, if you had- 
** flayed at Rome, and accommodated yourfelf to events. 
** -WhereaiS now, without any reafon or neceffity, youL 
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•* have: declared yoiyfelf an enemy to Caefar, *Sind are 
*^come to (hare in the danger with which you had.noth«. 
f* ingto do." 

Thefe arguments made Cicero change his opinion ; 
cfpecially when he found that Pompey didnot employ him^: 
upon any confiderable fervice. . It is true that no one is ta 
be blamed for this but himfelf ; for. he made no fecret of 
his repenting. He difparaged.Pompey*s preparations ; he 
infinuated his diflike of his counfels, and never (pared his 
iefts upon his allies. He was not,, indeed, inclined to laugh 
himfelf ; on the contrary, he walked about the camp with a 
very folemn countenance ; but he often made others laugh, 
though they were little inclined, to it. Perhaps, it may 
not l^ amifs to give a few inftances. When Domitius ad- . 
vanced a man who had no turn foe war, to the rank of 
captain, and afligned for his reafon, that he was an honed 
and prudent man ; "Why then," faid Cicero, "do you not 
«* keep him for governor to your children ?" When fome 
were. commending Theophanes the Lefbian, who was di-- 
reftor of. the Board of Works, for confoling the RhodianS: 
on the lofs of their fleet, " See," faid Cicero, "what it is to- 
«' have a Grecian director ;" When Caefar .was fuccefsful. 
in almoil. every inftance, and held Pompey as it were be- 
fieged, Lentulus faid " He was informed that Caefar's: 
** friends looked very four." " Yoamean, I fuppofe," faid 
Cicero, "that theyr are out of humor with him." One 
Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told them, a report* 
prevailed at Rojne,.that Pompey was blocked up in hiS' 
camp : " Thep," faid Cicero, "you took a voyage onpur^ 
" pofe to lee it." After Pompey's defeat, Nonnius faid,, 
there was room yet for hope, for there were feven eagles. 
left in the camp. Cicero anfwered, " That would be good 
•* encouragement,ifwe were to fight with jackdaws.*.* When 
Labienus, on the ftrength of lome oracles, infifted that 
Pompey muft be conqueror at laft : "By this oracular 
*• geheralfhip,'* faid Cicero, " we have loft our camp." 

After the battle of Pharfalia (in which he was not pref- 
ent on account of his ill health) and after the flight of 
Fompey, Cato, who had confiderable forces, and a |;reat 
fleet at Dyrrhachium,.defired Cicero to take the command, 
becaufe his confular dignity gave him a legal title to it. 
Cicero, however, not only declined it, but abfolutely re- 
fufed taking any further fhare in the war. Upon which^ 
j:oung Pompey and his friends called him traitor, drew 
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Tyro affirms that he married her for her iv^alth, that it- 
might enable him to pay his debts. She Was, indeed, ve- 
ly rich, and her fortune was in the hands of Cicero, who 
was left her guardian . As his debts were great, his friends 
and relations perfuaded him to marry the young lady, 
notwithftanding the difparity of years, andfatisfy his cred- 
itors out of her fortune. 

Antony in his anfwer to the Philippics, taxes him with 
** Repudiating a wife with whom he was grown old;"*" 
and rallies him on account of his perpetually keeping at 
home, like a man either unfit for bufinefs or war. Not 
Jong after this match, his daughter Tullia, who, after the ' 
death of Pifo, had married I^i>tulus, . died in childbed. . 
The philofophers came from all parts to comfort him j 
For his lofs eife6ted him extremely ; and he even put away 
his new bride, becagfe fhe feemed to rejoice at tnc deatn 
of Tullia. In this pofture were Cicero's domedic afiairs. 

As to thofe of the. public, he had no fhare in the con- 
fpiracy againft Csefar, though he was one of Brutus's paN 
tttular friends j and no tai^n was more uneafy under the 
Aew eftablifhracnt, or more defirous of having the common'- 
wealth f eftored. Poffibly they feared his natural deficiency 
of courage, as well as- his time of life, at which the bolde/l - 
begin to droop. After the work was done by Brutus and 
CeSRus^ the friends of Caefar, aflembled to revenge his 
death ; and it was apprehended that Rome would again be 
Iplunged in ciyil wars* Antony, who was coniiil, Qrdeted 
ajneeting of the fenate, and made a fhort fpeech on the 
Jfieceflity of union. But Cicero expatiated in a manner 
iiaitable to the.occafion ; and perfuaded the fenate, in im- 
itation of the Athenians, to pafs a general amnefly as to 
all that had. been done againil Csefar ; and ta decree prov- 
inces to Brutus and Ca^us« 

None of thefe things, however, took eifedt : For the 
people were inclined to pity on this event ; and when 
they beheld the dead body of Caefar cairried into the forum > 
where Antony (bowed them his fobe ftained with bloodi 
and pierced on all fides with fwords, they broke out into a » 
traniport of rage. They fought all over the forum for 
the actors in that tragedy, and ran with lighted torches to 
burn their iioufes. By their precaution they efcaped this 
ddJiger ; but as they faw others no lefs conflderable ifib* . 
pi^Hding, they left the city. 

, - * Cicero was then fixtytwo. , 
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Antony, elated with this advantage, became fornrfdable'" 
to all the oppolite party, who fuppofed that he would aim 
• at nothing lefs than abfolute power ; but Cicero had par- 
ticular reafon to dread him. For being fenfible that Ci, 
cere's weight in the adminiftration was eftablifhed again^ 
and of his flrong attachment to Brutus, Antony could 
hardly bear his preience. Befides, there had long been 
fome jealoufy and difli)s^e between them on account of the 
diflimiUrity of their lives. Cicero feciring the event, was 
inclined to go with Dolabella into Syria, as his lieutenant. 
But afterwards Hirtius and Panfa, who were to be confuls 
after Antony, perfons of great merit,, and good friends to 
Cicero, defired him not to leave them ; and promifed, 
with his afliftance, to deflroy Antony. Cicero, without 
depending much on their fcheme, gave up that of goinff 
with Dolabella, - and agreed with the conluls elefl to pate 
thefuramer in Athens, and return when they entered upon 
their office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place without taking 
any principal Roman along with him. But his voyage 
being accidentally retarded, news was brought from Rome, 
(for he did not choofe to be without news) that there was 
a wonderful change in Antony ; that he took all his fteps 
agreeably to the fenfe of the fenate ; and that nothing but 
his prefcnce was wanting to bring matters to the bcft ef- 
tabliHiment. He therefore condemned his exceflive cau- 
tion, and returned to Rome. 

His firft hopes were not difappointed. Such crowds 
came out to meet him, ;that almoft a whole day was ipent 
at the gates, and on his way home, in compliments and con- 
gratulations. Next day Antony convened the fenate, and 
fcnt for Cicero ; but he kept his bed, pretending that he 
was indifpofed with his journey. In reality, he Teems to 
have been afraid of afla&ination, in confequeoce of fome 
hints he received by the way. - Antony was extremely in- 
cenfed at thefe fuggeftions, and ordered a party of foldiers 
either to bring him, or to burn his houfe in cafe af refu- 
fal. However, at the requeft of numbers who interpofed, 
he revoked that order, and bade them only bring a pledge 
from his houfe. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they paflTed 
•each other in filence, and lived in mutual diflrufl. Mean 
time^ yoithg Caefar, arriving from ApoUonia, put in his 
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<:laim as heir to his uncle, and fued Antony for twentyfite 
million drachmas y* which he detained of the eftatc. 

Hereupon Philip, who had married the mother, ^d 
Marcellus, who was hulband to the fifter of O^avius, 
"brought him to Cicero. It was agreed between them that 
Cicero ftiould aflift Cacfar with his eloquence and intereft, 
both with the fenate and the people j and that Caefar fhould 
give Cicero all the protection that his wealth and military 
influence could afford. For the young man had already 
collected a confiderable number of the veterans who had 
ferved under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendfhip with pleafure. 
Forwhile Pompey andCaefar were living, Cicero, it feeras, 
"had a dream, in which he thought he called fome boys, the 
fons of fenators, up to the capitol, becaufe Jupiter defigned 
to pitch upon one of them tor fovereign of Rome. The 
citizens ran with all the eagernefs of expectation, and 
placed themfelves about the temple ; and the boys in their 
fratexta fat filent. The doors fuddenly opening, the 
Doys rofe up one by one, and, in their order, palled round 
the god, who reviewed them all, and fent them away dif- 
appointed : But when OClavius approached, he ftretched 
out his hand to him, and faid, " Romans, this is the 
** perfon who, when he comes to be your prince, will put 
** an end to your civil wars." This vifion, they tell us, 
made fuch an imprcffion upon Cicero, that he perfe6tlyre- 
tained the figure and countenance of the boy, though he 
did not yet know him. Next day he went down to the 
Campius Martius, when the boys were juft returning from 
their exercifes ; and the firft who flnick his eye, was the 
lad in the very form that he had feen in his dream. Afton- 
ifhed at the difcovery, Cicero afked him who were hiis pa- 
rents ; and he proved to be the fon of OClavius, a per- 
fon not much diftinguiflied in life, and of Atia, fifter to 
Caefar. As he was fo near a relation, and Caefar had 
no children of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, left 
him his eftate. Cicero, after his dream, whenever he met 
young OCtavius, is laid to have treated him with partic- 
ular regard ; and he received thofe marks of his triendfhip 
with great fatisfaCtion. Befides, he happened to be born 
the year that Cicero was Conful. 

* Plutarch is miftaken in the fum. It appcarsirom Patcrculii% 
and others^ that it was fieven times as much. 
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"Thcfe were pretended to be the caufes of their prefent 
Connexion. But the leading motive with Cicero was his 
hatred of Antony ; and the next his natural avidity of 
glory. For he hoped to throw the weight of 06lavius into 
the fcale of the commonwealth ; and the latter behaved to 
him with fuch a puerile deference,* that he even caUed 
him father. Hence Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, ex- 
prefled his indignation againft Cicero, and faid, " That> 
** as through fear of Antony, he paid his court to young; 
•* Caefar, it was plain that he todk. not his meafures for 
" the liberty of liis country, but only to obtain a gentle 
<« mafter for himfelf." Neverthelefs, Brutus finding the 
fon of Cicero at Athens, where he was ftudying under tlie 
philofophers, gave him a command, and employed him 
upon many fervices which proved fuccefsful. 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greateft height ; 
Jic carried every point that he defired ; infomuch that he 
expelled Antony, and raifed fuch -a fpirit againft him, that 
the confuls Hirtius and Panfa were fent to give him bat- 
tle 5 and Cicero likewife prevailed upon the fenate to 
grant Caefar the fafces^ with the dignity of pfator, as one 
Siat was fighting for his country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten ; but both the Confuls fall- 
ing in the a6lion, the troops ranged themfelves under the 
banners of Caefar. The fenate now fearing the views of a 
young man, who was fo much favored by fortune, en- 
deavored by honors and gifts to draw his forces from 
him, and to diminifli his power. They alleged, that, as 
Antony was put to flight, there was no need to keep fuch 
an army on toot. Caefar, alarmed at tliefe vigorous meaf- 
ures, privately fent fome friends to entreat and perfiiade 
Cicero to procure theconfulftiip for them both ; promifing 
at the fame time, that he fhould dire6l all affairs according 
to his better judgment, and find him perfectly tradable, 
who was but a youth, and had no ambition for any thing 
but the title and the honor. Caefar himfelf acknowledged 
afterwards, that, in his apprehenfions of being entirely ru- 
ined and deferted, hefealbnably availed himfelf of Cicero's 

♦ The Greek is wpo? to f/.npaxiori which is ufed adverbially for 
fneriliter. Thus Sophocles ufes irpo? Hax^ot adverbially for tcm» 
feflive, and wpo? a<p^onAit for abunde. The commentators not ad- 
verting to this, have declared the text corrupt, and puzzled thcni* 
icl vcs ncedlefsly to reflore it. 

Vol. V. K 
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ambition, pcrfiiaded him t« (land for the confiiKhip^and un- 
dertook tofupporthis application with his whole intereft. 

In this cafe particularly, Cicero, old as he was, fufferecl 
himfelf to be impofed upon by this ypung man, folicitsed 
the people for him, and brought the fenatc into hisinteroA. 
His friends blamed him for it at the time ; and it was not 
long before he wasfenfible that he liad ruined hiinfelf> wid 
given up the liberties of his country. JFor C^far was no 
fooner Strengthened with the confular autliority, than he 
gave up Cicero ; ♦ and reconciling himfelf to Antony and 
Xepidus, he united his ^ower with theirs, and divided, the 
empire among them as if it had been a private eftate. At 
the fame time they profcribed above two hundred perfons 
whom they had pitched. upon for a facrifice. The greatcft 
difficulty and difputc was about the profcription -of Cicero. 
For Antony would come to no terms, till he was firft takea 
off. Lepidus agreed witli Antony in this preliminary ; but 
Caefar oppofed them both. They had a private congrefs 
for thefe purpofes near the city of Bononia, which lafted 
three days. The place where they met was over againft 
their camps, a little ifland in the river. Caefar is faid to 
have contended for Cicero the two firft days 5 but the 
third he gave him up. The facrifices on each part were 
thefe : Caefar was to abandon Cicero to his fate ; Lepidus, 
his brother Paulus ; and Antony, Lucius Caefar, his uqcle» 
by the mother's fide. Thus rage and rancor entirely 
ihflcd them in all fentiments of humanity ; or, xpore 
properly fpeaking, they /bowed that no beaft is more lav- 
age than man, when he is poflefled of power equal to his 
pafiion. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero was at his 
Tufculan villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When 
they were informed of the proscription, they determined to 
remove to Aftyra, a coimtry houfeof Cicero*snearthcfea; 
where they intended to take a fhip, and repair to. Brutus in 
Macedonia.. For it was reported, that he was already very 
powerful in thofe parts. They were carried in their fejpa- 
rate litters, opprclTed with forrow and defpair ; and onen 
joining their litters on the road, they ftopped to bemoan 
their mutual misfortunes. Qi^intus was the more dejed):ed» 
becaufe he was in want of neceifiiries ; for, as he faid, he 
had brought nothing from home with liim. Cicero, too, 

•* rnftcHil of takiiv,; iiim for his colleague, he cliofc Quintus 
Pedius. 
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had but 21 flcftder pfifcrrifion. They concluded, therefore, 
that it Would be beft fbr Cicero to hafleh his flight, and 
for Quintud to return to his houfe, and get fomc Tupplies. 
This refoiution being fixed tipon, they embraced each oth- 
er with every expreffion of for row, and then parted. 

A few days after, Quinfusandhis fon wefe betra^'Cd by 
his fervants to the aflMfins who came inqueft of them, and 
loft their lives. As for Cicero, ht was carried to Aflyra ; 
Inhere finding a veflel, he immediately went oii boai-d, and 
coafted aloiig to Circaium, with a favorjrble wind. The 
pilots wire preparing immediately to fail from thence ; 
but whether it was that he feared the fea, or had ftot yet 
given up all his liopesin Cajfar, he drfembarked, and travel - 
Wd jl hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been the 
place df his declination. Repenting, however, aftenvards, 
lie left that road, and made again for the fea. He paflTed 
the night in the moft perplexing and horrid thoughts ; in- 
f^nueh, that he was foirietimei inclined to go prrvatel]^ 
kt(o Caefor'S houfe, and flab Wmfelf upon the altar of his 
diomeftlc g(>d^, ta hr'in^ the divine vengeanctJ upon hh 
hetnytf. But he was deterred from this by th^ fear of 
forfure. Oth*r alternatives, eqiially diftrefsnil, prefcnt^ed 
theitofelvM'. At laft, he piif himfelfin the hands of his 
fcarvants, and ordered theirt to canrty hiitt by ica to Cajeta,^ 
where he had a delightful retreat m thefurtmier, when the 
KtefiaH winds fct in.f There was a temple of Apollo on 
that coaft, from which a flight of crows came, with grtfatt 
noife, towards Cicero's veuel, as it was making land. 
They perched on both iides the failyard, wliere itmt fat 
croaUcing and others pecking the ends of the ropes. All 
looked upon this as an ill omen ; yet Cicero went on ihorej 
and, entering his houfe, lay down to rcpofe himfelf. In 
th^ mean, time, a number of the crows fettled in the cham- 
ber window, and croaked in the moft doleful manner. 
On* of them even entered it, and alighting on the bed, 
attempted, ?nth its beak, to draw off the clothes with 
which he had covered his face. On fight of this, the 
fervants began to reproach thertiftSlves. " Shall we," faid 
riiey, ** remain to be fpc6lators of our matter's murder ? 

• In the printed text it is «««rira( ; but a manufcript gives us" 
x«Mnrrft>. According to Appian, Cicero was killed near Capua ; 
but Valerius Maxlmus fays, the fceaeof thattrsr^edy was as C^cuu 

t The rtoirthcafft winds. 
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** Shall we not protedl him, fa innocent and fo great a 
** fufFerer as he is, when the brute creatures give him 
** marks of their care and attention V* Then partly by 
en treaty ^ |)artly by force, they got him into his litter, ani 
carried him towards the fea. 

Mean time the afFafTms came up. They were command- 
ed by Herennius, a centurion, and Pompilius, a tribune, 
whom Cicero had formerly defended when under a profe- 
cution for parricide. The doors of the houfe being made 
faft, they broke them open. Still Cicero did not appear, 
and the fervants who were left behind, faid they knew 
nothing of him. But a young man, named Philologus, 
his brother Quintus*s freedman, whom Cicero had in- 
ftruftcd in the liberal arts and fciences, informed the tri- 
bune, that they were carrying the litter through deep 
fhades to the fca fide. The tribune, taking a few foldiers 
with him, ran to the end of the walk where he was to 
come out. Byt Cicero perceiving that Herennius was 
haftcning after him, ordered his fervants to fet the litter 
down ; and putting his left hand to his chin, as it was his 
cuftom to do, he looked ftedfaflly upon his murderers. 
Such an appearance of mifery in his face, overgrown with 
hair, and wailed with anxiety, fo much affe&ed the at- 
tendants of Herennius, that tliey covered their faces dur- 
ing the melancholy fcene. That officer defpatched him, 
while he ftretched his neck out of the litter to receive the 
blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the fixtyfourth year of his 
age. Herennius cut off his head, and, by Antony's com- 
mand, his hands too, with which he had written the Phil- 
ippics. Such was the title he gave his orations againft 
Antony, and they retain it to this day. 

When thefe parts of Cicero's body were brought to 
Rome, Antony happened to be holding an afTembly for 
the eleftion of magiftrates. He no fooner beheld them, 
than he cried out, ** Now let there be an end of all pro- 
**fcriptions." He ordered the head and hands to be 
faftened up over the rojlruy a dreadful fpeftacle to the 
Roman people, who thought they did not fo much fee 
the face of Cicero, as a picture of Antony's foul. Yet 
he did one a(5l of juftice on this occafion, which was 
the delivering up Philologus to Pomponia the wife of 
Quintus. When (he was miftrefs of his fate, befide oth- 
er horrid punifhments, fhe made him cut off his owi^ 
flefh by peacemeal, and roaft and eat it. This is tho 
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sttcoijtnt fome htftoYiarts give ui ; but Tj^o, Cicer6*s freed- 
inan, irtakes no m'eiJtIoA of the treachery of PhUolo|iis. 

I am informed, that a long time" after, Caefar ^oing td 
fed one of his grandsons, found him with a book of Cice- 
ro's in his hands. The boy', atarraed at the accident, 
eiicfeatored to hide the book uride'f his robe ; which 
Caefar perceived, and took it from him ; and after having 
rtin" mott of it over as he ftotod, Ire returned it, and faid, 
*• My dear child, this was an clovjuent man, and a lover of 
•' his country." ^ 

BWng Confiil at the time When he conquered Ant9ny, he 
took the fon of Cicero for his colleague ; under whofe 
aufpices the fenate took down the f!atues of Antonyj de- 
faced ai-1 the monuments of his honor, and detreed, that, 
for th<^ future, noneof his family (hould b^r the name of 
Marcus. Thus the divine juftke: referVed the complcfion 
of Ahton/s punilhment for the h6ufe of Cicero. 



DEMOSTHENES and CICERO, 

COMPARED. 

X HESE are the moft momcrable circumftahces in the 
lives of Demofthene^ and Cicero, that could be colle«51ed 
from the hiftorians which have come to our k-nowledge. 
Though I fhall not pretend to compare their talents for 
fpeaking ; yet this, 1 think, I ought to obferve, that De- 
mofthenes, by the exertion of all his powers, both natural 
and acquired, upon that object only, came to exceed in 
energy and ftrength, the mofl celebrated pleaders of his 
time ; in grandeur and magnificence of ftyle, all that were 
eminent for the fublime of declamation ; and in accuracy 
and art, the moft able profelfors of rhetoric. Cicero's 
fiudtes were more general ; and, in his treafures of knowl- 
edge, he had a great variety. He has left us a number of 
phiiofophical tra6ts, which he compofed upon the princi- 
ples of the academy. And we fee fomething of an often- 
tation of learning m the very orations which he wrote for 
the forum and the bar. 

Their different tempers are difcernable in their way of 

writing. That of Demoflhencs, without any embellifh- 

ments of wit and Immor, is always grave and ferious. 

Nor does it fmell ot the lamp, as Pytheas tauntingly faid, 

5 K:z 
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but of the water drinker, of the man of thought, of one 
who was chara6lerized by the aufterities of life. But Ci- 
cero, who loved to indulge his veinof pleafantry, fo much 
affected the wit, that he fometimes funk into the buffoon ; 
and by affecting gaiety in the mod ferious things to ferve 
his client, he, has offended againfl the rules of propriety 
and decorum* Thus, in the oration of Caelius, he fays, 
** Where is the abfurdity, if a man, with an affluent for- 
** tune at command, (hall indulge himfelf in pleafure ? It 
** would be madnefs not to enjoy what is in his power j 
** particularly, when fome ot the greateft philofophers 
** place man's chief good in pleafure ?"* ^ 

when Cato impeached Muraena, Cicero, who was then 
conful undertook his defence j and, in his pleading, took 
occafion to ridicule feveral paradoxes of the Stoics, becaufe 
Cato was of that fetl. He fucceeded fo far as to raife a 
laugh in the affembly ; and even among the judges. Upon 
which Cato fmiled, and faid to thofe who fat by him, 
** What a pleafant conful we have !" Cicero, indeed, 
was itaturally facetious ; and he not only loved his jcft, 
but his countenance was gay. and fmiling. Whereas De- 
mofthenes had a care and thoughtful nefs in his afpefl,. 
which he feldom or never put off. Hence his enemies, as 
he confeffes, called him a morofe ill natured man. 

It appears alfo from their writings, that Demoflhenes,, 
when he touches upon his own praife, does it with an in- 
offenfive delicacy. Indeed, he never gives into it at all, 
but when he has fome great point in view ; and on all 
other occafions is extremely modcft. But Cicero, in his 
orations, fpeaks in fuch high terms of himfelf, that it is 
plain he had a mod intemperate vanity. Thus he cries 
put : 

Let arms revere the robe, the warrior's laurel 
Yield to the palm of eloquence. 

At length he came to commend not only his ownaflions 
and operations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, 
as well thofe which he had only pronounced, as thofe which, 
he had committed to writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity, 
he were vying with the rhetoricians Ifocratesand Anaxime-. 

♦ Plutarch has not quoted this paffagc with accuracy. Cicero. 
apologizes for the exceflcs of youth ; but dqcs not defend or a^ 
prove the purfuit of pleafure. 
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nes, inftead of being iofpired with the great ambitioii of. 
guiding the Roman people, 

Fierce in the field, and dreadful to the foe. 

It is neceflary, indeed, for a ftatefman to have the. ad. • 
vantage of eloquence j but it is mean and illiberal to reft: 
in fuch a qualification, or to hunt after praife in that quar-- 
ter. In this refpcft Demofthenes behaved with more dig^ 
nity, with a fuperior elevation of foul. He iaid, ** His 
" ability to explain himfelf was a mere acqiiifition 5 and 
*« not fo perfea:, but that it required great candor and in- 
** dulgence in the audience." He thought it muft be, as. 
indeed it is, only a low and littlerain'd, that can value it- 
felf upon fuch attainments. 

They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, as well 
as powers to perfuade. They had them in fuch a degree, 
that men who had armies at their devotion, flood in need- 
of their fupport. Thus Chares, Diopithes and Leofthenes, 
availed themfelves of Demofthenes ; Pompey, and young 
Caefar, of Cicero ; as Caefar himfelf acknowledges in his. 
Commentaries addreffed to Agrippa and Maecenas. . 

It is an obfervation no lefsjuil than common^ that noth. 
ing makes fo thorough a. trial of a «ian*s difpofition, as 
power and authority. For they awake every palOon, and 
difcover every latent vice. Demofthenes never had an op- 
portunity for a trial of this kind. He never obtained any 
eminent charge ; nor did he lead thofe armies againft Phil- 
ip, which his eloquence had raifed. But Cicero went quaeft-. 
or into Sicily, and proconful into Cicilia and Cappadocia; 
at a time, too, when avarice reigned withoiitcontrol ^ when, 
the governors of provinces thinking it beneath them to. 
take a clandeftine advantage, fell to open plunder ; when, 
to take another's property was thought no great crime,. 
and he who took moderately pafled for a man of character. 
Yet, at fuch a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of 
his contempt of money ; many of his humanity and good- 
nefs. At Rome, with thejiilc only, of conful, he had an 
abfolute and dictatorial power againft Catiline and his ac- 
complices. On which occafion he verified the predi6li6a 
qf Plato^ ** That every ftate will be delivered from its 
** calamities,, when, by the favor of fortune, great power 
** unites with wifdom and juftice in one perfon.'* 

It is mentioned to the difgrace of Demofthenes, that his 
ejoquence was mercenary ; that he privately compofed ora- 
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tiffrts both for Phormioand ApoHodoriK, thougft adverfti" 
ries in the fame caufe. To which we may add, that h^ 
was jfufpefted of receiving, money from the king of Perfia, 
and condemned for taking bribes of Harpalus. Suppofing 
fome ofthefe the calumnies of thofcr who wrote againS 
him, (and they are not a few) yet it is impoflfible to affirrri 
that he was proofagainff the prefierits Which were fent hirt" 
by princes, as marks of h«nor and refpe6ti. This was t6a 
much to be expe6ltd from a maa. who veftied his money ar 
intereft upon fftips. Cicero, on the' other hand, had' mag- 
nificent orefents fent him by the* Sicilians, when he w^ 
sedile ; bv the king of Cappadocia, when procOnfiil 5 and 
his friends prefled hnmto receive their benefactions, whttA 
in exile ; yet, as we have already obferved, he refu&d 
them all. 

The banlfhtnent of Demoiihenes reffedted infamy upon 
him ; for he was convicted of taking bribes j: thit of Ci- 
cero, great honorj becaule he fufFered for defl?roying trai- 
tors, who had vowed the iiiin of their country. The fbr- 
mer, therefore, departed without exciting pity or regret f 
for the latter, the fenate changed their habit, continuedin 
mourning, and co\ild not be perfliaded to pafs any a^, till 
the people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, fpent the" 
time or exile in an inaftive manner in Macedonia ; but" 
with Demofthenes it was a bufy period in his political 
charafler. Then it was (as we have mentioned above) 
that he went to the feveral cities of Greece, ftreftgtltened 
the common intereft, and defeated the defignsof the Mac- 
edonian ambalTadors. In which refpe<5l he difbovered la 
much greater regard for his country, than Themift'OCles 
and Alcibiades, when under the fame misfortune. After 
his return, he purfued his former plan of government, and" 
continued the war with Antipater and the Macedonians. 
Whereas Lselius reproached Cicero in full fenate, with 
fitting filent, when Caefar, who was not yet come to years 
of maturity, applied for the confulfhip contrary to law. 
And Brutus, in one of his letters, charged him with 
** having reared a greater and more unfupporfsible tyrail- 
" ny, than that which they had deftroyed." 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think of 
Cicero*s without a contemptuous kind of pity. How de- 
plorable to fee an old man, for want of proper refolution, 
iiiiFering himfelf to be carried about by his fervants, endeav- 
oring to hide himfelf from death, which was a meflenger 
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that mature would foon have fcnt him, and overtaken not- 
wilhftanding and flaughtered by his enemies ! The other 
though he did difcover fome fear, by taking fanfluary, is, 
neverthelefs, to be admired for the provifion he had made 
of poifon, for the care with which he had preferved it, and 
his noble manner of ufing it. So that, when Neptune did 
not aftbrd him an afylum, he had recourfe to a more invio- 
lable altar, refcued himfelf from the weapons of tho^ 
guards, and eluded the cruelty of Antipater. 

DEMETRIUS. 

JL HOSE who firft thought that the arts might be com. 
pared to the fenfes, in the perception of their refpeftive 
obje6ls, appear to me to have well underftood the power by 
which that perception was to be formed, the power of dif- 
tinguiihing contrary qualities \ for this they nave in com- 
mon. But in the mode of diflinguifhing, as well as in the 
end of what is diftinguifhed, they evidently differ. The 
fenfes, for indance, have no connate power of perceiving 
a white objeft more than a biack one ; what is fweet, 
more than what is bitter ; or what is foft and yielding, 
xnore than what is hard and folid. Their office is to re- 
ceive impreffions from fuch objefls as ftrike upon them> 
and to convey thofe impreffions to the mind. But the op- 
eration of the arts is more rational. '^^^ ^^^ '^ot, like 
the fenfes, paffive in their perceptions. They choofe or 
rejc6l what is proper or improper. What is good they 
attend to primarily, and intentionally; and that is evil, 
onlv acciaentally, in order to avoid it. Thus, the art of 
meaicine confiders the nature of difeafcs ; and mufic that 
of difcordant founds, in order to produce their contraries. 
And the mod excellent of all arts, temperance, juftice, and 
prudence, teach us to judge not only ot what is honorable^ 
juft, and ufeful, but alfo of what is pernicious, difgrace- 
ful, and unjuft. Thefe arts beftow no praife on that in- 
nocence which bojifls of an entire ignorance of vice in their 
reckoning, it is rather an abfurd fimplicity to be ignorant 
of thofe things, which every man that is difpofcd to livQ 
yirtuoufly fhould msJce it his particular care to know. Acn 
(ordingly the ancient Spartans, at their feafts, ufed to com^ 
pel the heUts to dirink an cxccffive quantity of win^j^ v\\ 
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then bring them into the public halh where they dintdy tis 
(how the young men what dnmkenncfs waa. 

We do not, indeed, think it j^reeable, either to human- 
ity or good policy, to corrupt fon^e of the fpecies, in order 
not to corrupt others. Yet, perhaps, it may not be anifs 
to infert among the reft of the lives, a few examples of 
thofe who have abufed their power to the purpofes of li- 
centioufnefs, and whofe elevation has only made their vices 
greater and more confpicuous. Not that we adduce them 
to give pleafure, or to adorn our paintings with the graces 
of variety ; but we do it from the fame motive with Ifme- 
nias the Theban mufician, who prefented his fcholars both 
with good and bad performers on the flute ; andufed to fay, 
** Thus you mufi: play ; and Thus you muft not play."— 
And Antigenidas obferved, ** That young men won)d 
** hear able performers with much greater pleafure, after 
" they had heard bad ones." In like manner, according 
to my opinion, we fhall behold and immitate the vhtucnu 
with greater attention, if we be not entirely unacquainted 
with the chara6ters of the vicious and infafmoas. 

In this book, therefore, we fhall give-the lives of Deme-' 
trius, furnamed P^liorcetes^ and of Antony the iriumviTf 
men who have moft remarkably verified that obfervationol 
Plato, *' That great parts produce great vices, n well a9 
•♦ virtues." They were equally addicted to wine and wo** 
men ; both excellent foldiers, andpeifons of great munifi- 
cence i but at the fame time prodigal and infoient.-^ 
There was the fame refemb lance of their fortune. For, idr 
the courfe of their lives, they met both with great fucccfs, 
and great difappointraents ; now, extending their c<mqueR9 
with the utmoit rapidity^ and now lofing all ; now falliag 
beyond all expectation ; and now recovering themfelves 
when there was as little profpedl of fuch a change. This 
fimilarity there was in their lives ; and in the concluding 
fcene there was not much difference ; for the one was 
taken by his enemies, and died in captivity, and the other 
VTRs near ftiaring the fame fate, 

Antigonus having two fons by Stratonice, the davghter 
of Corraeus, called the one after his brother, Demetrius, 
and the other after his father, Philip. So moft hiillorzans 
fay. But fome affirm that Demetrius was not the fon of 
Antigonus, but his nephew ; and that his father dying and 
leaving him an infant, and hismother foon after laarryifi^ 
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Antjgonus, he was on that account, conftdered as his fon. 
Philip, who was not many years younger than Demetrius, 
died at an early period. Ikmetrius, tliough tall, was not 
equal in Hee to his £ather j^ntigonus. But his beauty and 
his mien were fo inimitable, that no flatuary or painter 
could hit off a likenefs. His countenance had a iftixture of 
grace and dignity ; and was at once amiable and awful ; 
and the unfubdued and eager air of youth was blended with 
the majefty of the hero and the king. There was the fame 
happy mixture in his behavior, which infpired, at the fame 
time, both pleafure and awe. In his hours of leifure, a 
niofl: agreeable companion ; in his table, and every fpecies 
of entertainment, of all princes the moft delicate ; and yet, 
when bufinefs called, nothing could equal his activity, his 
diligence, and defpatch. In which refpe^t he imitated 
Bacchus mofl of all the gods ; fince he was not only ter- 
rible in war, but knew how to terminate war with peace, 
and turn with the happieft addi'efs to the joys and pleaf- 
ures which that infpires. 

His affe^ion for his father was remarkably great ,• and 
in the refpedt he paid his mother, his love for his other 
parent was very difcemable. His duty was genuine, and 
not in theleaft mfluenced by the confiderations of high Na- 
tion or power. Demetrius happening to come from hunt- 
ing, when his father was giving audience to fomc ambaf- 
fadors, went up and faluted him, and then fat down by 
him with his javelins in his hand. After they had receiv- 
ed their anfwer, and were going away, Antigonus called 
out to them, and faid, " You may mention, too, the hap- 
** py terms upon which I am with fon." By which he 
gave them tounderftand, that the harmony and confidence 
in which they lived, added ftrength to the kingdom, and 
fecurity to his power. Se incapable is regal authority of 
admitting a partner, fo liable to jealoufy and hatred, that 
the greateft and oldefl: of Alexander's fucceflbrs rejoiced 
that he had no occafion to fear his own fon, but could 
freely let him approach him with his weapons in his hand. 
Indeed, we may venture to fay, that this family alone, in 
the courfe of many fuccellions was free from thcfc e- 
vils. Of all the defcendants of Antigonus, Philip was the 
only prince who jjut his fon to death j wheieas, in the 
families of other kings, nothing is more common than the 
murders of fons, mothers and wives. As for the kill- 
ing of brothers, like a poftulatum in geometry, it was 
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confidered as indifputably ncceflary to the fafety of the 
reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well difpofcd by ,natur6 
to the offices of humanity and friendfhip, the following if 
a proof. Mithridates, the fon of Ariobarzanes, was oithc 
fame age, and his conftant companion. He was likewrfeone 
of the attendants of Antigonus, and bore an unblemished 
chara6ler. Yet Antigonus conceived fome fufpicion of him 
from a dream. He thought he entered a large and beauti- 
ful field, and fowed it with filings of gold. This produced 
^ crop of the fame precious metal j but coming a little after 
to vifit it, he found it was cut, and nothing left but the 
ftalks. As he was in great diflrefs about his lofs, he heard 
fome people fay, that Mithridates had reaped the golden 
harveft, and was gone with it towards the Euxine fea. 

Difturbed at the dream, he communicated it to his fon, 
having firfl made him fwear to keep it fecret, and, at the 
fame time, informed him of his abloUite determination to 
dcflroy Mithridates. Demetrius was exceedingly concerned 
at the affair, but though his friend waited on him as ufual, 
that they might purfue their diveriions together, he durft 
not fpeak to him on the fubject, becaufe of his oath. By 
degrees, however, he drew him afide from the reft of his 
companions ; and when they were al®ne, he wrote on the 
ground, with the bottom of his fpear, <* Fly, Mithridates.'* 
The young man underftanding his danger, fled that night 
into Cippadocia ; and fate foon accomplifhed the dream of 
AfKi^: j:iiis. For Mithridatesconquered a rich and ezten- 
five <.' juntry, and founded the family of the Pontic kings, 
which continued through eight fucceffions, and was at laft 
dedroycd by the Romans. This is a fufficient evidence 
that Demetrius was naturally well inclined to juftice and 
humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred arc 
the fv)urccs of perpetual wars between the elements, par- 
ticularly fuch as touch or approach each other ; fo among 
the fucceifors ot x^lexander there were continual wars; ana 
the contentions were always the moft violent when inflamed 
by the oj^pofition of inlercft, or vicinity of place. This 
was the ca{e of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, while 
he refidcd in Plirygia, received information that Ptolemy 
was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he was ravaging 
the country, and redu«ing the cities either by folicitation or 
force. Upon this, he Tent his fon^ Demetrius againfi bimi 
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though he was only twentytwo years of a|re ; aiid in this 
tirft command had the greatcft and moft difficult affairs to 
manage. But a young and unexperienced man was un- 
equally matched with a general from the fchool of Alex- 
ander, who had diflinguifhed himfelf in many important 
combats under that prince. Accordingly, he was defeat- 
ed near Gaza ; ifive thousand of his men were killed, and 
eight thoufand taken prifoners. Heloflalfo his tents, his 
military cheft, and his whole equipage. But Ptolemy fent 
them back to him, together with his friends 5 adding this 
generous and obliging meflage, «* Tliat they ought only 
•* to contend for glory and empire." When Demetrius 
•received it, he begged of the gods, " That he might not 
** long be Ptolemy's debtor, but foon have it in his power 
" to return the favor." Nor was he difconcerled, as 
moft young men would be, with fuch a mifcarriage in his 
firft eflfay. On the contrary, like a complete general, 
accuftomcd to the viciflltudes of fortune, he employed 
himfelf in making new levies and providing arms j he 
kept the cities to their duty, and exercifed tlie troops he 
}iad raifed. 

As fo6n as Antigonus was apprised how the battle went, 
he faid, " Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, but he fl)all 
** foon have to do with men." However, as he did not 
cho«fe to reprefs the fpirit of his fon, on his requeft, he 
gave him pertiiiffion to tryJiis fortune again by himfelf. 
Not long after this, Cilles, Ptolemy's general, undertook 
to drive Demetrius entirely out of Syria ; for which pur- 
pofe he brought with him a numerous army, though he 
Jield him in contempt, on account of his late defeat. But 
Demetrius, by a fudden attack, ftruck his adverfaries with 
fuch a panic, that both tl»e camp and the general fell into 
liis hands, together with very confidcrabic treafures. Yet 
lie did not confider the gain, but the ability to give ; nor 
fo much valued the glory and riches which this advantage 
brought him, as its enabling him to requite the generofity 
of Ptolemy. He was not, however, for proceeding upon 
iiis own judgment ; the confulted his father ; and, on his 
free permiffion to ai\ as he thought proper, loaded CiHes 
and his friends with his favors, and lent them back to 
their mafter. By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy loft his 
footing in Syria ; and Antigonus marched down from 
Celacns, rejoicing in his fori's fucccfs, and impatient to 
embrace him. 

Vol. V. X 
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Demetrius, after this, being fent to fubdue the Naba- 
thsean Arabs, found himfelt in great danger, by falling 
into a defert country, which afforded no water. But the 
barbarians, aftonifhed at his uncommon intrepidity, did 
pot venture to attack him ; and he retired with a confid- 
erable booty, amongft which were feven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleucus ; 
but he had recovered it by his own arms ; and was now 
marching with his main army, to reduce the nations which 
bordered upon India, and the provinces about Mount 
Caucafus. Mean time Demetrius, hoping to find Mefopo- 
taraia unguarded, fuddenly paflTed the Euphrates, and fell 
upon Babylon. There were two ftrong caftles in that 
city; but by this manoeuvre, in the abfence of Seleucus, 
lie feized one of them, dillodged the garrifon, and placed 
there feven thoufand of his own. men. After this, tie or- 
dered the reft of his foldiers to plunder the country for 
their own ufe, and then returned to the fea coaft. By 
tJiefe proceedings he left Seleucus better eftablifbed in his 
dominions than ever ; for his laying wafte the country, 
feemed as if he had no farther claim to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was informed tliat. 
Ptolemy was bcfieging Halicarnaflus ; upon which he 
Iiaftened to its relief and obliged him to retire. As this 
ambition to fuccor the dillrefled, gained Antigonus and 
Demetrius great reputation, they conceived a flrongdelire 
to refcuc all Greece from the ilavery it was held in by 
Calfander and Ptolemy. No prince ever engaged in a 
more juft and honorable war. For they employed tlie 
wealth which they had gained by the conqueft of the bar- 
barians, for the advantage of the Greeks ; folely with a 
view to the honor that fuch an enterprife promifed. 

When they had refolvcd to begin their operations with 
Athens, one of his friends adviled Antigonus, if he took 
the city, to keep it, as the key of Greece ; but that prince 
would net liften to him : He faid, ** The beft and fecurcft 
** of all keys was the friendlhip of the people ; and that 
*' Athens was ihe watch tower of the world, from whence 
** the torch of his glory would blaze over the earth." 

In confequence of thefc refolntions, Demetrius failed to 
Athens with five thoyfand talents of filver, and a fleet of 
two hundred and fifty fbips. Demetrius, the Phalerean, 
governed the city for Caflander, and had a good garrifon 
•in the fort of Munychia. His adverfary,who managed the 
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affalff both with prudence and good fortune, made his ap- 
pearance before the Piraeus on the twentyfifth of May.* 
The town had no information of his approach j and when 
they faw his fleet coming in, they concluded that it be- 
longed to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive it as fuch. 
But at laft the officers who commanded in the city, being 
undeceived, ran to oppofe it. All the tumult and confu- 
fion followed, which was natural when an enemy came 
unexpe6led, and was already landing. For Demetrius 
finding the mouth of the harbor open, ran in with eafe ; 
and the people could plainly diftinguifh him on the deck- 
of his fhip, whence he made figns to them to compofe 
themfelves and keep filence. They complied with his de-- 
niand ; and a herald was ordered to proclaim, ** That his 
" father Antigonus, in a happy hour, he hoped, for A- 
" theii% had ient him to reinftate them in their liberties, 
** by expelling the garrifon, and to rellore their laws and 
** ancient form of government." 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their 
arms, and receiving the propofal with loud acclamations, 
defired Demetrius to land, and called him their benefa6lor 
and deliverer. Demetrii^s, the Phalerean, and his parti- 
sans, thought it neceflary to receive a man who came with 
fuch a fuperior force, though he fhould perform none of 
his promifes, and accordingly fent deputies to make their 
fubmiffion. Demetrius received them in an obliging man- 
ner, and fent back with them Ariftodemus the Milefian, 
a friend of his father's. At the fame time, he was not 
unmindful of Demetrius the Phalerean, who, in this rev- 
olution, was more afraid of the citizens than of the ene- 
my ; but out of regard to his character and virtue, fent 
him with a (Irong convoy to Thebes, agreeably to his re- 
Hue(t, He likewife aflTured the Athenians, that however 
defirous he might be to fee their city, he would deny him- 
felf that pleafure till he had fet it entirely free, by expel- 
ling the garrifon. He therefore furrounded the fortreis of 
Munychia with a ditch and rampart, to cut off its com- 
munication with the reft of the city, and then failed to 
Megara, where CafTander had another garrifon. 

On his arrival, he was informed, that Cratefipolis, the 
wife of Alexander, the fon of Polyperchon, a celebrated 
beauty, was a( Patrae, and had a deiire to fee him. In 

♦ Thargellon. 
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confequence of which, he left his forces in the Wrritory of 
Megara, and with a few light horfetook the road tpPatrae. 
When he was near the place, he drew off from his men, 
and pitched his tent apart,, that Craiefipplis might not be 
perceived when (became to pay her vifit. But a party of 
the enemy getting intelligence of tJiis, fell fuddenly upon 
him. In his alaurm, he had only time to throw over him 
a mean clo^ ; and, in that difguife, faved himfelf by 
ftight. So near an infamous aiiptivity had hi3 intemperate- 
love of beauty brought him. As for his tent, the enemy 
took it, with all the riches it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the foldiers prepared to plun* 
dcr it ; but the Athenians interceded ftrongly for that 
people, and prevailed. Demetrius was fatisned with ex- 
pelling the jgarrifon, and declared the city free. Amidft 
thele tranik6tions, he bethought himfclf of StiIpo»4i phi- 
lofopher of great reputation, who fought only tJic retire- 
ment and tranquillity of a fludious life. He ient for him, 
and aflced him, " Whether they had tftkcn any thing from 
** him ?" " No,"faid Stilpo, •M found none that wanted 
" to fteal any Jcnow ledge." The foldiers, .however, hsid 
clandeftincly carried offalraoft nW the flaves. Tlierdlbre^ 
when Demetrius paid his rerpe<5h to him again, on leavii^ 
the place, he faid, «< Stilpo, I leave you entirely free :" 
" True,'* anfwered Stilpo, " for you have not left a (lave 
*' among us." 

Demetrius then returned to the fiege of Munychia ; 
diflodged tJje garrifon, and demolished the fortreis. After 
which the Athenians prefled him to enter the city, and Jie 
complied . Havi ng afrembled the people, he reeftabliflied 
the commonwealth in its ancient form ; and, moreover, 
promifed them in the name of his father, a hundred and 
fifty thouland meafures* of wheat, and timber enough to- 
build a hundred galleys. Thus they recovered the democ- 
racy fifteen years after it was diflblved. During the in- 
terval, after tlie Lamian war, and the battle of Cranon, 
the government was called an oligarchy, but, in faft, was 
monarchical ; for the power of Demetrius the Phalerern 
met with no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his fervices to 
Athens ; but they rendered him obnoxious by the extrav- 
agant honors tliey decreed him. For they were the firft 
who gave him and his father Antigonus the title of kings> 

* Medimni. 
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which they had hitherto rdigioufly avoided ; and which 
was, indeed, the only thing left the defendants of Philip 
and Alexander uninvaded by their generals. In the next 
place, they alone* honored them with the appellation of 
the gods protedlors ; and, infteadofdenominatmg the year 
as formerly, from the arcborty they abolifhed his office, 
created annually in his room a prieft of thofe gods pro- 
teftors, and prefixed his name to all their public a6ts. 
They likewife ordered that their portraits fhould be 
wrought in the holy veil with thofe of the other gods.f 
They confecrated the place where their patron firft alight- 
ed from his chariot, and eredled an altar there to Deme- 
TKiv s Catabates. They addded two to the number of 
their tribes, and called them Demetrias and Amigofjts ; 
in confequence of which thefenate, which before confided 
of five hundred members, was to confift of fix hundred ; 
for each tribe fupplied fifty. 

Stratocles, of whofe inventions thefe wife compliments 
were, thought of a ftroke ftill higher : He procured a de- 
cree, that thofe who fiiould be lent upon public bufinefs 
from the commonwealth of Athens to Antigonus and De- 
metrius, (hould not be called amhajfadorsy but the or i, a 
title which had been appropriated to thofe who, on the 
fblemn feftivals, carried the cuftomary facrifices to Delphi 
and Olvmpia, in the name of the Grecian ftates. This 
Stratocles was, in all refpefts, a perfon of the mod daring 
effrontery, and the moft debauched life, infomuch that he 
feemed to imitate ths ancient Cleon in his fcurrilous and 
licentious behavior to the people. He kept a miftrefs 
called Phylacium j and one day, when fhe brought from 
the market fome heads for fup per, he laid, "Why, how 

♦ No other people tvere found capable of fuch vile adulatkm. 
Their fervility Ibowed how little they deferved the liberty thaC was 
xeftored them. 

+ Every fifth year the Athenians celebrated the Panathenffay or 
f^flival of Minerva, and carried in proceffion the Pepiitm^ or holv 
veil, in which the defeat of the Titans, and the aftions of Minerva', 
were inwrought. In this veil, too. they placed the figures of thofe 
commanders, who had diflinguifhed themfclvcs by their Viftories; 
and from thence came the expreflion, that fuch a one was worthy 
of the Peplum; meaning, that he was a brave foldicr. As to the 
form of the Peplum^ it was a large robe without flcevcs. It was 
drawn by land in a machine like a fnip along the CeramicuSy as far 
as the temple of Ceres at Elnjis ; from whertce it was brought back 
and confecrated in the citadel. 
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** now ! you liave provided us juft fuch things to eat, 93 
** we ftatefraen ufe for tennis balls.** 

When the Athenians were defeated in the fea fight near 
Amorgas, he arrived at Athens before any account of the 
misfortune had been received, and paiTing through the 
Ceramicus with a chaplet on his hea^, told the people tha.t 
they were victorious. He then moved that iacnfkes oif 
thankfgiving fhould be offered, and meat diftributed among 
the tribes for public entertainment. Two days after, the 
poor remains of the £eet were brought home ; and the 
people, in great anger, calling him to anfwer for the 
impo(ition, he made his appearance in the height of tlie 
tumult, with the moft confummate alTurance, and faid, 
** What harm have I done you, in making you merry fqr 
** two days V* Such was the impudence of Stratoclcs. 

But there were other extravagances, bofur than Jirs it- 
felf^2i% Ariftophanes exprefles it. One flatterer oiU;did 
even Stratocle? in fervility, by procuring a decree that 
Demetrius, whenever he vifited Athens, (hould be receiv- 
ed with the fame honors that were paid to Ceres ajxd B^c^ 
chus ; and that whoever exceeded the reft in the fplendor 
and magnificence of the reception he gave that prince^ 
ihould have money out of tlie treafury to enable him to iit 
up fome pious memorial of his iuccefs. Thefe inftance$- 
or adulation concluded with their changing the name of 
the month Munychion tp Demetriony with calling the laft 
day of eveiy month Demctrias \ and the Dionyjia^ ot. 
feafts of Bacchus, Denwtrig. 

The ^ods fuon fhowed how much they were offended at 
thefe things. For the veil in which were wrought the 
figures of Demetrius and Antigonus, along with thofe of. 
Jupiter and Minerva, as they carried it through the Cera^ 
micuSj was rent afiinder by a fudden ftorm of wind. Hem- 
lock'grcw up in great quantities round the altars of thojTe 
princes, though it is a plant foldom found in tliat Country, 
On the day when tlie Dtohyjia were to be celebrated, they 
were forced to put a ftop to the proccflion by the exceffive 
cold which came entirely out ot feafon ; and there fell fo 
ftrong a fioar froft, that it blafted not only the vines and 
figlree^, but grcar part of the corn in the bladci Hence». 
Philippides, who was an enemy to Stratocles, thusattackei 
him in one. of his comedies : ** Who was the \yicked caufe 
•^ of our vines being blaftod by the froft,and of the facred 
*• y^ii's being rciu aiu'xicr ? He ^ho transferred the 



*• honprs of the gods to meo : It is he, not epvo^y,^ 
•« that is the ruin of the people." This Fhilippides en- 
joyed the friendfhip •f Lyfimachus, and thip Athenians 
received many favors froni that prince on his account. 
Nay, whenever Lyiimachus was waited ofi' ^ this poet, ac 
happened to meet him, he contidered it as a good omen,, 
and a happy time to enter upon any great bulinefs, or im- 
portant expedition. Befides, he was a man of excellent 
character, never importunate, intriguing, erover officious,. 
lik« tbofe who are bred in a court. One day, Lyftmachus 
talked to him in the msft obHging manner, and' faid, 
" What is there of mine that you would fliare in ^" ** Any 
"thing," faid he, " but your fecrets." I have purpofely 
contralted thefe chara6lers, that the difference may be ob- 
vious between the comic writer and the demagogue. 

What ezoeeded all the rage of flattery we have men- 
tioned, was the decree proposed by Dromoclidesthe Sphet- 
tian ; accor-ding to which, they were to confidt the oracle 
of Demetrius, as to the manner in which they were to ded - 
icat€ certain fields at Delphi. It was conceived in thefe 
terms : *< In a fortunate hour, be it decreed by the people, 
** jthat a citizen of Athens be appointed to go to the god 
*' protedlor, and, after due facrifices offered, demand of 
•' jOemctrius, the god proteftor, what will be tJie moft 
** pious, the moft honorable and expeditious method of 
•* confecrating the intended offerings^ And it is hereby 
" ena^ed, that the people of Athens will follow the meth- 
" od dictated by his oracle.** By this mockery of incenfe 
to his vanity, who was fcarcely in his fenfes before, they 
rendered him perfectly infane. 

During his flay at Athens, he married Eurydice, a de- 
fcendant of the ancient Miltiades, who was the widow of 
Opheltas king of Cyrene, and had returned tp Athens 
after his death. The Athenians reckoned this a particular 
fovor and honor to their city ; though Demetrius made 
DO fort of difficulty of marrying, and had many wives at 
the fame time. Of all his wives, he paid moft refpe^t to 
Phila, becaufe fhe was the daughter of Antipater, and had 
been married to Craterus, who, of all the fucceflars of 
Alexander, was moft^ regretted by the Macedonians. De- 

♦ It is probable that Stratoclw, and other perfonsof his cb^raftcr, 
inveighed againfl the dramatic writers, on accouii.t of the libeitics 
tliey took with their vices. Tboagh this was after tbj: time thu 
ibe middie comedy prevailed at Athens. 
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metrius was very young, when his father perfuaded him 
to marry her, though (he was advanced in- life, and, on 
that accomit, unfit tor him. As he was difinclined to the 
match, Antigonus is faid to have repeated -to him that 
verfe of Euripides, with a Iiappy parody : 

When Fortune fp reads her ftores, we yield to marriage 
Againft the bent of nature. 

Only putting marriage inftead of bondage. However, the 
refpect which Demetrius paid Phila and his other wives, 
was not of fuch a nature, but that he publicly entertained 
many miftrefles, as well flaves as freeborn women, and* 
was more infamous for his excefTes of thai fort, than any 
other prince of his time; 

Mean time his father called him to t^e the conduft of 
the war againft Ptolemy ; and he found it neceflary to obey 
him. But as it gave him pain to leave the war he had' 
vindertaken for the liberties of Greece, which was fo much 
more advantageous in point of glory, he fent to Cleonides, 
who commanded for Ptolemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and 
offered him a pecuniary confideration, on condition that 
he would fet thofe cities free. Cleonides, not accepting^ 
the propofal, Demetrius immediately embarked his troops^ 
and failed to Cyprus* There he had an engagement urith 
Menelaus, brother to Ptoleray, and defeated hira. Ptolemy 
himfelf foon after made his appearance with a great num- 
ber of land forces, and a confiderable fleet. On whieh 
occafion, feveral menacing and haughty meflages pafled 
between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, before 
he coIle6led all his forces, and trod him under foot j and 
Demetrius faid, he would let Ptolemy go, if he would 
promife to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awaked the attention not only 
of the parties concerned, but of all other princes ; for, be- 
iide the uncertainty of the event, fo much depended upon, 
it, that the conqueror would not be mader of Cyprus and 
Syria alone, but fuperior to all his rivals in power. Pto- 
lemy advanced witn a hundred and fifty (hips, and heJud* 
ordered Menelaus, with fixty more, to come out of the har- 
bor of Salamis, in the heat of the battle, and put the ene- 
my in diforder by falling on his rear. Againft thcfe fix- 
ty (hips, Demetrius appointed a guard ot ten, for that 
Dumber was fuflicient to block up the mouth of the harbor*. 
His land forces, he ranged oji the adjoining promontories 
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and'thenbore down upon hisadveriarywith a hundred and 
eighty (hips. This )ve did- with ib much impetuoHly, that 
Ptolemy could not-ftand the (hooky but was defeated, and 
fled with eight (hips pnly, which were all that he favied. 
For feventy were tafa^n, with their crews, and the reft were 
funk in the engagement. Hjsjnumerous train, his fcr- 
vants, friends, wives, arms, nroney, and machines, that 
were (Rationed near the fleet, in tranfpoi ts, all fell into the 
hands of Demetrius, and he carried them to his camp. 

Among thefe was the celebrated Lamia, who at (ir(t was 
only taken notice of for her performino^ on the flute, which 
was by no means contemptible, but afterwards became fa- 
mous as a courtesan. By this time her beauty was in the 
wane, yet (he captivated Demetrius, though not near her 
age, and fo effectually en (laved him by the peculiar power 
ot her a^drefs, that, though other women had a paflioa 
for hkOf he «ould only think of her. 

After the fea flght, Menelaus made no further re(kl- 
4Dce,-but furrendered Salamls with all the (hipjs, and the 
land forces, which conliiled of twelve hundred horie, and 
twelve thoufand foot. 

This viftory, fp great in Ufelf, Demetrius rendered ftill 
B^re glorious, by generofity and humanity, in giving 
the enemy's dead, an honorable interment,. and fettingthe 
prifoners free. He feleiled twelve hundred complete fuits 
of armor from the fpoils, and beftowed them on the A- 
theDiAns. .Aridodemus, the Mile(ian, was the perfon lie 
font to his father, with an account of the viftory. Of all 
thcf courtiers, this man was the boldeft flatterer ; an^, on 
the profent occafion Ite designed to outdo himfelf. when 
he arrived on the coad of Syria ft'om Cyprus, he would not 
fviffer the (hip to njake land ; but ordering it to anchor at 
a diftance, and all the company to remain in it, he took 
the boat, and went on (hore alone. He advanced towards 
the palace of Antigonus, who was watching for the event 
of this battle, with all the folicitude that is natural to a 
man who has fo great a concern at (lake. As foon as he 
was informed that the meflTengor was coming, his anxiety 
increafed to fuch a degree, that he could fcarce keep within 
his palace. He fent his oflicers and friends, one after an* 
other, to Ariftodemus, to demand what intelligence he 
brought. But, inftead of giving any of them an aniwer, 
he walked on with great fjlence and folemnity. The king, 
hy tlus time much olarai^ds and having no longer patience^ 
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went to the door to meet hira. A great crowd was gath- 
ered about Ariftodemus, and people were running from ail 
quarters to the palace to hear the news. When he was 
near enough to be heard, he ftretched out his hand^ and 
cried aloud, ** Hail to king Antigonus ! We have totally 
" beaten Ptolemy at fea j we are matters of Cyprus, and 
*< have made lixteen thou fand eight hundred prifoners." 
Antigonus anfwered, " Hail to you too, mv good friend ! 
** but I will punilh you for torturing us fo long; you (hall 
** wait long for your reward.'* 

The people now, for the firft time, proclaimed Anti|;o- 
Bus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus had the diadem im- 
mediately put on by his friends. He fent one to Deme- 
trius ; and in the letter that accompanied it, addreflcd him 
under the ftyle of king. The i5if,yptians, when they were 
apprifed of thiscircumftance, gave Ptolemy likewifethe 
title of king, that they might not appear to be difpirited 
with their late defeat. The other lucceffors Df Alexander 
caught eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandize themfelves. 
Lyfimachus took the diadem ; and Seleucus did the fame 
in his tranfaftions with the Greeks. The latter had worn 
it fome time, when he gave audience to the barbarians. 
Cailander alone, while others wrote to him, and fakited 
him as king, prefixed his name to his letters in the fiune 
manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name and 
figure. It gave them higher notions. It introduced a 
pompoufnefs into their manners, and felf importance into 
their difcourfc. Juft as tragedians, when they take the 
habit of kings, change their gait, their voice, their whole 
deportment, and manner of addrcfs. After this they be- 
came more fevere in their judicial capacity 5 for they laid 
a/ide that dilTimulation with which they had concealed 
their power, and which had made them much mildcF and 
more favorable to their fubjetts. So much could one 
word of a flatterer do ! Such a change did it efifeCt in the 
whole face of the world ! 

Antigonus, elated with his fon's achievments at CypruSi 
immediately marched againft Ptolemy ; commanding his 
land forces in perfon, while Demetrius, with a powerfiil 
fleet, attended him along the coaft. One of Antigonus's 
friends, named Medius, had the event of this exf^itioa 
communicated to him in a dream. He thought that Anti- 
gonus and his whole army were running a race. Atfiifr 
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he fecmed to nm with great fwiftnefs and force ; but af- 
terwards his ftrength gradually abated ; and, on turning, 
he became very weak, and drew his breath with fuch pain 
that he could Icarce recover himfelf. Accordingly, An- 
tigonus met with many difficulties at land, and Demetrius 
encountered fuch a ftorm at fea, that he was in danger of 
being driven upon an impraflicable (hore. In this ftorm 
he loft many of his ftiips, and returned without effecting 
any thing. 

Antigonus was now little ftiort of eighty ; and his great 
fize and weight difqualified him for war, ftill more than 
his age. He therefore left the military department to his 
fon J who, by his good fortune, as well as ability, managed 
it in the happieft manner. Nor was Antigonus hurt by 
hisfons debaucheries, his expenfive appearance, or his 
long caroufals ; for thefe were the things in which Deme- 
trius employed himfelf in time of peace with the utnioft 
licentioufnefs and moft unbounded avidity. But in war, 
no man, however naturally temperate, exceeded him in 
fobricty. 

When the power that Lamia had over hira was evident 
to all the world, Demetrius came after fdme expedition or 
other to falute his father, and kifled him. fo cordially, 
tliat he laughed, and faid, ** Surely, my fon, you think 
•* you are kifling Lamia.** Once when lie had been 
fpending many days with his friends over the bottle, he 
excufed himfelf at his return to court, by faying, " That 
" he had been hindered by a defluxion." ** So I heard," 
faid Antigonus, ** but whether was the defluxion from 
** Thaios or from Chios ?" Another time, being informed 
that he was indifpofed, he went to fee him j and when he 
came to the door, he met one of his favorites going out. 
He went in, however, and fitting down by him, took hold 
of his hand. Demetrius faid his fever had now left him. 
" I know it," faid Antigonus, " for I met it this moment 
•* at the door.** With fuch mildnefs he treated his ion's 
faults, out of regard to his excellent performances. It is 
tJie cuftom of the Scythians in the midft of their caroufals 
to ftrike the ftrincs of their bows, to rccal, as it were, 
their courage whicJi is melting away in pleafure. But 
Demetrius one while gave himfelf up entirely to pleafure, 
and another while to buiinefs ; he did not intermix them. 
His military talents, therefore^ did not fuffer by his at^ 
tenttaas vi a gayer kind. 
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Nay, he-fccmcd to fliow greater abilit?e8 in his prepara- 
4ions for war, than in the ule of them. He was not content 
«iLnlefs he had iioi-es that were more than fufficient. There 
•was fomething peculiarly great in the conftru^ion of his 
:ihips and engines^and he took an unwearied pleafure in the 
inventing of new ones. For he was ingenious in the fpec- 
ulative part of mechanics ; and he did not, like other 
princes, apply his taftc and knowledge of thofe arts to the 
purpofes of aivcrfion, or to purfuits of no utility, fuch as 
playing on the flute, painting, or turning. 

^ropus, king of Macedon, fpent his hours of leifnre in 
making little tables and lamps. Attalus,* furnaraed 
Philometer,t amufed himfelf with planting poifonous 
lierbs, not only henbane and hellebore, but* hemlock, 
aconit, and dorycnium.J Thefe he cultivated in the roy- 
al gardens, and befidcs gathering them at their proper 
leafons, made it his bufmcfs to know the qualities of their 
juice and fruit. And tlie kings of Parthia took a pride in 
forging and fharpening heads for arrows. But the me- 
chanics of Demetrius were of a princely kind ; there was 
always fiDniething great in the fabric. Together with a 
fpirit of curiofity, and love of the arts, there appeared in all 
his works a grandeur of defign, and dignity ot invention, 
fo that they were not only worthy of the genius and wealth, 
but of the hand of a king. His friends were aiflonifbed at 
their greatnefs, and his very enemies were pleafed with 
their beauty. Nor is this defcription of him at all exag- 
gerated. His enemies ufed to (land upon the fhore looking 
with admiration upon hisgallies of fifteen or fixteen banks 
of oars,as they failed along ; and his engines,called beiep^hs^ 
were a pleafing fpe6lacle to the very towns which he bc- 
fieged. This is evident from fadts. Lyiimachus, who of 
all the princes of his time was the bittereft enemy to De- 
metrius, when he came to compel him to raife die fiegeof 
Soli in Cilicia, defired he would ihow him his engines of 
war, and his manner of navigating the gallics j and he 

* Plutarch docs not do that honor to Attalus which he defervei, 
when he mentions his employments as unworthy of a prince. He 
made many experiments in natural philolophy, and wrote atreatile 
on agriculture. Other kings, particularly Hicro and Archelauc, 
did the fame. 

+ This is a mifl.akc in Plutarch. Phllometer was another prince, 
who made agriculture his amulement. 

\ Dorycvium'wz% a cenimon poifonous plant, which was iOGalle^ 
from the points of fpears being tinged with its juices. 
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Djras foftruck with the fight, that he immediately retired* 
And the Rhodians, after they had flood a long fiegc, and 
■at laft compromifed the affair, requefted him to leave fome 
of his engines, as monuments both of his power, and of 
their valor. 

His war with the Rhodians was eccafioned by their al- 
liance with Ptolemy ; and in the courfe of it he brought 
the largeft of his belefoles up to their walls. Its baie was 
fquare ; each of its lides at the bottom fortyeight cubits • 
wide; and it was fixty fix cubits high. The fides of the 
feveral divifions gradually Icflened, lo that the top was 
Kiuch narrower than the bottom. The infide was divided 
into feveral ftories, or rooms, one above another. The 
front which was turned towards the ememy, had a win- 
dow in each (lory, through which miflive weapons of va- 
rious kinds were thrown ; for it was filled with men who 
praclifed every method of fighting. It neither (hook nor 
veered the leaft in its motion, but rolled on in a fteady up- 
right pofition. And, as it moved with a horrible noife, 
it at once plcafed and terrified the fpe6tators.» 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus,t for 
his ufe in this war, each of which weighed forty mtno!, 
Zoilus, the maker, to ihow the excellence of their temper, 
ordered a dart to be (hot at one of them from an engine at 
the difiance of twentyfix paces ; and it (food fo firm, that 
there was no more mark upon it than what might be made 
with fuch a ftyle as is ufed in writing. This he took for 
himfelf, and gave the other to Alcimus the Epirot, a man 
of the greateft bravery and ftrength of any in his army. 
■ The Epirot's whole fuit of armor weighed two talents, 
whereas that of others weighed no more than one. He 
fell, in the fiege of Rhodes, in an aftion near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themfclves with great fpirit, 
Demetrius was not able to do any thing conliderable. — 
There was one thing in theircondu6l which he particular* 
ly refented ; and, for that reafon he perfifted in the fiege. 
They had taken the velfel in which were letter? from his 
wife Phila, together with fome robes and pieces of tapeftry, 

* Diodorus Siculus fays this machine had nine (lories ; and that 
it rolled on four large wheels, each of which was fixtcen feet high. 

f Fliny lays that the Cyprian adamant was impregnable. Cy- 
prus was famous for the metal of which armor was made even in 
<he time of the Troian wnr ; and Agamemnon had a cuirais lent 
him from Cyniras king of Cyprus. Horn. U. xi. 

VOJ-. V. M 
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and they fent it, as it was, to Ptolemy. In which they 
were far from imitating the politenefs ot the Athenians, 
who, when they were at war with PhiHp, happening to 
take his couriers, read all the other letters, but fent him 
that of Olympiads with the feal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incenfed, did not retaliate 
upon the Rhodians, though he foon had an opportunity. 
Protogenes of Caunus was at that time painting for them 
the hiftory of Jalyfus,* and had almoft finifhed it, when 
Demetrius fcized it in one of the luburbs. The Rhodians 
fent a herald to intreat him to fpare the wcwk, and not 
fuflfer it to be deftroyed. Upon which he faid, -" He would 
*• rather burn the pictures of his father, than Jiurt fo la- 
** borious a piece of art.*' For Protogenes is faid to have 
been ieven years in finifhing it. Apelles tells us, that 
when he fird faw it, he was fo much aftonifhed that he 
could not fpeak ; and, at laft, when he recovered hirofelf^ 
lie faid, " A maflerpiece of labor ! A wonderful perform- 
** ancc ! But it wants thofe graces which raiie the fame of 
** my paintings to the flcies." This piece was afterwards 
carried to Rome, and being added to the number of thofe 
collected there, was deftroyed by fire. The Rhodians now 
began to grow weary of the wan Demetrius too waiQted 
only a pretence to put an end to it, and he found one, 
Tlie Athenians came and reconciled them on this condi- 
tion, that the Rhodians Hiould allift Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, as allies, in all their wars, except thofe with Ptolemy. 

♦ We have not met with the particular fubjeft of this famous 
painting. J?lyius was one of the fabulous heroes, the fon of Ocbt« 
mus, and grandlon of Apollo ; and there is a town in Rhodes cal- 
led Jalyfus, which probably had its name from him. It was in this 
pifture that Protogenes, when he had long labored in vain to paint 
the foj»m of a dog, happily hit it oft", by throwing thebru(h, in ao- 
gi'r, at the dog's mouth. Alian, as well as Fluurcb, fays, thai he 
was fevea years in finilhing it. Pliny tells us, that he gave it four 
coats of colors, that when one was etiaccd by time, another miglit 
fupply its place. He tells us, too, diat while Protogenes was at work, 
he was vifited by Demetrius, and when the latter aflced him how he 
c®uld profecute his work with lo much calranefs under the rage of 
war ? he anfwcrcd, *' That though Demetrius was at "war with 
*' Rhodes, he did not fuppofe lie was at war v/ith the arts." He is 
faid to have lived on lupines during tlie time he was employed on 
this pai»ting,that his judgment might not be clouded by iuxurioos 
diet. The ])idure was brought to Rome by Caflius, and placed in 
the Temple of I'eacc, where it remained till the time ofConsmo- 
'III'? ; mIicp, togrther with the temple, it was confumcd by fire* 
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At the fame time the Athenians called him to their fuc- 
cor againft CafTander, who was befiepng their city. In 
confequence of which, he failed tliither with a fleet of 
three hundred and thirty (hips, and a numerous body of 
land forces. With thefe he not only drove Cafliinder out 
of Attica, but followed him to Thermopylae, and entirely 
defeated him there. Heraclea then voluntarily fubmitted, 
and he received into his army fix thoufand Macedonians, 
who came over to him. In his return he reftorcd liberty 
to the Greeks witliin the Straits of ThermopylaR, took the 
Boeotians into his alliance, and made himfelf mafter of 
Cenchreae. He like wife reduced Phyle and Panaftus, the 
bulwarks of Attica, which liad been garrifoned byCaiTan- 
der^ and put them in the hands of the Athenians again. 
The Athenians, though they had laviftied honors upon 
liim before in the moft extravagant manner, yet contrived 
on this occafion to appear new in their flattery. They gave 
orders that he fhould lodge in the back part of the Par. 
thenon ; which accordingly he did^j and Minerva was faid 
to have received him as her gueit : A gueft not very fit to 
come under her roof, or fuitable to her virgin purity. 

la one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took up 
his quarters in a houfe where there were three young wo- 
men. His father, Antigonus, faid nothing to Philip j but 
called the quarter mafter, and faid to him in his prefence, 
*• Why do not you remove my fon out of this lodging, where 
^ he is fo much ftraitened for room ?" And Demetrius, 
wfitosought to have reverenced Minerva, if, on no other ac- 
count, yet as his eldeft fifter (forfo he affected to call her) 
behaved in fuch a manner to perfons of both fexes who were . 
above the condition of flaves, and the citadel was fo pol- 
luted with his debaucheries, that it appeared to be kept fa- 
crcd in fome degree, when he indulged himfelf only with 
fuch proftitutes as Chryfis, Lamra, Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we choofeto pafsover out of regard to the 
charafler of the city of Athens ; but the virtueand chaftity 
of Democles ought not to be left under the veil of filcnce. 
Democles was very young ; and his beauty was no fecret 
to Demetrius. Indeed his furname unhappily declaced it, 
for he was called Democles the Handfome, Demetrius, 
through his emiflaries, left nothing unattempted to gain 
him by great ofters, or to intimidate him by tnreats j but 
neither could prevail. He left the wreftling ring and all 
public exercifes, and made ufc only of a private bath*. 
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Demetrius watched his opportunity, and furprifcd hint 
there alone. The boy, feeing nobody near to affift him, 
and the impoflibility of refilling with any effect, took off 
the cover of the cauldron, and jumped into the boiling 
water. It is true, he came to an unworthy end, but his 
fentiments were worthy of his country and of his perfonal 
merit. 

Very diiFerent were thofe of Cleaenetus the fon of Cleo- 
medon. That youth having procured his father the re. 
miffion of a fine of fifty talents, brought letters from De- 
metrius to the people, fignifying his pleafure in that refpeft. 
By which he not only dimonored himfelf, but brought 
great trouble upon the city. The people took off the fine, 
^ut at the fame time they made a decree, that no citizen 
fliould, for the future, bring any letter from Demetrius. 
Yet when they found that Demetrius was difobliged at it, 
and exprelTed his refentment in ftrong terms, they not only 
repealed the a^t, but punifhed the perfons who propoied 
and fupported it, fome with death, and fome with baniih- 
ment. They likewife paffed a new edict, importing, 
** That the people of Athens hadrefolved that whatfoevcr 
•* thing Demetrius might command, Ihould be accounted 
•* holy in refpeft of the gods, and juft in refpeft of men.'* 
Some pei-fon of better principle, on this occafion, happeniiig 
to fay, tliat Stratocles was mad in propofing fuch decrees, 
Deraochares the Leuconian anfwered, * *• He would be 
•* mad, if he were not mad." Stratocles found his ad- 
vantage in his fervility ; and for this faying, Demochares 
was profecuted and banifhed the city. To fuch meannefles 
were the Athenians brought, when the garrifon feemed to 
be removed out of their city, and they pretended to be a 
' free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards paffed into Peloponnefus, where 
he found no refifiance, for all his enemies fled before him, 
or iurrendered their cities. He therefore reduced with eafe 
that part of the country called Aiie^ and all Arcadia,except 
Mantinea. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth^ he fet free from 
their garrifons by giving the commanding officers a hundred 
talents to evacuate them. About that time the feafts of 
Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius prefided in the 

♦ The nephew of Dcmofthenes. The Greek text that C9IU hiP 
"hoLK'jiMV^^ is erroneous. It iliould U; PiEvxo»ivf • 
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gitnies anxl other exhibitions. During thefc folemnities he 
inarried Deidamia the daughter of iCacides king of the 
Moioffians, and fifterof Pyrrhus. He told the Sicyonians 
that they lived out of their city, and fhowing them a more 
advantageous Situation, perfuaded them to build one where 
the town now ftands. Along with the fituation he likewife ' 
changed the name, calling the town Demetrias, inftead of- 
Sicyon. 

i he flates being aflembled at the Ifthmiis, and a pro- 
digious number of people attending, he was proclaimed 
general of all Greece, as Philip and Alexander had been 
before ; and in the elation of power and fuccefs, he thought 
himfelf a much greater man . Alexander robbed no other 
prince of his title, nor did he ever declare himfelf king of 
kin^s, though he raifed many both to the ftyleand authority 
of kings. Bat Demetrius thought no manworthyof that ti- 
tle, except his father and himfelf. He even ridiculed thofe 
who made ufe of it, and it was with pleafure he heard the 
fycophants at his table drinking king Demetrius, Seleucus 
commander of the elephants, Ptolemy admiral, Lyfimachus 
treafurer, and Agathocles the Sicilian governor of the 
iilands. The reft of them only laughed at luch extravagant 
inftances of vanity. Lyfimachus alone was angry, becaufe 
Demetrius feemed to think him no better than an eunuchr 
For the princes of the eaft had generally eunuchs for their 
treafurers. Lyfimachus, indeed, was the moft violent 
enemy that he had j and now taking an opportunity to 
di(parage him on account of his rafliOn for Lamia, he faid, 
** This was the firft time he haa feen a whore a6t in a 
** tragedy."* Demetrius faid in anfwer, ** My whore is 
•* an honefter woman than his Penelope." 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he wrote 
to the republic, that on his arrival he intended to be 
initiated, and to be immediately admitted, not only to the 
lefs myfteries> but even to thofe called intuitive. This was 
im lawful and unprecedented ; for the lefs myfierics were 
celebrated in February,t and the greater in September ;{ 
and none were admitted to the intuitive till a year at leall 

♦ The modern flage needs not be put to the blufh by this affer- 
lion in favor of the ancient / the rcaion of it was, that there wc/t 
no women aftors. Men in female drciTcs pcrfonncd their parts. 
+ Antheftcrion. X Kocdromion. 

.5 M' 2 
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after they had attended the greater myfteries.* When the 
Jetters were read, Pythodorus the torchbearer, was the only 
perfonwho ventured to oppofethe demand; and hisoppo- 
iition was entirely inefFe6tual. Stratocles procured a decree 
that the month of Munycbion fhould be called and reputed 
the month of Antbcfteriojii to give Demetrius an opportu- 
nity for his firft initiation,which was to be performed in the 
ward of Agra. After which, Munychion was changed 
again into Bocdromion. By thefe means Demetrius was 
admitted to the greater myfteries and to immediate infjpec* 
tion. Hence thefe ftrokes of fatire upon Stratocles nrom 
the poet Philippides — " the man who can con traft the 
" whole year into one month :*' And with refpeft to Deme- 
trius's being lodged in the Parthenon — " The man wfco 
** turns the temples into inns, and brings proilitutes into 
** the company of the virgin goddefs.'* 

But aroongft the many abuies and enormities comimtted 
in their city, no one feems to have given the Athenians 
greater uneafmefs, than this : He ordered them toraife two 
hundred and fifty talents in a very lliort time, andthefum. 
was exad^ed with the greateft rigor. When the money 
was brought in, and he faw it altogether, he ordered it to- 
be given to Lamia and his other miftrefles to buy foap. 
Thus the difgracehurt them more than the lofs, and the 
application more than the import. Some, however, jfay, 
that it was not to the Athenians he behaved in this manner, 
but to the people of Theflaly. Befides this difagreeable 
lax, Lamia extorted money from many perfons on her own 
authority, to enable her to provide an entertainment for the 
king : And the expence of that fupper was fo remarkable^ 
that Lynceus the Saniian took pains to give a defcription 
of it. For the fame reafon, a comic poet of thofe times, 
with equal wit and truth, called Lamia an Helepolis, And 
Democharcs the Solian, called Demetrius Muthos, that is. 
Fable i bccaufe he too had his Lamia.f 

♦ Plutarch in this place feems to make a difference between the 
intuitive and the greater mylleries, though they ar« commonly un- 
dcdlood to be the iame. Caiaubon and Meurfius think the text 
Lorrupt ; but the mai.ucr in which they would refiore it, does not 
render it Ids perplexed. 

t labulous hi llory mentions a queenof Lybia, who out of rage 
for the lois ol l.^:^ own children, ordered tliole of other women to 
be bronglit to her nnd devoured thtui. Fro-in whence fhc wai c«i- 
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The great intereft that Lamia had with Demetrius in 
confequence of his paflion for her, excited a fpirit of envy 
and averfion to her, not only in the breaits of his wives, but 
of his friends. Demetrius having fent arabafladors to Ly- 
(imachus, on fome occafion or other, that prince amufed. 
himfelf one day with (bowing them the deep wounds he had 
received from a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and 
gave them an account of his being fliut up with that wild 
bead by Alexander the Great, and the battle he had with 
it.* Upon which they laughed and faid, ** The king, 
•* our mafter, too, bears on his neck the marks of a 
•* dreadful wild beaft called a Lamia." Indeed, it was 
ihrange that he fhould at firft have fo great an obje^ion 
againft the difparity of years between him and Phila, and 
afterwards fall into fiich aJafting captivity toLaraia,though 
ihe had pafled her jjrime at their firft acquaintance. One 
evening when Lamia had been playing on the flute at fup- 
per, Demetrius afked Demo, furnamed Maniuyf what 
Ihe thought of her ? " I think her an old woman, Sir," 
faid Demo. Another time, when there was an extraor- 
dinary deflert on the table, he laid to her, " You fee 
** what fine things Lamia fends me ;" " My mother will 
** fend you finer/' anfwered Demo, "if you will but lie 
«* with, her." 

We (hall mention only one (lory more of Lamia, which. 
zelates to her cenfure of the celebrated judgment of Boc- 
chctris. In Egypt there was a young man extremely de- 
firous of the favors of a courtezan named Thonis, but (he 
fet too high a price upon them. Afterwards he fancied 
that he enjoyed her in a dream, and his delire was fatisfied. 
Thonis upon this commenced an aflion againft liim for 
the money ; and Bocchoris having heard both parties, or- 
dered the man to tell the gold that (he demanded into a 
baion, and (hake it about before her, that (he might enjoy 
the (ight of it. " For Fancy," faid he, " is no more than the 
" fhadow of truth." Lamia did not think this a ju(t 
fentence ; " becaufe the woman's defire of the gold was 

ltd Lama irom the Phoenician word Lahuma^ to devour. Upon 
this account, Diodorus^ tells us, that Lamia, became a bugbear to 
children. And this iatisfies M. Dacicr with regard to the cxplaiia- 
tion of this palfagc in Plutarch. 

♦ Juftin and Paul'anias mention this ; but Q. Curtius doubts th« 
truth of it ; and he probably is in the right. 

t In Englifh, Mils Madcap. 
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** not removed by the appearance of it ; whereas the dream^ 
<* cured the paflion of her lover," 

The change in the fortunes and aflions of the fubjedl of 
our narrative now turns the comic fcene into tragedy j all 
the other kings having united their forces againft Anti- 
gonus, Demetrius left Greece in order to join him ; and 
was greatly animated to find his father preparing for war 
with a fpirit above his years. Had Antigonus abated a lit* 
tie of his pretenfions, and reftrained his ambition to govern 
the world, he might have kept the preeminence among 
the fucceribrs of Alexander, not only for himfelf, but for 
his fon after him. But being naturally arrogant, imperious, 
and no lefs infolent in his exprefTions than in his aflions^ 
he exafperated many young and powerful princes again/l 
him. He boafted, that " he- could break the prefent 
** league, and difperfe the united armies with as much 
** eafe as a boy does a flock of birds, by throwing a ftone, 
** or making a flight noife." 

He had an army of more than feventy thoufandfoot, ten 
thoufand horfe, and feventyfive elephants. The enemy's 
infantry conHfted of fixtyfour thouland men, their cavalry 
of ten thoufand five hundred ; they had four hundred el&. 
phants, and a hundred and twenty armed chariots. Whei) 
the two armies were in fight, there was a vifible change in 
the mindof Antigonus,but ratherwith refpeft to his hopes 
than his refolutipn. In other engagements his fpirits ufed 
to be high, his port lofty, his voice loud, anid his ex- 
preflions vaunting ; infomuch that he would fometimes in 
the heat of the aftion let fall fome jocular expreflion, to 
fhow his unconcern and his contempt of his advcrfary . But 
at this time he was obferved,fer the moft part,to be thought- 
ful and filent ; and one day he prefented his fon to the 
army, and recommended him as his fucceflbr. What ap- 
peared ftill more extraordinary, was, that he took him afide 
into his tent, and difcourfed with him there ; for he never 
ufed to communicate his intentions to him in private, or to 
confult him in the leafl, but to rely entirely on his own 
judgment, and to give orders for the execution of what he 
had refolved on by himfelf. It is reported that Demetrius, 
when very young, once alked him when they ihould de- 
camp ? and that he anfwered angrily, ** Are you afraid 
** that you only (hall not hear the trumpet." 

On this occafion, it is true, their fpints were deprefled" 
by ill omens,. Demetrius dreamed that Alexander came- 
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to him in a magnificent fuit of armor, and aiked him 
what was to be the word in the enfuing battle ? Demetrius 
^ntyferedyjupiter andViSiory ; upon which Alexander faid, 
** I go then to your adverfaries, for they are ready to re* 
*' ceive me." When the army was put in order of battle, 
Antigonns ftumbled as he went out ofi his tent, and falling 
on his face, received a considerable hurt. After he had 
recovered himfelf, he llretched out his hands towards 
heaven, and prayed either for victory, or that he might 
die before he was fenfible that the day was lofl. 

When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the head of 
his beft cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the fon of Seleucus, 
and fought with fo much bravery that he put the enemy to 
flight ; but by a vain and unfeafonable ambition to go 
upon the purfuit, he loft the vi6lory : For he went fo far 
tliat he could not get back to join his infantry, the enemy's 
elephants having taken up the intermediate fpace. Seleu- 
cus now feeing his adverfary's foot deprived of their horfc, 
did not attack them, but rode about them as if he was go- 
ing every moment to charge ; intending by this manoeuvre 
both to terrify them, and to give them opportunity to 
change fides. The event anfwered his expectation. Great 
part ieparated from the main body, and voluntarily came 
over to him ; the reft were put to the rout. When great 
numbers were bearing down upon Antigonus,one of thofe 
that were about him, faid, ** They are coming againft you, 
** Sir." He anfwered, " What other objefl can they have ? 
** But Demetrius will come to my afliftance.'* In this hope 
he continued to the laft, flill looking about for his fon, till 
he fell under a fhower of darts. His fervantsand his very 
friends forfook him 5 only Thorax of LariiTa remained by 
the dead body. 

The battle being thus decided, the kings who were 
victorious, difmembered the kingdom of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, like fome great body, and each took a limb ; 
thus adding to their own dominions the provinces which 
thofe two princes were poiTeffed of before. Demetrius fled 
with five thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. And as 
he reached Ephefus in a fhort time, and was in want of 
money, itwas expected that he would not fpare the temple. 
However, he not only fpared it himfelf,* but fearing tliat 
his foldiers might be tempted to violate it, he immediately 

* Aftriking proof that adverfity is the parent of virtu* \ 
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left the place, and embarked for Greece. His principal 
dependence was upon the Athenians ; for, with them he 
had left his fhips, nis money, and his wife Deidamia ; and 
in this diilrefs he thought he could have no fafer ajfylum 
than their afFe6lion. He therefore purfued his voyage with 
all poflible expedition ; but ambafladors from Athens mer 
him near the Cyclades ; and entreated him not to think of 
going thither, becaufe the people had declared by an edi^l 
that they would receive no king into their city. As for De- 
idamia, they had conducted her to Megara with a proper 
retinue, and all the refpedt due to her rank. This fo en- 
raged Demetrius, that lie was no longer mafler of himfelf ; 
though he had hitherto borne his misfortune withfufficient 
calmnefs,and difcovered no mean or ungenerous fentiment 
in the great change of his affairs ; but to be deceived, be- 
yond all his expe6tation,by the Athenians ; to find by fafts 
that their afFemon, fo great in appearance, was only falfe 
and counterfeit, was a thing that cut him to the heart. 
Indeed, exceffive honors area veiT indifferent proof of the 
regard of the neople for kings and princes. For all the 
value of thofenonors refts in their being freely gjiven ; and 
there can be no certainty of that, becaufe the givers mKf 
be under the influence of fear. And fear and love ofttn 
produce the fame public declarations. For the fame reafon 
wife princes will not look upon ftatues, pidtures, or divine 
honors, but rather confider their own actions and be- 
havior, and, in confequence thereof, either believe thole 
honors real, or difregard them as the dictates of neceflity. 
Nothing more frequently happens, than that the people 
hate their fovereign the mod, at the time that he is receiv- 
ing the moft immoderate honors, the tribute of unwilling 
minds. 

Demetrius, though he feverely felt this illtreatroent, was 
not in a condition to revenge it ; he therefore, by his en- 
voys, expoftulated with the Athenians in moderate terms, 
and only defired them to fend him his galley s,among which 
there was one of thirteen banks of oars. As foon as he had 
received them, he fleered for the Ifthmus, but found his 
affairs there in a very bad fituation. The cities expelled 
his carrifons, and were all revolting to his enemies. Leav- 
ing P)'rrhus in Greece, he then failed to the Cherfoneftis^ 
and by the ravages he committed in the country ,diflrefled 
Lyfimachus, as well as enriched and fecured the fidelity of 
his own forces, which now began to gather flrength^ andi 
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improve into a refpeflble army. The other kings paid no 
regard to Lyfimachus, who, at the fame time that he was 
much more formidable in his power thm Demetrius, was 
not in the leafl more moderate in his condu^. 

Soon after this, Seleucus fent propofals of marriage to 
Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius by Phila. He had, 
indeed, already,! ion named Antiochus,by Apama, aPer- 
Han lady ; but he thought that his dominions were fuffi- 
cicnt for more heirs, and that he flood in need of this new 
alliance, becaufe he faw Lvfimachus marrying one of 
Ptolemy's daughters himfeli, and taking the other for his 
fon Agathocles. A connexion with Seleucus was a happy 
and unexpected turn of fortune for Demetrius. 

He took his daughter, and failed with his whole fleet to 
Syria. In the courfe of the voyage he was feveral times 
under a neceflity of making land, and he touched in par- 
ticular upon the coafi of Cilicia, which had been given to 
Pliflarchus, the brother of Caflander, as liis fliare after 
the defeat of Antigonus. Pliflarchus thinking himfelf in- 
jured by the defcent which Demetrius made upon his coun- 
try, weat immediately to Cafrander,to complain of Seleucus 
for having reconciled himfelf to the common enemy with- 
out the concurrence of the other kincs. Demetrius being 
informed 6f his departure, left the lea and marched up to 
Qmnda J where,finaing twelve hundred talents, the remains 
ofnis lather's treafures, lie carried them off, embarked 
again without interruption, and fet fail with the utmoll ex. 
pedition, his wife Phila having joined him by the way. 

Seleucus met him at OroiTus. Their interview was con- 
ducted in a fincere and princely manner, without any marks 
of defign or fufpicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius firft to 
his pavilion ; and then Demetrius entertained him in his 
galley of thirteen banks of oars. They converfed at their 
eafe,and paffed the time together without guards or arms ; 
till Seleucus took Stratonicc, and carried her with great 
pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius feized the province of Cilicia, and fent Phila 
to her brother Calfander, to anfwer the accufations brought 
againfl him by Pliflarchus. Mean time, Deidemia came 
to him from Greece, but (he had not fpeiit any long time 
with him before fhe lickened and died ; and Demetrius 
having accommodated matters with Ptolcmv through Se- 
leucus, it was agreed that he fhould marry l?iolemais, the 
daughter of that prince. 
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Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honor and pro* 
priety ; but afterwards he demanded that Demetrius fliould 
Surrender Cilicia to him for a fum of money, and on his 
refufal to do that, angrily infifted on liaving Tyre and Si- 
don. This behavior appeared unjuftifiable and cruel. 
When he already commanded Afia from the Indies to the 
Syrian lea, how fordid was it to quarrel for two cities with 
a prince who was his father in law, and who labored un- 
der fo painful a reverfe of fortune. A ftrong proof how 
true the maxim of Plato is, iTiat the man luho tvould be 
truly bappyy Jhould not Jiudy to enlarge bis eftate^ but to 
contract his deft res. For he who does not reftrain his av- 
arice, muft for ever be poor. 

However, Demetrius, far from being intimidated, faid, 
•* Though I had loft a thoufand battles as great as that of 
** Ipfus, nothing ftiould bring me to buy the alliance ©f 
" Seleucus ;" and, upon this principle, he garrifoned 
thefe cities in the ftrongeft manner. About this time 
having intelligence that Athens was divided into fa£lions, 
and that Lachares, taking advantage of thefe, had feized 
the government, he cxpeclcd to take the city with eafe, if 
he appeared fuddenly before it. Accordingly he fet out 
with a confiderable fleet,and crofTed the fea without danger ; 
but, on the coaft of Attica he met with a ftorm, in which 
he loft many fhips and great numbers of his men. He 
efcaped, however, himfelf, and began hoftilities againft 
Athens, though with no great vigor. As his operations 
anfwered no end, he fent his lieutenants to collect another 
fleet, and in the mean time entered Peloponnefus, and laid 
iiege to Meffene. In one of the affauits he was in great 
danger ; for a dart, which came from an engine, pierced 
through his jaw, and entered his mouth. But he recovered, 
and reduced fome cities tliat had revolted. After this, he 
invaded Attica again, took Eleufis and Rhamnus, and 
ravaged the country. Happening to take a fhip loaded 
with whcat,\vhich was bound for Athens, he hanged both 
the merchant and the pilot. This alarmed otlier merchants 
fo much, that they forbore attempting any thing of that 
kind, fo that a famine enfued ; ana,togcther with the want 
of breadcorn, the people were in want of every thing elfc. 
A bufticl* of fait was fold for forty drachmas^ and a peckf 

* Medimnus. 

+ Modius. Thcfc meafures were fomcthing niore, but we givf 
cnly the round quantity. Sec tl.c Tabic. 
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«F wheat for three hundred. A fletft of a hundred and 
fifty fhipSy which Ptolemy fent to their relief, appeared 
before Mgina. ; but the encouragement it afforded them^ 
was of fliort continuance. A great reinforcement of fliips 
came to Demetrius from Peloponnefus and Cyprus, fo 
that he had not in all fewer than three hundred. Ptolemy's 
fleet, therefore, weighed anchor and fteered off. The ty- 
rant Lachares at the fame time made his efcape privately, 
and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had niade a decree that no 
man, under pain of death, fhould mention peace or recon- 
ciliation with Demetriut, now opened the gates nearefl 
him, and fent ambafladors to his camp. Not that they 
expe^ed any favor from him, but they were forced to take 
that ftep by the extremity of famine. In the courfe of it 
many areadful things happened, and this is related among 
the reft : A father and his fon were fitting in the fame 
room in the lafl defpair ; when a dead moufe happening 
to fall from the roof of the houfe, they both ftarted up and 
fought for it. Epicurus the philofopher is faid at that time 
to have fupported his friends and difciples with beans, 
which he (hared with them, and counted out to them daily. 

"In fuch a miferable condition was the city, when Deme- 
trius entered it. He ordered all the Athenians to alTemble 
in the theatre, which he (urrounded with his troops ; and 
having planted his guards on each fide the ftage, he came 
down through the paifage by which the tragedians enter. 
The fears of the people on his appearance increafed, but 
they were entirely difiipated when he began to fpeak. For 
neither the accent of his voice was loud, nor his expreffions 
fevcre. He complained of them in foft and eafy terms, 
and taking them again into favor, made them a prefent of 
a hundred thoufand meafures of wheat,* and reeftablifhed 
fnch" an administration as was moft agreeable to them. 

The orator Dromoclides obferved the variety of accla- 
mations amongfl the people, and that in the joy of their 
kearts they endeavored to outdo the encomiums of thofe 
that fpoke from the roflrum. He therefore propofed a de- 
cree that the Piraeus and the fort of Munychia fhould be 
delivered up to king Demetrius. After this bill was paff- 
ed, Demetrius, on his own authority, putagarrifon in the 
Mufeum; left, if there fhould be another defedtionamongft 
the people, it might keep them from other enterprifes, 
* Mcdiinni. 

Vol. V. . N 
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The Athenians thus i*educed, Dennetmis itiin^edkitely 
formed adefign upon Lacedaimon. KingArchidamns mw 
him at Mantinea, where Demetrhus defeated him in a 
pitched battle ; and, after he had pfut him to flight, he 
entered Laconia. There was another atVion almoll in light 
of Sparta, in which he killed two hundred of the enemyy 
and made five hundred prifoners ; fo that he feemed al- 
ijioft mafter of a toHvn> which hitherto had never been 
taken. But furely fortune never difplayed fuch fciddefn and 
extraordinary viciffitudes in the life of any other prince ; 
in no other fcene of things did fhe fo often change from 
low to high, from a glorious to an abjeft condition, or 
again repair the ruins fiie had made. Hence he is fiiid, in 
his greateft adverfity, to have addreffed her in the words 
of i^ifchylus — 

Thou eav*ftmc life and honor, and thy hand 
Now tirikcs me to the heart. 

AVhen his affairs feemed to be in fo promifing a train for 
power and empire, news was brougiit that Lyfimachus, in 
the firft place, had taken the cities he had in Afia, that 
Ptolemy had difpofleflTed him of all Cyprus, except the 
city of Salamis, in which he Jiad left his children and his 
mother, and that tliis town was now adlually befieged. 
Fortune, however, like the woman in Archilochus, 

Whofe right hand offer'd water, while the left 
Bore hoftile fire 

Though flie drew him from Laceda^mon by thefe alarming 
tidings, yet foon raifed Jiim a revv fcene of light and hope. 
She availed herfelf of thefc circumftances : 

After the death of Calfander, his eldeft fon Philip liad 
but a fhort reign over the Macedonians, for he died foon 
after his father. The two remaining brothers were per- 
petually at variance. One of them, named Antipater, 
having killed his mother Thclfalonica, Alexander the other 
brother called in the Greek princes to his afliftance. l*yrrhu» 
fromEpirus, and Demetrius from Peloponnefus. Pyrrhus 
arrived firlt, and feized a conliderable part of Macedonia, 
which he kept for his reward, and by that means becamea 
formidable neighbor to Alexander. Demetrius no fooner 
received the letters, than he marched his forces thither 
likcwife, and the young prince was (till more afraid of him 
on account of his great name and dignity. He met hiip» 



however, at Diuni, and received him in tlie njioft refpc£l- 
ful msmner, but tp.l^ him at the fame time that his ati'airs 
did not now require his prefence. Hence mutual jealouf? 
ics arofe, and Demetrius, as he was going to fup with Al- 
ej^ander, upon his invitation, was informed that there was 
4 deligyi againf^ his life, which was to be put in execution 
in the midfl of the entertainment. Demetrius was pot ir^ 
the leaA difconcerted ; he only ilackened his pace, and gave 
orders to !iis generals to keep the troops underarms ; aftec 
which he took his guards and the officers of his houfehold, 
who were much more numerous than thofe of Alexander, 
and commanded them to emer the banqueting room with 
him, and to remain there till he rofe from table. Alex-. 
ander's people, intimidated by his train, durft not attack 
Demetrius ; and he, for his pait, pretending that he was 
qot difpofed to drink that evening, foon withdrew. Next 
day, he prepared to decamp ; and alleging that he was 
called off by fome x^evf emergency, deiired Alexander to 
oKCtife him if he left him foon this time ; and alTured him 
that at fome other opportunity he would make a longer 
fUy. Alexander rejoiced that he was going away volupta- 
wily and without any hostile intentions, and accompanied 
him as far as TheflTaly. When they came to Larifla, they 
renewed their invitations, but both with malignity in their 
hearts. In confequence of thele polite manoeuvres, Alexr 
ander fell into the fnare of Demetrius. He would not gp 
with a guard, led he fhould teach the other to c|o the fame. 
He therefore fuffered that which he was preparing for his 
qnemy, and which he only deferred for the furer and more 
convenient execution. He went to fup with Demetrius ; 
and as his ho(l rofe up in the midft of the feall, Alexander 
was terrified, and rofe up with him. Demetrius, when h& 
was at the door, faid no more to his guards than this : 
** Kill the man that follows me ;" and then went out. 
Upon which, tJiey cut Alexander in pieces, and his friends 
who attempted to adid him. One of thefe is reported to 
have faid, as he was dying, *' Demetrius is but one day 
■* beforehand with us.** 

The night was, as might be expelled, full of terror and. 
confufion. }a the morning, the Macedonians were greatly 
difhirbed with the apprehenfion that Demetrius would faU 
upon them with all his forces ; but when, inftead of an ap- 
pearance of hofliiities, he fent a melTage defiring to fpeak. 
with them^, and vindicate what was done^ they refovei^ed 
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their fpirits, and refolved to receive him with civility : 
Whefi he came, he found it unnecelFary to make long" 
fpeeches. They hated Antipater for the murder of his 
raoTher, and as they had no better prince at hand, they 
declared Demetrius king, and conducted liim into Mace- 
donia. The Macedonians who were at home, proved not 
averfe to the change. For they always remeniDered with 
horror Caffander's baf* behavior to Alexander the Great ; 
and if they had any regaid left for the moderation of old 
Antipater, it turned all in favor of Demetrius, who had 
married his daughter Phila, and had a fon by her to i'ucced 
liim in the throne, a youth who was already grown up, 
and at tJiis very time bore arms under his father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, Deme- 
trius received news that Ptolemy had fet his wife and chil- 
dren at liberty, and difmiflcd them with prefents and other 
tokens ot honor. He was informed too, that his daughter, 
who had been married to Seleucus, was now wife to An- 
tiochus the fon of that prince, and declared queen of the 
barbarous nations in Upper Afia. Antiochuswas violently 
enamored of tlie young Stratonice, though (he had a fon 
by his father. His condition was extremely unhappy. He 
made the greateft efforts to conquer his paffion, but they 
were of no avail. At laft, confidering that his deftres were 
of tlie mod extravagant kind, that there was no profpcft of 
Satisfaction for them, and that the. fuccors of region en- 
tirely failed, he refolved in his defpair to ridhimfelf oflifc, 
and bring it gradually to a period, by neglecting all care 
of his perfon, and abftaining from food. For this purpofe 
he made ficknefs his pretence. His phyfician Ersmflratus 
eafily difcovcred that his diftemper was love ; but it was 
difficult to conjecture who was tlie object. In order to find 
it out, he fpent whole days in his chamber ; and whenever 
any beautifiil perfon ot either fex entered it, he obfervcd 
with great attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which corref ponds the-moft with 
the piiHions of the foul. When others entered he-was en- 
tirely unafl'c6led, but when Stratonice came in, as fhe often 
did, either alone or with Seleucus, he fhowed all the 
fymptoms defcribed by Sappho, the faultering voice, the 
burning blulh, the languid eye,* the fudden fweat, the 

^ Oi^icif vVQ^n^nq is a corruption. It ought to be lead til^Mt. 
viro^e»t|/eif , tlie faint, languid, or clouded eye. 
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ttmiulhioiis pulfe ; and at length, the palTion overcoming 
his fpirits, a deliquiiim and mortal palenefs. 

Erafiftratus concluded from thefe tokens that the prince 
was in love with Stratpnice, and perceived that he inten<}e4 
to CJ^rry the fecret with him tp the grave. Ije faw the 
difficulty of breaking the matter to Seleucus j yet depend- 
ing upon theaflfedion which the king had for his fon, he 
ventured one day to tell him, " "thdX the young man's dif- 
** order was love, but love for which ther6 was no remedy. 
The king, quite artonifhed, faid, " How ! loye fpr wliich 
** there is no remedy !" " It is certainly fo," anfw.ere<i 
Erafiftratus, " for he is in love with rny vyife.' ** What ! 
** Erafiftratus !" faid the king, " would you, who are my 
*^ friend, refufe to give up your wife to my fon, when 
** you fee us in danger of Ipfing our only hope ?'* ** Nay, 
** would you do uich a thing," anfwered the phyficiani 
** though vou are his father, if he were in love with Stra- 
** tonice ?" " O rny friend," replied Seleucys, ** how happy 
** fhould I be, if either God or man could remove liis ^ft 
** fe^tions thither ! I would give up my kingdom, fo I 
•* could but keep Antiochus." He pronounced thefe 
words with fo much emotion and fuch a profufion of tears, 
ttiat Erafiftratus took him by the hand, apd faid, ** Thef>. 
** there is no need of Erafiftratus. You, Sir, who are a 
" father, ^ huiband, and a king, will be the beft phylician; 
**■ too, for your family." 

Upon this, Seleucus fummoned the people to meet in 
full aflembly, and told them, **It was his will andpleafure 
•* that Antiochus ftiould intermarry with Stratonice, and 
*^ that they ftiould be declared king and queen of the Uppfif 
•* Provinces. He believed," hefaid, ** that Antiochus, who 
«« was fuch an obedient fon, would not uppofe his defire j 
" and if the princefs fhould oppofe the marriage, as- an un- 
** precedented thing, he hpped his friends wouUl perfuade 
*♦ ner to think, that what was agreeable to the kiiig, and 
** advantageous to the kingdom, was both jiift and honor- 
" able," "Such is faid to have been the caul'ec^' the mar- 
riage between Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Demetrius v.'as npw mafler of Macedonia and TheflTuly ; 
and as he had great part of Peloponnefus too, and the cities 
of Megara and Athens on the other fide the Ifthraus, he 
wanted to reduce the Biqeotians, and threatened them with, 
hoftilities. At firft they pro pofed to come to an accommo- 
dation with him on reafonable conditions y but CieonyuHU^ 

5 N a. 
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the Spartan having thrown himfelf in the mean time jntd 
Thebes with his army, the Boeotians were fo much elated^ 
that, at the inftigation of Pifis, the Thefoian, who was a 
leading man among them, they broke off the treaty. De- 
metrius then drew up his machines to the walls, and laid 
iiege to Thebes ; upon which Cleonymus apprehending 
the confequence, ftole out ; and the Thebans were fo much 
intimidated,thatthey immediately furrendered, Demetrius 
placed garrifons in their cities, exa6led large contributions^ 
and left Hyeronymus the Hiftorian governor of Boeotia. 
He appeared, nowever, to make a merciful ufe of his 
victory, particularly in the cafe of Pifis. For though he 
took him prifoner, he did not offer him any injury : on the 
contrary, he treated him with great civility and politenefs, 
and appointed him polemarch of Thefpiac. 

Not long after this, Lyfimachus being taken pxifoner 
by Dromicha^tes, Demetrius marched towards Thrace with 
all poffible expedition, hoping to find it in a defence]e& 
flate. But while he was gone, the Boeotians revolted again, 
and he had the mortification to hear on the road, that Ly- 
fimachus was fet at liberty. He therefore immediately turn- 
ed back in great anger ; and finding, on his return, that the 
Boeotian* were already driven out of the field by his fon 
Antigomis, lie laid liege again to Thebes. However, as 
Pyrrhus had overrun all Tl.elTaly, andwas advanced as far 
as Thermopylae, Demetrius Ifeft the conduct of the fiegc to 
his fon Antigonas, and niarclied againit that warrior. 

Pyrrhus inunediaiely retiring, Demetrius placed a guard 
often thoufand loot and a thoul'and horie in Theflfaly, and 
then returned to the ^ege. His firfi: operation was to bring 
up his machine, called helepolcs ; but he proceeded in it with 
great labor and by (low degrees, by reafon of its fize and 
weight ; he could fcarce move it two furlongs in two 
months.* As the Boeotians made a vigorous refiftance, 
and Demetrius often obliged his men to renew the ailault, 
rather out of a fpirit of animofity, than the hope of any ad- 
vantage, vcmig Anti«:on,us wss greatly concerned at feeing 
-Uich numbers :*all, and faid, ** Why, Sir, do we let the/e 
*' brave t'cilo^^s L.(e tlicir lives, ^\ithout any neccfljty i" 
Demetrius, cfrenderi at the liLerty he took, made anfwer,, 
** Why do you trouble yourlelf about it ? Have you any 

* A wonderful kind of motion this for a in?.chin« tliat ran up'oA 
Mtbvlii ! iibout tvvvUw idci.Cb iu ;ii\ uuur ; 
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** proviHons to find for the dead V* To fliow, ftowever, 
that he was not prodigal of the lives of his troops only^ 
he took his fhare in the danger, and received a wound 
from a lance that pierced through his neck. This gave 
him excefllve pain, yet he continued the fiege till he once 
more made bimfelf mafler of Thebes. He entered the- 
city with fuch an air of refentment and feverity^ that the 
inhabitants expe^ed to fufer the mod dreadful punifh. 
ments j yet he contented himfeJf with putting thirteen of 
them to death, and banifhing a few more. All the reft he 
pardoned. Thus Thebes was taken twice within ten years 
after its being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached, and Demetrius on 
this occasion took a very extraordinary Hep, As the M^ 
tolians were in pofleffionof the paffes to Delphi, he order- 
ed the games to be folemnized at Athens ; alleging,^ that 
they could not pay their homage to Apolfo in a more 
proper place than that where the people confidered him as 
their patron and progenitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia ; but as he was 
naturally indifpofed for a life of quiet and inaction, and 
obferved befides that the Macedonians were attentive and 
obedient to him in time of war, though turbulent and* 
feditious in peace, he undertook an expedition againft the. 
^tolians. After he had ravaged the country,.he left Pan- 
tauchus there with a refpeftable army, and with the reft of 
his forces marched againft Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was coming 
to feek him ; but as they happened to take different roads 
and miifed each other, Demetrius laid walte Epirus, and 
Pyrrhus falling upon Pantauchus, obliged Jiim to ftand on 
his defence. The two generals met in the atlion, and, 
both gave and received wounds. Pyrrhus, however de- 
£pated his adverfary, killed great numbers of his men, and:- 
made five thoufand prifoners. 

This battle was the principal caufe of Demetrius*s ruin. 
For Pyrrhus was not io much hated by the Macedonians 
for the mifchief he had done there, as admired for his per- 
fonal bravery ; and the late battle in particular gained Jiim 
^reat honor ; infomuch that many of the Macedonians 
laid, " That of all the kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that 
*' they faw a lively image of Alexander's valor ; whereas 
" the other princes, elpecially Demetrius, imitated him 
*' only in a tlieatrical manner, by affed^ting a lofty port and 
" majeftic air..'* 
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Indeed, Demetrius did always appear like a theatricaf 
king. For he not only affe6led a fiiperfluity of ornament 
in wearing a double diadem, and a robe of purple inter- 
woven with gold, but he had his fhoe« made of cloth of 
gold, with foles of fine purple. There was a robe along 
time inweaving for him, of mod fumptuous ma^nificenee. 
The figure of the world and all the heavenly bodies were to 
be reprefented upon it ; but it wns left unfintfted, on 
account of his change of fortune. Nor did any of his fuc- 
ceflbrs ever prefume to wear it, though Macedon had 
many pompous kings after him. 

This oftentation of drefs offended a people who were 
unaccuftomed to fuch fights ; but his luxurious and diflbr 
lute manner of- life was a more obnoxious circiimftance ; 
sixxd what difobliged them mod of all, was, his difficulty of 
accefs ; for he either refufed to fee thofe that applied to 
him, x>i; behaved to them in a harlh and haughty manner. 
Though he favored the Athenians more than the reft of 
the Greeks, tlieir ambaffadors waited two years at his 
court for an anfwcr. The Lacedaemonians happening to 
fend only one ambaflador to him, he confidered it as an af- 
front, and faid in great anger, "What ! have the Lacedae- 
** monians fent no more than one ambafTador ^" ** No,'** 
faid the Spartan, acutely in his laconic way, ** One am- 
•* bafTador to one king.'* 

One day when he fecmed to come out in a more obliging 
temper, and to be fomething left inacceffibfe, he was pre- 
fented with feveral petitions,all which he received,. arid put 
them in the fkirt of his robe. The people of courfe followed' 
him with great joy ; but no fooner was he come to the 
bridge over tlie Axius, than he opened his robe, and fhook 
them all into the river. This ftuiig the Macedonians to the- 
heart ; when, looking for the protection of a king, they 
found the infolenca of a tyrant. And this treatment ap- 
peared tlie harder to fuch as had feen, or heard from theft 
who had feen how kind the behavior of Pliilip was on 
fuch occafions. An old woman was one day very troublCr 
fome to him in the llreet, and begged with great impor- 
tunity to be heard.. He faid, "He was not at leifiirc.*^ 
** Then," cried the old woman, "you fhould not be aking.*** 
The king was ftruck with thefe words ; and having con- 
fidered the thing a moment, he returned to his palace; 
where, poftpcmiirig all other affairs, he gave audience for 
fcveral days to all who chofe to apply to him, beginning. 
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with the old woman. Indeed, nothing becomes a king fo 
much as thediftributionof juflice. For ** Mars is a ty- 
•* rant," as Timotheus expreffes it ; but Juftice, accord- 
ing to Pindar, ** Is the rightful ibvereit^n of the world." 
The things which, Homer tells us, kings receive from Jove, 
are not machines for taking towns, or fhips with brazen 
beaks, but law and juftice ;* thefe they are to guard and 
to cultivate. And it is not the moft warlike, the moft 
violent and fanguiRary,but the jufteft of princes, whom he 
calls the difciple of Jupiter. f But Demetrius waspleafed 
with an appellation quite oppofite to that which is given 
the king of the Gods. For Jupiter is called Policus and 
Foltuchus^ the patron diVid guardian of cities ; Demetrius 
is fumamed Pcliorcetes, the deftroyer of cities. Thus in 
eonfequence of the union of power and folly, vice is fub- 
ilituted in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory and 
injuftice are united too. 

When Demetrius lay dangeroufly ill at Pella, he was 
very near lofing Macedonia ; for Pyrrhus, by a fuddcn in- 
roady penetrated as far as £de0a. fiut as foon as he re- 
covered,he repulfed him with eafe, and afterwards he came 
to terms with him ; for he was not willing to be hindered, 
by fkirmifliing for pofis with Pyrrhus, from the purfuit of 
greater and more arduous enterprifes. His fcheme was to 
recover all his father's dominions ; and his preparations 
were fuitable to the greatnefs of the objedl. For he had 
raifedan army of ninetyeight thoufand foot, and near 
twelve thoufand horfe ; ^and he wa§ building five hundred 
galleys in thtr ports 6rprr?eus, Corinth, Chalcis, and Pella, 
lie went himfelf to all thefe places, to give dire6tions to the 
workmen, and adift in the coniiruttiou. All the world was 
furprifed, not only at the number, but at the greatnefs of 
his works. For no man, before his time, ever £aw a gal- 
ley of fifteen or fixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, indeed, 
Ptolemy Philopater built one of forty banks ; its length 
was two hundred and eighty cubits, audits height to the 
top of the prow J fortyeight cubits. Four hundred mariners 
belonged to itj.exclufive of the rowers, who were no fewer 
than four thoufand ; and the decks and the feveral inter- 
ftices were capable of containing near three thoufand 
foldiers. This, however, was mere matter ofcuriofity ; for 
it differed very little from an immoveable building, and 
was calculated more for (how, than for ufe, as it could not 

» II. I. i. 231. + Od. xix. 178. } axp$oXioi» 
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be put in motion without great difficulty and danger^ 
But the (hips of Demetrius had their uie as well as beauty ; 
with all their magnificence of conftrudion, they were 
equally fit for fighting ; and though they were admirable 
for their fize, they were ftill more fo for the fwiftnefs of 
their motion. 

Demetrius having provided fuch an armament for the 
invaTion of Alia, as no man ever had before him, except 
Alexander the Great ; Seleucus,Ptolemy, and Lyfimachus 
united againft him. They likewife joined in an application 
to Pyrrhus, deliring him to fall upon Macedonia j and not 
to look upon himfelf as bound by the treaty with Deme- 
trius, fince that prince had entered into it, not with any 
regard to the advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid 
future hoftilities, but merely for his own fake, that he 
might atprefent be at liberty to turn his arms againft whom 
he pleafed. As Pyrrhus accepted the propofal, Demetrius, 
while he was preparing for his voyage, found himfelf fur. 
rounded with war at home. For, at one indant of timey 
Ptolemy came with a great fleet to draw Greece oflF from 
its prefent mailer, Lyfimachus invaded Macedonia from 
Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it from a nearer quarter, 
joined in ravaging that country. Demetrius, on this occa- 
fion, left his fon in Greece, and went himfelf to the relief 
fi* Macedonia. His firf): operations were intended againii 
Lyfimachus, but as he was upon hia march he received an 
siccount that Pyrrhus had taken Bercea; and the newsfoon 
ipreading among his Macedonians^ he could do nothing in 
an orderly manner ; for nothing was to be fsund in th^ 
whole army but lamentations, tears, and expreffions of re« 
lentment and reproach againft their king. They were even 
ready to march off, under pretence of attending to their 
domeftic affairs, but in fa£t to join Lyfimachus. 

In this cafe Demetrius thought proper to get at the 
greateft di/tance he could from Lyfimachus, and turn his 
arms againft Pyrrhus. Lyfimachus was of their own na- 
tion, and many of them knew him in the fervice of Alexan- 
der ; whereasPyrrhus was an entire ftranger, and therefore 
lie thought the Macedonians would never give him the 
preference. But he was fadly miftaken in his conjecture j 
and he foon found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus. The 
Macedonians always admired his diftinguifhed valor, and 
had of old been accuftomed to think the heft man in the 
field the moft vvorthy pf a crgwn. Befidesj tjiey received 
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daily accoiints of the clemency with which he trehaved to 
his prifoners. Indeed, they were inclined to defert to him 
or any other, fo they could but get rid of Demetrhis. They 
therefore .began to go off privately and in fmall parties at 
firft, but afterwards there was nothing but open diforder 
and mutiny in the camp. At laft fome of them had the 
aflurance to go to Demetrius, and bid him provide for him- 
felf by flight, for "The Macedonitos (they told him) were 
** tired of fightilig to maintain his luxury." Thefe ex- 
preflions appeared moded in comparifon of the rude be- 
tavior of others. He therefore entered his tent not like a 
real king, but a theatrical one, and having quitted his royal 
robe for a black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes 
were pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to pieces, but 
fought for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his appearance ; 
upon which, the tumult inilantly ceafed, and the whole 
^rmy fubmitted to him. Lyfimachus and he then divided 
Macedonia between them, which Demetrius had held 
without difturbance for feven years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, fled 
to Caffandria, where his wife Phila was. Nothing could 
equal her forrow on this occafion. She could not Dear to 
fee the unfortunateDemetrius once more a private man and 
an exile ! In her defpair, therefore, and deteftation of 
fortune, who was always more conftant to him in hervilits 
of adverfity than profperity, fhe took poifon. 

Demetrius, however, refolved to gather up the remains 
of his Wreck ; for which purpofe he repaired to Greece, 
2(nd colle6ted fuch of his friends and oiiicers as he found 
there. Menelaus, in one of the tragedies of Sophocles, 
^ives this pidture of his own fortune : 

I move on Fortune's rapid wheel • my lot 
For ever changing like the changeful moon, 
That each night varies ; hardly now perceiv'd ; 
And now (he (hows her bright horn ; by degrees 
She fills her orb with light ; but when (he reigos 
In all her pride, flie then begins once more 
To watte her glories, till diffolv'd and loft, 
She daks again to darknels. ■ 

But this piflure is more applicable to Demetrius, in hisin- 
creafe and wane, his fplendor and obfcurity. His glory 
feemed now eiitirely eclipfed and extinguiflied, and yet it 
broke out again, and (hone with new fplendor, Freih 
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forces came in, and gradually filled up the meafurc of his 
hopes. This was the firit time he addrefled the cities as a 
private man, and without any of the eniigns of royalty. 
Somebody feeing him at Thebes in this condition, applied 
to him, with propriety enough, thofe vcrfes of £urlpide$> 

To Dircc's fountain, and Ifmenus* ftiore 
lu mortal form he moves, a God no more. 

Wlien he Jiad got into the high road of hope again, and 
Jiadonce more a refpef table force and form of royalty about 
him, he reftored the Thebans their ancient government 
and laws. At the fame time rhe Athenians abandoned his 
interefts, and razing oui of ilieir re<:,ifler the name of Di- 
phihis, who was tl;en prieft of the gods protestors, order- 
ed Arclions to ])e appointed again, according to ancient 
cuflom. They likev.ife fent for Pyrrhus from Macedonia, 
becaufe thcv faw Demetrius grown ftronger than thev ex- 
pected. Demetrius, greatly enraged, marched immediately 
to attack them, and laid ftrong liege to the city. But 
Crates the philofopher, a man of great reputation and au- 
thority, being fent out to him by the people, partly by his 
entreaties for the Athenians, and partly by reprefeiiting 
to him that his interefl laid another way, prevailed on 
Demetrius to raife the fiege. After this, he collected ail 
his fliips, embarked his army, which confided of eleven 
thoufand foot, be(ide cavalry, and failed to Afia, in hopes 
of drawing Caria and Lydiaover from Lyfimachusu Eury- 
dice, tlic fifterof Phila, received him at Miletus, having 
brought with herPtolemais, a daughter (he had by Ptolemy, 
who had formerly been prcmifed him upon the application 
of Seleucus. Demetrius married her with tlie free confent 
of Eurydicerand foon after attempted the cities in that 
quarter ; many of them opened their gates to hini, and 
many others he took by force. Among the latter was Sar- 
dis. Some of the oflicers of Lyfrniachus lik-ewi/e deferted 
to him, and brought fufficient appointments of money and 
troops witli them. But, as Agathocles the Ion of Lyii- 
raacluis came againfl: him with a great army, he marched 
to Phrygia, with an intention to fieze Armenia, and then 
to try Media and the Upper Provinces, which might afford 
him many places of retreat upon occafion. Agathocles 
followed him clofe, and as he found Demetriysfuperior in 
allthefkirmifhesthat he venturcd-upon, he betook himfelf 
to cutting off his convoys. Thisdiltrefled him not a little j 
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sndy wliat was another difagreeable circumf^ance, his fol- 
diers rufpe6ted that he defigned to lead them into Arme- 
nia and Media. 

The famine incfeafed every day ; and by miftaking the 
fords of the river Lycus he had a great number of men 
fwept away with the ftream. Yet, amidft all their diftrefs, 
his troops were capable ofjefting. One of them wrote 
m^on the door of his tent the beginning of the tragedy of 
CBdipus with a fmali alteration. 

Thou offopring of the blind old king Antagonus, 
Where doft thou lead us ?♦ 

Peftilence at laft followed the famine, as it commonly 
happens when people are under a ncceflity of eating any 
thing however unwholefome, fo that finding he had loft in 
all not lefs than eight thoufand men, he turned back with 
the reft. When he came down to Tarfus, he was defirous 
of fparing the country, becaufe it belonged to Seleucus, 
and he did not think proper to give him any pretence to 
declare againft him. But perceiving t-hat it was impoffiblc 
for his troops to avoid taking fomething, when they were 
seduced to fuch extremities, and that Agathocles had for- 
tified the palTes of Mount Taurus, he wrote a letter to 
Seleucus containing a long and moving detail of his mif- 
fortune, and concluding with ftrong entreaties that he 
vould tak-e compaflion on a prince who was allied to him, 
■and whofc fufFerings were fuch as even an enemy might be 
affeaed with. 

Seleucus was touched with pity,4ind fent orders to his 
lieutenants in thole parts ro fupply Demetrius with every 
thing /uitable to the ftate of a king, and his army with 
fufficient provifions. But Patrocles, who was a man of 
underftanding, and a faitliful friend to Seleucus, went to 
tluU prince and reprefented to him, ** That theexpenfeof 
^* furniftiing the troops of Demetrius with provifions, was 
"** a thing of fmall importance, in comparifon of fuffering 
'** Den^trius himfelt to remain in the country, who was 

• The alteration was very fmall indeed, for it was only changing 
Afltyni into AtliyotH, In the tragedy it is 

TcKir«y rv^Xa ytpoftc^, A iliy oj^, Itmq 
The clofenefs of the parody is what Plutarch calls the jcft. 
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<* always one of the moft violent and enterprifing princes 
** in the world, and now was in fuch defperate circum- 
" ftances as might put even thofe of the mildeft difpofi. 
" tions on bold and unjuft attempts. 

Upon thefe reprefentations Seleucus marched into Ci- 
licia with a great army. Demetrius, aftonifhed and terri- 
fied at the fudden change in Seleucus, withdrew to the 
ftrongeft pofts he could find upon Mount Taurus, and fent 
a meSage to him, begging, ** That he might be fuflered 
*' to make a conqueft of fome free nations of barbarians, 
** and by fettling amongfl: them as their king, put a peri- 
** od to his wanderings. If this could not be granted, 
** he hoped Seleucus would at leaft permit him to winter 
" in that country, and not, by driving him out naked and 
** in want of every thing, expofe him in that condition to 
** his enemies." 

As all thefe propofals had a fufpicious appearance to 
Seleucus, he made anfwer, ** That hemight, ii he pleaied, 
** fpend two months of the winter in Cataonia, if he fcnt 
*' him his principal friends as lioftagcs." But at the fame 
time he fecured the paflcs into Syria. Demetrius, thus 
furrounded like a wild bead in the toils, was under a nc- 
ceffity of having recourfc to violence. He therefore rav- 
aged the country, and had the advantage of Seleucus 
whenever he attacked him. Seleucus once befet him with 
his armed chariots, and yet he broke through them, and 
put the enemy to the rout. After this he diiloged the 
corps that was to defend the heights on the fide of Syria, 
and made hinifelf raafter of the paflTages. 

Elevated with this fuccefs, and finding the courage of his 
men reftored, he prepared to fight a decifive battle with Se- 
leucus. That prince was now in great perplexity. He 
Jiad reje6led the iuccors offered him by Lyfimachus, for 
want of confidence in his honor, and from an apprehcnfion 
of his defigns ; and he was loth to try his flrength with 
"Demetrius, becaufe he dreaded his defperate courage, as 
well as his ufual change of fortune, which often raifed him 
from great mifery to the fummit of uower. In the mean 
time Demetrius was feiied with a fit of ficknefs, which 
greatly impaired his perfonal vigor, and entirely ruined 
his affairs ; for part of his men went over to the enemy,awi 
part left their colors and difperlbd. In forty days he re- 
covered with great difficulty, and getting under march 
with the remains of his army, madaa feint of nioviogtP- 
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wards Cilicia. But afterwards in the night he decamped 
without found of trumpet, and taking tlie contrary way, 
crofled Mount Amanus, and ravaged the country on the 
other fide, as far as Cyrrheftica. 

Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him. De- 
metrius then put his army in motion in the night, in 
hopes of furp riling him. Seleucus was retired to reft ; 
and in all probability his enemy would have fucceeded, 
had not (ome deferters informed him of his danger, jult 
time enough for him to put himfelf in a. pofture of de- 
fence. Upon this he ftarted up in great confternation, and 
ordered the trumpets to found an alarm; ^nd as he put on 
his fandals, he faid to his friends, *♦ What a terrible wild 
** beafl are we engaged with !'* Demetrius perceiving by 
the tumult in the enemy's camp that his fcheme was dif- 
covered, retired as faft as poilible. . 

At break of day Seleucus offered him battle, when De- 
metrius ordering one of his officers to take cate of one 
wing, put himlelf at the head of the other, and made 
feme imprellion upon the«nemy. Mean time Seleucus 
quitting his horfe, and laying afide his helmet, prefented 
himfelf to Demetrius*s hired troops with only his buckler 
in his hand ;. exhorting them to come over to him, and to 
be convinced at laft that it was to fpare them, not Deme- 
trius, that he had been fo long about the war. Upon 
which, they all faluted him king, and ranged themfelves 
under his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had experienced 
he thought this the moft terrible, yet imagining that he 
might extricate himfelf from this diftrefs as well as the reft, 
fled to the pafles of Mount Amanus ; and gaining a thick 
wood, waited there for the night, with a few friends and 
attendants who followed his fortune. His intention was, 
if poinble, to take the way to Caunus, where he hoped to 
find his fleet, and from thence to make his efcape by fea ; 
but knowing he had not provifions even for that day, he 
fought for forae other expedient. Afterwards one of his 
friends, named SoiSgenes, arrived with four hundred pieces 
of gold in his purie ; with'^he aftiftance of which money 
they hoped to reach the fea^ Accordingly when night came 
they attempted to pafs the heights ; but finding a number 
of fires lighted there by the enemy, they defpaired of fuc- ' 
ceeding that way, and returned to their former retreat, but 
neither with their whole company (forfome had gone off) ) 
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aor with the fame fpirits. One of them venturing to ttil 
him, that he thought it was beft for him to furrcnder him* 
fclf to Seleucus, Demetrius drew his fwordto kill himfelf ; 
but his friends interpofed, and confoling him in the bcft 
manner they could, perfuaded him to follow his advice ; 
in confecjuence of which he fent to Seleucus, and yielded 
himfelf to his difcretion. 

Upon this news, Seleucus faid to thofe about him, ** It 
" is not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, that 
*^ now faves him ; and that adds to other favors this op- 
*' portunity of teftifying my humanity.*' Then calling 
the officers of his houfeliold, he ordered them to pitch a 
royal tent, and to provide every thing elfe for his recep- 
tion and entertainment in the molt magnificent manner. 
As there happened to be in the fcrvice of Seleucus one 
Apollonidcs, w ho was an old acquaintance of Demetrius, 
he immediately fent that pcrfon to him, that he might be 
more at eafe, and come with the greater confidence^ as to 
A fon in law and a friend. 

On the difcovery of this favorable difpofition of Seku- 
ens towards him, at firft view, and afterwards a great 
number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, and ftrbve 
which (hould pay him the mofl: refpe6l ; for it was expeifikd 
that his intereft with Seleucus would foon be the beft in the 
kingdom. But thefe compliments turned the compidfion 
which his diftrcfs had excited into jealoufy, and gave oc- 
cafion to the envious and malevolent to divert the ftream 
of the king^s humanity from him, by alarming him with 
apprehealions of no infenfible change, but of the greateft 
commotions in his army on the fight of Demetrius. 

ApoUonides was now come to Demetrius with great &t- 
isfarfion 5 and others who followed to pay their court 
brought extraordinaryaccountsof thekindnefs of Selcuctts; 
infomuch that Demetrius, though in the firft (hock of hit 
misfortune, h^e had thought it a great difgrace to furrender 
himfelf, was now difpleafed at his averfion to that ftep. 
Such confidence had he in the hopes they held out to him 5 
when Paufanias coming wijh a party of horfe and foot, to 
the number of a thoufand, fuddenly furrounded him, and 
drove away fuch as he found inclined to favor his caufe. 
After he had thus feized his perfon, inftead of condu^Hn; 
him to the prefence of Seleucus, he carried him to the 
Syrian Cherfonefus. There he was kept, indeed, under a 
flrong guard, but Seleucus fent him a fufiicient equipage, 
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andfupplied him with money and a table fuitable to his 
rank. He had alfo places of exercife and walks worthy of 
a-king ; his parks were well ftored with game ; and fuch 
of his friends as had accompanied him in his flight, were 
permitted to attend him. Seleucus, too, had the com- 
plaifance often to fend fome of his people with kind and 
cncourag'ing meflages, intimating, that as foon as Antiochus 
and Stratonice fhould arrive, terms of accommodation 
would be hit upon, and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune, Demetrius wrote to his fon, and 
to his officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, de- 
iinng them to truft neither his hand writing nor his fea), 
but to afl as if he were dead, and to keep the cities ^nd all 
his remaining eftates for Antigonus. When the young 
prince was informed of his father's confinement, he was 
extremely concerned at it ; he put on mourning, and wrote 
not only to ihe. other kings, but to Seleucus himfelf ; of- 
fering, on condition that his father were fet free, to cede 
all the pofleffions chey had left, and deliver himfelf up as 
an hoilage. Many cities and princes joined in the re- 
queft ; but Lyfimachus was not of the number. On the 
contrary, he offered Seleucus a large fum of money to in- 
duce him to put Demetrius to death. Seleucus, who looked 
upon him in an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a 
Ti-Iiain for this propofal ; and only waited for the arrival 
of Antiochus and Stratonice, to make them the compli- 
ment of reftoring Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at firft Supported his misfortune with 
patience, by cuftom learned to fubmit to it with a ftill bet- 
ter grace.. For fome time he took the exercifes of hunting 
And running ; but he left them by degrees, and funk into 
indolence and ina<^l:ivity. Afterwards, he look to drinking 
and play, and fpent moft of his time in that kind of difli- 
pation. Whether it was to put off the thoughts of his 
prefent condition, which he could not bear in his fober 
nours, and to drown reflection in the bowl j or whether he 
was fenfible at laft tliat this was the fort of life which, 
though originally the obje61 of his defires, he had idly wan- 
dered from, to follow the dictates of an abfurd ambition. 
Perhaps heconlidered that he had given himfelf and others 
infinite trouble, by feeking with fleets and armies that 
happinefs, which he found, when he lead expected it, in 
cafe, indulgence and repofe. l^or what other end does 
the wretched vanity of kings propofe toitlelf in all the^r 
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wars and dangers, but to quit the paths of Tirtuc and 
honor for thofe of luxury and pleafure j the fure confe- 
quence of their not knowing what real pleafure and true 
enjoyment are, 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in the Cher- 
fonefus, fell into a diftemper occafioned by idlenefs and 
excefs, which carried him off at the age of fiftyfour. 
Seleucus was feverely ccnfured,and indeed was much con- 
cerned himfelf, for his unjuft fufpicions of Demetrius ; 
whereas he fhould have followed the example of Dromi- 
chaetes, who, though a Thracian and barbarian, had 
treated Lyfimachus, when his prifoncr, with all the gcn- 
erofity that became a king. 

There was fomething of a theatrical ]pomp even in the 
funeral of Demetrius. For Antigonus being mfermed that 
they were bringing his father's afhes to Greece, went to 
meet them with his whole fleet ; and finding them xiear the 
Ifles of the JRgt^n Sea, he took the urn, which was of 
folid gold, on board the admiral galley. The cities at 
which they touched fent crowns to adorn the urn, and per- 
fons'in mourning to aflift at the funeral folemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn wasfeelk la 
a confpicuous pofition upon the ftern of the veflfel, adorned 
with a purple robe and a diadem, and attended by a com- 
pany of young men well armed. Xenophantus, a moft 
celebrated performer on the flute, fat by the urn, and 
played a folemn air. The oars kept time with the notea^ 
and accompanied them with a melancholy found, like that 
of mourners in a funeral proceflion, beating their breads in 
concert with the niufic. But it was the mournful appear- 
ance, and the tears of Antigonus, that excited the greateft 
companion among the people as they pafled. After the 
Cennthians had beflowed crowns and all due honors upon 
^lie remains, Antigonus carried them to Demetrias, and 
depofited them thene. This was a city called after the 
deceafed, which he had peopled from the littlel towns a- 
bout Jolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him feveral children ; Antigonus 
and Sratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila ; two fons 
cf the name of Demetrius ; one furnamed The Siender, by 
Aft Illyrean woman ; the other was by Ptolemais, and came 
to beking of Cyrer.e. By Deidamia he had Alexander, 
v^ho took up Ips refidence in ^gypt j and by his lall wife 
Eurydice he is iiild to have had a ion named Corrhaebus. 
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His p^fterity enjoyed the throne in continued fuccefflon 
down to Perfeus* the lad king of Macedon, in whofetime . 
the Romans fubdued . that country. Thus hairing gone. - 
through this Macedonian drama^ it is time that we bring ^ 
the Roman upon the (tage. 

ANTONY- 

JL HE grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the or<^ 
mtor, who followed the faction of Sylla, and was put to 
death by Marias. f His father was Antony, furnamed' 
the' Cretan, a man of no figure or confe^uence in the po- 
litical world,! ^^t diflingutOied for his integrity, benev* 
olcRce, and liberality ; of which the following little cir. 
ciimflances is a fufficient proof. His fortune was not large ; 
^nd his wife, therefore, very prudently laid fome reftraiot 
en his munificent difpofition. An acquaintance of his, 
who was under fome pecuniary difficulties applied to him 
lor afHflance. Antony, having ne. money at command, 
ordered his boy to bring him a filver bafon fall of water, 
under a pretence of (having. After the boy was difmifled, . 
he gave the bafon to his friend' and bade him make 
what ufe of it he thought proper. The difappearance of 
the bafon occafioned no fmall commotion in the family ; 
and Antony finding his wife prepared to take a fevere ac- 
count of his fervants, begged her pardon, and told her 
th^ truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the family of the 
Caefars, and a woman of diftinguifhed merit and modefty. 
Under her aufpices, Mark Antony received his education j 
when after the death of his father, ftie married Cornelius 
Lentulus, wliom Cicero put to death for engaging in the 
confpiracy of Catiline. This was the origin of that lading 
enmity which fubfifted between Cicero and Antony. The 
latter afhrmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged to 
beg the body of Cicero's wife for interment. But thij 
is not true ; for none of thofe who fuffered on the fame oc, 

♦ About one hundred and fixtcen years. 

+ Valerius Maximus fays, that Antony the orator was put to 
death by the joint order ot Cinna and Marius. But Cicero men- 
tions Cinna as the immediate caufe. Cic. Philip. I. 

X Neverthelefs, he condufled the war in Crete, and from thence 
•was called CreUnfis, 
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cafion, under Cicero were refufed this privilege. Antonr. 
was engaging in his perfon, and was unfortunate enough' 
to fall into the good graces and ffiendfhip of Curio, a man* 
who was devoted to every fpecies of licentioufnefs, aQd 
who, to render Antony the more dependant on him, lad/ 
him into all the excefles of indulging in wine and women, , 
and all the expentes that fuch indulgencies are attended 
with. Of courfe, he was foon deeply involved in debt, 
and owed at leaft two- hundred and .fifty talents, while he 
was a very young man. Curio was bound for the payment 
of this money ; and his father being informed of it, ban- 
iflied Antony from his houfe. Thus difmiQed he attached 
himfelf to Clodius, that peflilent and audacious tribune^ 
who threw the date into fuch dreadful diforder ; till weary 
of his mad meafures, and fearful of his opponents, he 
pafled into Greece, where he employed himfelf in military 
exercifes, and the ftudy of eloquence. The Afiatic ftylc* 
was then much in vogue, and Antony fell naturally into 
it; for it was correfpondent with his manners^^ which v^re 
vain, pompous, in(olent,and afluming. 

In Greece he received an invitation from Galunius the ' 
proconful, to make a campaign with him in Syria.-f* This ^ 
invitation he refufed to accept, as a private man ; but be- 
ing appointed to the command of the cavalry, he attended 
him. His firft operation was againft Ariftobulus, who had 
excited the Jews to revolt. He was the-firft who fcaled the 
wall ; and this lie did in the highefi part. He drove 
Aridobulus from all his forts ; and, aften%'ards with a . 
handful of men, defeated liis numerous army in a pitched 
battle. Mod of the enemy were flain, and Aridobulus and 
his fon were taken prifoners. Upon the concluHoh of this 
war, Gabinius wasfolicited by Ptolemy to carry his arms 
into Egypt, and reltore him to hisl^ingdom.J . The re- 
ward of this fervice was to be ten thoufand talents. Mfft 
of the officers difapproved of the expedition ; and Oabinius ■ 
himfelf did not readily enter into it, though the money 

♦ Cicero, in his Brutus^ mentions two forts of ftylc called the 
jpatic. Unumfartentiofmet argutum^ fcnte'ntiis non tarn gravitus ei 
feverisauam concinnis at venujiis, Aliud auttm gtnus tfi non tamfctn- 
Untiis/reque7itat;.m i/uam verbis voluere^atqiu incitutum ; quali nunc tfi 
.AJiatota^ nee famine JbUm oratknisyjed etUmexornatoet Jaceto gnert 
verborum. 

+ Aulus Gabinius was conful in the year of Rome 695. 5 «Dd ihi 
y«r following he went ioto Syria. 
X Dion. L xxxix. 
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pleaded ftrongly in its behalf. Antony, however, ambi- 
tious of great enterprifes, and vain of gratifying a fup- 
pliant kini,^, ufed every means to draw Gabinius into the 
lervice, and prevailed. It was the general- opinion that 
the marcli to Pelufium was more dangerous, than the war 
that was to follow. For they were to paTs over a Tandy 
and unwatered country, by the filthy marfli of Serbonis, 
whofe ftagnant ooze the Egyptians call the exhalations of 
Typhon ; though it is probable no more than the draii\- 
ings of the Red Sea, which is there feparated from the 
Mediterranean only by a fmall neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, not on- 
ly feized the ftraits, but took the large city of Pelufium, 
and made the garrifon prifoners. By this operation he at 
once opened a lecure paflage for the army and a fair prof- 
pc6t ot vi^ory for their general. The fame love of glory 
which was fo ferviceable to his own party, was, on this 
occafion advantageous to the enemy. For when Ptolemy 
entered Pehifium, in the rage of revenge, he would have 
put the citisens to death, but Antony rd^utely oppofed it, 
and prevented him from executing his horrid purpofe. In 
tlie aeveral ai^tions wliere he was concemed,hegavediftih- 
l^nillied proofs of his conduct and valor ; but efpeciaHy 
m that manceuvre where by wheeling about and attacking 
die enemy in the rear, he enabled thofe who charged i|i 
front to gain a complete vi£iery. For this a6lioa he re- 
oehped fuitable honors and rew^utls. 

Ks humane care of the body of Archelaos, who £eU in 
diehattle was taken notice of even by the common men. 
He had been his intimate friend, and connected with him 
in the rights of hospitality ; and though he was obliged, 
fay luiduty,tpeppoK him is the field, he no (boner heard 
tnat he was ^len, than he ordered fearch to be made for 
his body, and interred it with regal magnificence. This 
conduct made him refpe^Ved iii Alexandria^ and admired 
by the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a graceful 
length of beard, a large forehead, an aquiline nofe j and, 
upon the whole, the fame manly aljpeih that we fee in the 
piftures and ftatues of Hercules, There was, indeed-, an 
ancient tradition that his family was defcended from Her- 
cules, bya fon of his called Anteon ; and it was no wonder 
if Antony fought to confirm this opinion, by afFe6ling to 
refemble him in his air and his drefs. Thus, when he ag- 
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peared in public, he wore his veft girt on the hips, a large 
fword, and over all a coarfe mantle. That kind of con- 
duct, wliich would feem difagreeable to others, rendered 
him the darling of the army. He talked with the foldiers 
in their own fwa^^gering and ribbald drain, eat and drank 
with them in public, and would (land to take his vi6tuals 
at their common table. He was pleafant on the fubjeftof 
his amours,ready in allifting the intrigues of others,and eafy 
under the raillery to which he was fubjeilfled by his own. 
His liberality to the foldiers, and to his friends, was tbe 
iiril foundation to his advancement, and continued tofup- 
port him in that power which he was otherwife weakening 
fcy a thoufand irregularities. One inftance of his liberalit)', 
I mufl mention. He had ordered two hundred and fifty 
thoufand drachmas (which the Romans call decies) to be 
given to one of his friends. His fteward, who was ftartlcd 
at the extravagance of the fum, laid the filver in a heap, 
that he might fee it as he pa fled. He faw it, and inquired 
what it was for. " It is the fum," anfwcred the fteward, 
•* that you ordered for a prefent." Antony perceiYedbis 
envious deflgn, and, to mortify him ilill more, faid cooly, 
" I really thought the fum would have made a better fig- 
" ure. It is too little ; let it be doubled."* This how- 
ever, was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey wu with 
the fenate. The people were for bringins; Caefar wkh his 
army out of Gual. Cfurio, the friend of Antony^ who bid 
changed fides, and joined Caefar, brought Aotony likewife 
over to his intered. The influence he had obtained bvluf 
eloquence, and by that profuflon of money in whicn be 
was fupported by Caefar, enabled him to make Antony tri- 
bune of the people, and afterwards augur. Antony was 
no fooner in power than Caefar found the advantage of hil 
fervices. In the firfl place, he oppofed the confin Mar- 
cellus, whofe defign was to give Pompey the command of 
the old legions, and, at the fome time, to empower him to 
raife new ones. On this occasion he obtained a decree, 
that the forces then on foot fliould be fent into Syria, and 
join Bibulus in carrying on the war againft the Parthiaos ; 
and that none fhould give in their names to ferve under 
Pompey. On another occafion, when the fenate would 
neither receive Caefar's letters, nor fuff*er them tobe readj. 

* The fame ftory is told «f Alexander^ 
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Ijc read them by virtue of his tribiinitial authority 5 and 
the requefts of Caefar appearing moderate and reafonable, 
^oy this means he brought over many to his intercft. Two 
queflions were at length put in the fcnate; one, •* Whether 
•* Pompey fhould difmifs his army ?" the other, " Wheth- 
** cr Caefar fhould give up his ?" There were but a few 
votes for the former^ a large majority for the latter. Then 
Antony flood up, and put the queflion, " Whether both 
** Cslar and Pompey fhould not difmifs their armies ?" 

I his motion was received with great acclamations, and 
ntony was applauded, and deli red to put it to the vote. 
This being oppofied by the confuls, the friends of Caefar 
made other propofals, which feemed by no means unrea- 
fonable : But they were overruled by Cato ;* and Antony 
commanded by Lentulus the confui, to leave the houfe. 
He left them with bitter execrations ; and difguifmg him- 
felf like a fervant, accompanied only by Qu^intus Caflius, 
he hired a carriage, and went immediately to Caefar. As 
loon as they arrived, they exclaimed that nothing was con- 
4lu6ied at Rome, according to order or law, that even the 
trjQbtunes were refufed the privilege of fpeaking, and who- 
ever would rife in defence of the right, mull be expelled, 
and expofed to perfonal danger. 

Caefar, upon this, marched his army into Italy, and 
hence it was obferved by Cicero, in his Phillippics, that 
Antony was no lefs the caufe of the civil war in Rome, 
than Helen had been of the Trojan war.f There is, 
however, but little truth in this aflerrion. Caefar was not 
fo much a flave to the impulfe of refentment, as to enter on 
fodefperate a meafure, if it had not been premeditated. 
Nor would he have carried war into the bowels of his 
country, merely becaufe he faw Antony and Caflius flying 
to him in a mean dref s and a hired carnage. At the 
fame time thefe things might give forae color to the 
commencement of thofe hollililies which had been long 
determined. Caefar's motive was the fame which had be- 
fore driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins of human 
kind, the infatiable luft of empire, the frantic ambition of 

•Cicero aflerts, that Antony was the immediate caufe of the civil 
•war ; but if he could havelaid down his prejudice,he might have dif- 
covered a more immediate caufe in the impolitic refentment of Cato. 

+ In the fccond Philippic. Ut He/ana TrojaniSyJic ijic huic reipub' 
'licat caufa belli ; caufa pefiis atquc cxUiifuit. 
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being the firft man upon earth, which he knew he could 
not be, while Pompey was yet alive. 

As foon as he was arrived at Rome, and had driven 
Pompey out of Italy, his firft defign was to attack his le- 
gions in Spain, a id having a fleet in readinefs, to go after- 
wards in purfiiit of Pompey himfelf, whil**, in the mean 
time, Rome was left to the government of Leoidus the 
praetor, and Italy a'^d the army to the command of Antony 
the tribune. Antony,i)y the fociability of his difpofition, 
foon maHc himleii. agreable to the foldiers. For he at# 
and drank with them, and made them prefents to the ut- 
moft of his ability. To others, his conduct was lefs ac- 
ceptable. He was too indolent to attend to the caufe of 
the injured, <oo violent and too impatient when he was ap- 
plied to on bufinefs, and infamous for his adulteries. In 
fhort, though there was nothing tyrannical in the govern- 
ment of Csefar, it was rendered odious by the ill conduft 
of his friends ; and as Antony had the greateft (hare of 
the T^ower, fo he bore the greateft part of the blame. 
Cafar, notwithflanding, on his return from Spain, con- 
nived at his irregularities ; and, indeed, in the militarj' ap- 
pointment he had given him, he had not judged improper- 
ly ; for AntoTiy was a brave, (kilful, and aLtVrve peneral. 

Ciefar embarked at Brunduiium, failed over the loi.hn 
Sea with a fmall number of troops, and fent back the fleet, 
with orders that Antony andGabiiiius fliould put the army 
on board, and proceed as faft as pofTible to Macedonia. 
Gabinius was afraid of the f'ea, for it was winter, and the 
palTagc was dans erous. He, therefore, marched his forces 
a long way round by land. Antony, on the other hand, 
being apprehenfive that Caefar might be furrounded and 
overcome by his enemies, beat off llibo, who lay at anchor 
in the mouth of the haven of Brundufium. By fending 
out feveral fmaU veflTviis, he encompaffed Ijbo's fallcyi 
feparately, and obliged them to retire. By this means he 
fou.id an opportunity to embark about twenty thoufand 
foot, and eight hundred hoiic ; and with thefe he fet fail. 
The enemy difcovere 1 and made up to him ; but he 
efcaped by favor of a ftrong oalc from the fouth, which 
made the fea fo rough that the purfuers could not reach 
him. The fame wind, however, at firfl: drove h'.m upon I 
rocky fhore, on which ihe lea bore fo hard, that there ap« 
pearcd no hope of efcaping Ih.pwreck : But after a UttlCi it 
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Ifcirned to the fouthwcft, and blowing from land to the 
main fea, Antony failed in fafety, with the latisfafUon of 
feeing the wrecks of the enemy's fleet fcattered along the 
coaft. The ftorm had driven their /hips uppn the rocks, 
and many of them went to pieces. Antony made his ad- 
vantage of this difafler ; for he took feveral prifoners, and 
« coniiderable booty. He likewife made himfelf niafter of 
the town of Liflus ; and, by the feafonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, the affairs of Caelar wore a more promifiug 
.afpedb. 

Antony diftinguiftied himfelf in every battle that was 
Ibught. Twice he flopped the army in its flight, brought 
them back to the charge, and gained the vidtory ; fo that, 
in point of military reputation, he was inferior only to 
"Cafar. What opinion Caefar had of his abilities appear- 
ed in the laft decilive battle at Pharfalia. He led the right 
wing himfelf, and gave the left to Antony, as to the ablcft 
of Ivs officers. After this battle, Caefar being appointed 
^^tator, went in purfuit of Pompey, and fent Antony lo 
Rome in character of general of the horfe. This officer 
35 next in power to the dictator, and in his abfence he 
€omii>ands alone. For, after the election of a dictator, all 
other magiftrates, the tribunes only excepted, are diverted 
of their authority. 

'Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man who was 
fond of innovations, propofed a law for abolifhing debts, 
and folicited his friend Antony, who was ever ready to 
gratify the people, to join him in this mealure. On the 
other hand, Afinius and Trebellius diflii^ded him from it. 
Antony happened, at this time, to fufpetl a criminal con- 
nexion between Dolabella and his wife, whom, on that 
account, he difrniflfed, though (he was hiai,firft coufin, and 
daughter to Caius Antonius, who had been colleague with 
Cicero. In confequence of this, he joined Afinius, and 
oppofed Dolabella. The latter had taken poflTeflion of the 
JorutJiy with a defign to pafs his law by force ; and Anto- 
ny being ordered by the fenate to repel force with force, 
attacked him, killed feveral of his men, and loft fome of 
his own. 

By this a6tion he forfeited the favor of the people : 
But this was not the only thing that rendered him ob- 
noxious ; for men of fenfe and virtue, as Cicero obferves, 
-could not but condemn his no6lurnal revels, his enormous 
extravagance, his fcandalous lewdnefs, his fleeping in the 

Vol. V. P 
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day, his walks to carry off the qualms of debauchery, and 
his entertainments on the marriages of players and bunbons. 
It is faid, that after drinking all night at the wedding of 
Hippias the player, he was fummoned in the morning up- 
on bufmefs to the forum, when, through a little too much 
repletion,, he was unfortunate enough, in the prefence of 
the people, to return part of his evening fare oy the way. 
it had entered ; and one of his friends received it in his 
jown. Sergius the player had the greated intereft with 
lim : And Cytheris,* a lady of the fame profeflion, had 
the management of his heart. She attended him in his cx- 
curfions ; and her equipage was by no means inferior to 
his mother's. The people were offended at the pomp of 
his travelling plate, which was more fit for the ornament 
of a triumph ; at his eredling tents on the road, by groves . 
and rivers, for the moft luxurious dinners ; at his chariots 
drawn by lions ; and at his lodging ladies of pleafure, and 
female muficians, in the houfes of modefl: and fober peo- 
ple. This diflatisfadion at the conduct of Antony could 
not but be increafed by the comparative view of Caefar. 
While the latter was fupporting the fatigues of a military 
life, the former was indulging himfelf in all the diifipation 
of luxury ; and, by means of his delegated power, infult- 
ing the citizens. 

This conduct occafioned a variety of didurbances in 
Rome, and gave, the foldiers an opportunity to abufe and 
plimder the people. Therefore, when Caefar returned to 
Kome, he pardoned Dolabella ; and being created conful 
the tliird time, he took Lcpidus, and not Antony, for his 
colleague. Antony purchafed Pompey's houfe ; but, when 
he was required to make the payment, he expre fifed himfelf 
in very angry terms ; and this he tells us, was the reafon 
why he would not go with Caefar into Africa. His former 
fcrvices he thought infufficiently repaid. Caefar, however, 
by his difapprobation of Antony's conduct, feems to have 
thrown fome reftraint on his diftblute manner of life. He 
now took it into his head to marry, and made choice of 
Fulvia, the widow of the feditious Clodius, a woman by 
no means adapted to domeflic employments, nor even con- 
tented with ruling her huiband as a private man. FulvLa's 
ambition was to govern tliofe that governed, and to com- 
mand the leaders of armies. It was to Fulvia, therefoie, 

* Cic. Ep. ad Att. 1. x. cp. lO. 
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tliat Cleopatsa was obliged for teaching Antony due fub- 
miffion to female authority. He had gone through fuch 
a courfe of difcipline, as made him perfeflly tractable 
when he came into her hands. 

He endeavored, however, to amufe the violent fpirit of 
Fulvia by many whimfical and pleafant follies. When 
Caefar, after his fuccefs in Spain, was on his return to 
Kome, Antony, amongft others, "went to meet him ; but 
a report prevailing, that Caefar was killed, and that the 
enemy was marching into Italy, he returned immediately 
to Rome, and, in the difguife of a flave, went to his houfe 
by night, pretending that lie had letters from Antony to 
Fulvia. He was introduced to her with hirs head muffled 
up ; and, before (he received the letter, fhe afked, with 
impatience, if Antony were well ? He prefented the letter 
to her in filence ; and, while (he was opening it, he threw 
his arras around her neck, and kifled her. We mention 
this as one inftance, out of many, of his pleafantrics. 

When Caifar returned from Spain, mou of the principal 
citizens went fome davs journey to meet himj but Antony 
met with the moft diftinguiflied reception, and had the 
honor to ride with Caifar in the fame chariot. After them 
came BnUus Albinus, and O^lavius, the fon of Caefar's 
niece, who was afterwards called Auguftus Caefar, and for 
maiw years was emperor of Rome. Caefar being created 
conful for the fifth time, chofe Antony for his colleague ; 
but as he intended to quit the confulfliiip in favor of Do- 
labella, he acquainted the fenate with his refolution. An- 
tony, notwithftanding, oppofed this meafurc, and loaded 
Dolabella with the mod flagrant reproaches. Dolabella 
did not fail to return the abule ; and Caefar, offended at 
their indecent behavior, put off the affair till another time. 
"When it was again propofed, Antony infifl^d that the omens 
from the flight of birds were againft the meafure.* Thus 
Caefar was obliged to give up Dolabella, who was not a 
little mortified by his difappointment. It appears, how- 
ever, that C«far had as little regard for Dolabella as he 
had for Antony : For when both were accufed of defigns 
againft him, he faid, contemptuoufly enough, " It is not 
** thcfe fat (leek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale and 
** the lean.'* By whom he meant Brutus and CafTius, who 
afterwards put him to death. Antony, without intendin^j 

♦ He had this power by virtue of his ©ffice as augur. 
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it, gave them a pretence for that undertaking. When the 
Romans v/ere celebrating the Lupercalia, Csefar, in a tri- 
umphal habit, fat on the roftrum to fee the race. On thit- 
occafion many of the young nobility, and the magiflracy, 
anointed with oil, and having white thongs in their hands, 
run about and ftrikc, as in fport, every one they meet.— 
Antony was of the number ; but regardlefs of the cere- 
monies of the inditution, he took a garland of laurel, and 
wreathing it in a diadem, run to the rq/?rz//w, where, being 
lifted ub by his companions, he would have placed it on 
the head of Caefar, intimating thereby, the conveyance of 
regal power. Caefar, however, feemed to decline the of- 
fer, and was therefore applauded by tJie people. Antony 
perfifled in his defign ; and for fome time there was a coh- 
ceft between them,while he that offered the diadem, had the 
applaufe of his friends, and he that refufed it the accla- 
mation of the multitude. Thus, what is fingular enough, 
wliile the Romans eiidui^ed every thing thai regal power 
could impofe, ihey dreaded tJie name of king as deftruftive 
of their liberty. Caefar was much concerned at this tranf- 
a€lion ; and, uncovering his neck, he offered his life to any 
one that would take it. At length the diadem was pkced 
on one of his ftatues, but the tribunes took it off ;• Upon 
which the people followed them home with great acclama- 
tions. Afterwards, however, Caefar fti owed that he refented 
this, by turning thofe tribunes out of office. Theenterprifc 
of Brutus and Cafllus derived flrength and encouraj^emtot 
from thefe circumftances. To the reft of their mends, 
whom they had feleded for the purpofe, they wanted to 
draw over Antony. Trebonius only obje6ted to" hirta. He 
informed them that, in their journey to meet Caefar, he 
had been generally with him ; that he had founded himoa 
this bufmefs by hmts, which, though cautious, were \Titt\^ 
ligible ; and tnat he always exprefl'ed his difapprobation, 
though he never betrayed the fecret. Upon this, it wa4 
propofcd that Antony fhould fall at the fame time with 
Caefar ; but Brutus oppofed it. An action, undertaken in 
fupport of juflice and tne laws, he very properly thought, 
fliould have nothing unjuft attending it. Of Antony, 
however, they were afraid, both in refpeC;!: of his perfonal 

♦ Tribuni plebis, EpidiusMarceilns, cacfetiufque Flavus corona 
f^ciam dctrahi, homincmque duci in vincula jufliflcnt, dolens fttu 
parum profpere ntotam rcgni mcntionem, five, ut ferebat, eieptam 
fibi gloriam recufandi, tribunes graviter incrcpltos potefiiCe privfr* 
vit. Suit, 
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valor, and the influence of his office ; and it was agreed 
that, when Cafarwas in the houfe, and they were on the 
point of executing their purpofe, Antony fhould be amufed 
without by feme pretended difcourfe of bufinefs. 

When, in confequence of thefe meaftires, Caefar was 
(Iain, Antony abfconded in the difguife of a flave ; but 
after he found that the confpirators were aflembled in the 
capitol, and had no further defigns of maffacre, he invited 
them to come down, and fent his fon to them as an hoftage. 
That night Caflius fupped with him, and Brutus with- 
Lepidus. The day following he aflembled the fenate, when 
h« propofed that an a6l of amnefty fhould be pafled ; and' 
that provinces fhould be alligned to Brutus and Caffius^ 
The lenate confirmed this, and, at the fame time, ratified 
the a«5ts of Caefar. Thus Ant«ny acquitted himfelf in this 
difficult affair with the highefl reputation ; and, by faving. 
Rome from a civil war, he proved himfelf a very able and 
valuable politician. But tlie intoxication of glory drew 
him off from thefe wife and moderate coujifds ; and, from 
his influence with the people, he felt that, if Brutus were 
borne down, he fhould be the firft man in Rome.^ With 
this view, wben Caefar's body was expofed in the forums he 
undertook the cuflomary funeral oration ; and when he 
found the people affe£led with his encomiums on the de- 
ceafed, he endeavored flill more to excite their compaffion, 
by all that was pitiable or aggravating in the mafTacre. 
For this purpofe, in the clofe of his oration, he took the 
robe from the dead body, and held it up to them, bloody 
as it was, and pierced through with weapons ; nor did he 
hefitate at the fame time^ to call the perpetrators of the 
deed villains and murderers. This had fuch an effeft upon 
the people,, that they immediately tore up the benches and 
the tables in the forupty to make a pile for the body. After 
they had duly difcharged the funeral rites, they, fnatched 
the burning brands from the pile,, and went to attack the 
houfes of the confpirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and' Caefar's 
friends joined Antony.. Calphurnia the reli^ of Caefar,. 
intrufled him with her treafu re, which amounted to four 
thoufand talents. All Caefar's papers, which contained a 
particular account of his defigns, were likewife delivered up 
to him. Of thefe he made a.very ingenious ufe ; for, by 
inferting in them what naines he thought proper, he made 
fome of his friends magiltrates, and others fenators ; fome 
5 P * 
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he recalled from exile, and others lie difmiflcd'frotn prifoh, 
on pretence that all thefe things were fo ordered by taefar. 
The people that were thus favored, the Romans called 
Charoniies ;* becaufe, to fupport their title, they had re- 
courfe to the rcgifters of the dead. Thepower of -Antony, 
in fliort, was abfolute. He was conful himfelf ; his broth- 
er Cains was praetor, and his brother Lucius tribune of 
the people. 

Such was the ftate of affairs, when Oftavius, who was 
the fon of Cscfar's niece, and appointed his heir by wiJI, 
arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where he refided when 
his uncle was killed. He firft vilitcd Antony as the friend 
of his uncle, and fpoke to him concerning the money in 
his hands, and the legacy of feventyfive drachmas Ictt to 
every Roman citizen. Antony paid little regard to him 
at firft ; and told him it would be madnefs for an unexpe. 
rienccd young man, without friends, to take upon him fo 
important an office as that of being executor to Cae/ar. 

Oftavius, however, was not thus rcpulfed. He ftiil jn- 
fifted on the money ; and Antony, on the other hand, did 
every thing to mortify and affront him. He oppofed him 
in his application for the tribune(hip ; and when he made 
ufe of the golden chair, which had been granted by the 
fenate to his uncle,t he threatened that, unlefs he defifled 
to folicit the people, he would commit him to prifon.— 
But when 06lavius joined Cicero, and the reft of Anto- 
ny's enemies, and by their means obtained an intereft in thfr 
fenate ; when he continued to pay his court to the people, 
and drew the veteran foldiers from their quarters, Antony 
thought it was time to accommodate ; and for this pur- 
pofe gave him a meeting in the capitol. 

An accommodation took place,but it wasfoon deftroyed; 
for that night Antony dreamed iliat his right hand was 
thunderftruck ; and, a few days after, he was informed 
that Oflavius had a defign upon his life. The latter would 
Jiavc juftified himfelf, but was not believed ; fo that, of 
courfe, the breach became as wide as ever. They now 
went immediately over Italy, and endeavored to be before- 
hand with each other, in fecuring by rewards andpromifesi 

♦ The flavcs vrho were enf ranchifed by the laft will of their BBAf^ 
ters, were llkewiie called CharoniUs. 

f The ftnate had decreed to Caelar the privilege of ufmg t guld- 
en chair, adorned with a crown of ^Id aod precious fiooa, in all 
<!tc theattts. Dim. U xlTy. 



the olfl tredps tha;t "were in different quarters, and fuch 
legions as were ftill on foot. 

Cicero, who had then confiderable influence in the cJfy, 
kitenfed tine people againft Antony, and prevailed on the 
fenate to declare him a public enemy ; to fend the rods 
and the reft of the prastorial enfigns to young Caefar, and 
to commiffion Hirtius and Panfa, the confuls, to drive 
Antony out of Italy. The two armies engaged near Mo- 
dena ; and Caefar was prefent at the battle. Both the 
confuls were flain ; but Antony was defeated. Inhisflig^ht 
he was reduced to great extremities, particularly by famine. 
•Diftrefs, however, was to him a fchool of moral improve- 
ment ; and Antony, in adverfity, was alniofl- a man of 
virtue. Indeed, it is common for men under misfortunes, 
te-have a clear idea of their duty ; but a change of conduct 
is not always the confequence. On fuch occafions, they 
too often fallback into their former manners, through the 
inactivity of reafon, and infirmity of mind. But Antony 
was even a pattern for his foldiers. From all the varieties 
of luxurious living, he came with readinefsto drink alittle 
Hinking water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of 
the defert.^..'Nay, it is faid that they ate the very baric of 
<he tl-ees ; and that in palling the Alps, they fed on crea- 
-tttres that had never been accounted human food. 

Antony's defign was to join Lepidus, who commanded 
the army on the other fide of the Alps ; and he had a rea- 
'fonable profpeft of his friendftiip from the good offices he 
had done him with Julius Caefar. When he came within 
a fmall diftance of him, he encamped ; but receiving no 
encouragement, he refolved to hazard all upon a fingle caft. 
His hair was uncombed, and his beard, which he had not 
/haven fince his defeat, was long. In this forlorn figure,. 
with a mourning mantle thrown over him, became to the 
CSLtnp of Lepidus, and addreflcd himfelf to the foldiers. 
'While fome were aiFcflcd with his appearance, and others^ 
with his eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the confequence, 
ordered the trumpets to found, that he might no longer be 
heard. This, however, contributed to heighten the com- 
paflSon of the foldiers ; fo that they fent Laelius and Clodius 
in the drefs of thofe ladies who hired out their favors to.. 
the army, to alTure Antony that, if he had refolution 
enough to attack the camp of Lepidus he would meet 
many who were not onlj^ ready to receive him, but, if 
he fliould derire.it to kill Lepidus, Antony would not 
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fufFer any violence to be offered to Lepidus ; but the d^ 
following, at the head of his troops, he crofled the river 
which lay between the two camps, and had the fatisfa£bion 
to fee Lepidus' s foldiers all the while ftretching out their 
hands to him, and making way through the intrcnch- 
ments. 

When he had poflefled himfelf of the camp of Lepidus^ 
he treated him with great humanity. He faduted him by 
the name of father ; and though, in reality, every thing 
was in his own power, he fecured to him the title ind the 
honors of general. This conduct brought over Munatius 
Plancus, who was at the head of a confiderable force at no 
great diftance. Thus Antony was once more very power- 
ful, and returned into Italy with feventeen entire legions 
of foot, and ten thoufand horfe. Befides thefe, he left fix 
legions as a garrifon in Gaul, under the command of 
Varius, one of his convivial companions, whom they call- 
ed Coiylon* 

O^tavius, when he found that Cicero's objeft was to 
reftore the liberties of the commonwealth, foon abandoned 
him, and came to an accommodation with Antony. They 
met, together with Lepidus, in a fmall river ifland,t where 
the conference lalted three days. The empire of the world 
was divided amongft them like a paternal inheritamce ; and 
this they found no difficulty in fettling. But whom they 
Ihould kill, and whom they (hould fpare, it was not io 
eafy to adjuft, while each was for faving his refpedivc 
friends, and putting to death Iiis enemies. At length their 
refentment againfl: the latter overcame their kindnefs for 
the former. 06lavius gave up Cicero to Antony ; and 
Antony facrificed his uncle Lucius Caefar to Odbivius ; 
while Lepidus had the privilege of puttingto death his own 
brotlier Paulus. Though others fay, that Lepidus gave up 
Paulus to them,t though they had required him to put 
liini to death himfelf. I believe there never was any thing 
fo atrocious, or fo execrably favage as this commerce of 
murder. For while a friend was given up for an enemy 
received, the fame allien murdered at once the friend and 
the enemy ; and the deftruftion of the former was ftill 

* From a half pint bumper ; a Greek roeafurc focallcd. 

+ In the Rhine, not far from Bologna. 

% The former Englifh tranflator ought not to have omitted this ; 
bccaule it fomewhat foftens at leaft the charafter •£ Lepidui, wh» 
was certain the lead execrable villain of the three. 
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wiOte horrible, bccaufc it had not even refentment for its 
apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army defir- 
cd it might be confirmed by fome alliance ; and Cajfar, 
therefore, was to marry Claudia the daughter of Fulvia, 
Antony's wife. As foon as this was determined, they 
marked down fuch as they intended to put to death ; the 
number of which amounted to three hundred. When 
Cicero was rtain, Antony ordered his head, and tlie hand 
with which he wrote his Philippics, to be cut off ; and 
when they were prefented to him, he laughed, and exulted 
at the fight. After he was fatiated with looking upon 
them, he ordered them to be placed on the rojlra in the 
forum. But this infult on the dead was, in facl, an abufe 
of his own good fortune, andot the power it had placed in 
his hands.* When his uncle Lucius Cacfar was purfucd 
by his murderers, he fled for refuge to his fifler ; and when 
the purfuers had broken into ihe houfe, and were forcing 
their way into his chamber, die placed herfelf at the door, 
and ftretching for^h her hands (he cried, " You fliall 
** not kill Lucius Caefar, till you have firfl killed me, the 
•' mother of your general." By this means (he faved her 
brother. 

This trrumvirate was very odious to the Romans ; but 
Antony bore the greater blame ; for he was not only older 
than Cgefar, and more powerful than Lep'dus ; but when 
he was no longer under d fficulties, he fell back into the 
former irregularities of his life. His abandoned and dif- 
folute manners were the niore obnoxious to the people by 
his living in the houfe of Pouipey the Great, a man no lefs 
diftrnguiftied by his temperance and modefty than by the 
honor of three triumphs. They were mortified to fee thofe 
dooris fhut with infolence againft magiltrates, generals, and 
ambafladors ; while they were open to players, jugglers, 
and fottifh fycophants, on whom he fpent the grcateit part 
of thofe treafures he had amalfed by rapine. Indeed the 
triumvirate were by no means fcrupulous about the manner 
in which they procured their weahh. They feized and fold 
theeflates of thofe who had been profcribed, and, by falfe 
accufations, defrauded their widows and orphans. They 

• Were there any circumftance in Antony's life that could becC 
teemed an inftance of true maenanimity, the total want of that vir, 
tue in this cale would prove that Tucb a circumftance was merely 

:j^.*^i 
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burdened the people with unfupportable impofitions ; and, 
being informed that large funis of money, the ^property 
both of Grangers and citizens, were depofited in the hands 
of the veftals, they took them away by violence. When 
Caefar found that Antony's covetoufnefs was as boundlefs 
as his prodigality, he demanded a divifion of the treafure. 
The army too was divided. Antony and Caefar went into 
Macedonia againft Brutus andCaffius ; and the government 
of Rome was left to Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in fight of the enemy, Antony 

oppofite to Caflius, and Casfar to Brutus, Caefar efFeCted 

nothing extraordinary, but Antony's efforts were ftill Aic- 

cefsful. In the firfl engagement Caifar was defeated by 

Brutus ; his camp was taken ; and he narrowly efcaped by 

flight ; though in his Conmicntaries, he tells us, that, on 

account of a dream which happened to one of his friends, 

he had withdrawn before the battle.* CaflTmswas defeated 

by Antony ; and yet there Are thofe, too, who fay, that 

Antony was not prcfent at the battle, but only joined in 

the purfuit afterwards. As CaHius knew nothing of the 

fuccefsof Brutus, he was killed at his own earned entreaty^ 

by his freedman Pindarus. Another battle was foujghtfooii 

after, in which Brutus was defeated ; and, in con^qnence 

of that flew himfelf. Caefar happened, at that time, to 

be fick, and the honor of this victory, likewife, of cour/e^ 

fell to Antony. As he flood over the body of Brutus, he 

flightly reproached him for the death of his brother Caiuj, 

whom, in revenge for thedeath of Cicero, Brutus hadflaia 

in Macedonia. It appeared, however, that Antony did 

not impute the deatn of Caius fo much to Brutus as to 

Hortenfius ; for he ordered the latter to be flain upon his 

brother's tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body 

•f Brutus,and ordered one of his freedmen to do the honors 

of his funeral. When he was afterwards informed, that 

he had not burned the robe with the body, and that he had 

retained part of the money which was to be expended oa 

the ceremony, he commanded him to be flain. After this 

vidtory, Caefar was conveyed to Rome ; and it was expelled 

that his difleniper would put an end to his life. Antony 

having traverfed fome of the provinces of Afia for the jjur- 

pofe of raifing money, pafled with a large army into 

ijjreece. Contributions, indeed, were abfolutely neceflai7i 

* Sec the life of Brutus. 
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•wrhen a gratuity of frve thoufand drachmas had been prom- 
ifed to every private man. 

Antony's behavior was at firft very acceptable to the 
Grecians. He attended the difputes of their logicians, their 
public diverfions, and religious ceremonies. He was mild 
m the adminiftration of juftice, and affe6led to be called 
the friend ot Greece ; but particularly the friend of Athens. 
to which hemadeconfiderable prefents. The Megarenfians 
vying with the Athenians in exhibiting fomething curious, 
invited him to fee their fenate houfe ; and when they alked 
him how he liked it, he told them it was little dind ruinous. 
He took the dimenfions of the temple of Apollo Pytliius, 
as if he had intended to repair it ; and, indeed, he prom- 
ifed as much to the fenate. 

But when,leaving Lucius Cenforinus in Greece, he once 
more paflTed into Afia; when he had enriched himlelf with 
the wealth of the country ; when his houfe was the refort 
of obfcquious kings, and queens contended for his favor 
by their beauty and munificence ; then, whilft Casfar was 
harafled with feditions at Rome, Antony once more gave 
up his foul to iuxur>', and fell into all the didipations of his 
former life. The Anaxenores and the Zuthi, the harpers 
and. pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the whole corps of 
the Afiatic drama, who far outdid in buffoonery, the poor 
wretches of Italy ; thefe were the people of the court, the 
folks that carried ail before them. In fhort, all was riot 
and diforder. And Afia, in fome meafure, refembled the 
city mentioned by Sophocles,* that was at once filled with 
the perfumes of facrifices, fongfe, and groans. 

When Antony entered Ephcfus, the women in the drefs 
of Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like Pan and the 
Satyrs,marchcd before him. Notiiingwas to befeen through 
the whole city but ivy crowns, and fpears wreathed with 
ivy, harps, flutes, and pipes, while Antony was hailed by 
the name of Bacchus. 

" Bachus ! ever kind and free !" 



And fuch, indeed, he was to fome ; but to others he 
was favage and fevere. He deprived many noble families 
of their . fortunes, and bedowed them on fycophants and 
parafites. Many were reprefented to be dead, who were 
'till living J and commiilions were given to his knaves for 

♦ Sophocles, Q:A. Sc. 1 . 
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feizing their eftates. He gave his cook the cftatc of a 
Magiiefian citizen for drefling one fupper to his tafte : But 
Ktrhen he laid adoubleimpofton Afia, Hybrias, the agent 
for the people, told him, with a pleafantry, that was a* 
greeable to Iiis humor, that, " If he doubled the taxes, he 
** ought to double the feafons too, and fupply the pepple 
*< with two fummers and two winters." He added, at the 
fame time, with a little more afperity, that, " As Afia had 
** already raifed two hundred thoufand talents, if he liad 
«* not received it, he fhould demand it of thofe who had ; 
*' but,*' faid he, " if you received it, and yet have it not, 
** we are undoae." This touched liim fenfibly ; for he was 
ignorant of many things that were tranfafted under Iiis au- 
thority ; not that he was indolent, biit unfufpeCling. He 
had a fimplicity in his nature, without much penetration. 
But when he found that faults had been committed, heex-» 
preflTed the greateft concern and acknowledgment to the 
fufferers. He was prodigal in his rewards, and fevere ia 
his punifhments ; but the excefs was rather in the former 
than in the latter. The infulting raillery of his converia* 
tion carried its remedy along with it ; for he was pcrfeflly 
liberal in allowing the retort, and gave and took with the 
fomc good humor. This, however, had a bad cffeft oa 
his affairs. He imagined that thole who treated him with 
freedom in converfation,would not be infincere in buiinefs. 
He did not perceive that hisfycophants were artful in their 
freedom ; that they ufed it as a kind of poignant iauce to 
prevent the fatiety of flattery ; and that, by taking thefe 
liberties with him at table they knew well that, when they 
complied with his opinions in bufmefs, he would not think 
it the etfeft of complaifance, but a convilSlion of his fupe- 
rior judgment. 

Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the love 
of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his ruin. This 
awakened every dormant vice,in flamed every guilty pafiion, 
and totally extinguifhed the gleams of remaining virtue. 
It began in this manner : When he firfl fet out on his ex- 
pedition againlt the Parthians, he fent orders to Cleopatra 
to meet him in Cilicia, that ftie might anfwer fome ac^uia- 
tions which had been laid againlt her of affifting Cailius in 
the war. Dellius, who went on this meffage, no fooner 
obferved the beauty and addrefs of Cleopatra, than he con- 
cluded that fuch a woman, far from having any thing* to 
apprehend from the relentment of Antony ,would certainly 
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have great influence over him. He therefore paid his court 
to the amiable Egyptian, and folicited her to go, as Ho- 
mer fays, "In her beft attire,*'* into Cilicia ; afluring 
her, that fhe had nothing to fear from 'Antony, who was 
the moft courtly general in the world. Induced by his 
invitation, and in the confidence of that beauty which had 
before touched the hearts of Ca^far and young Pompey, fhe 
entertained no doubt of the conqueft of Antony. When 
Caefar and Pompey had her favors, flie was young and un- 
experienced ; butftie was to meet Antony at an age when 
beauty, in its full perfection, called in the maturity of the 
iinderftanding to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with fuch 
treafures, ornaments, and prefents, as were fuitable to the 
dignity and affluence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying 
on her perfonal charms, fhe fet off for Cilicia. 

Though fhe had received many preffmg letters of invi- 
tation from Antony and his friends, fhe held him in fuch 
contempt, that fhe by no means took the moft expeditious 
method of travelling. She failed along the river Cydnus in 
a moft magnificent galley. The ftern was covered with 
gold, the fails were of purple, and the oars were filver. 
Thefe, in their motion, kept time to the mufic of flutes, 
and pipes, and harps. The queen, in the drefs and char- 
after of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with gold, 
of the moft exquifite workmanfliip ; while boys, like painted 
Cupids, ftood fanning her on each fide of the fopha. Her 
maids were of the moft diftinguilhed beauty, and, habited 
like the Nereides and the Graces, affifted in the ftecrage and 
conduft of the velfel. The fragrance of burning incenfe 
was diffufed along the fhores, which were covered with 
multitudes of people. Some followed the proceftion, and 
fuch numbers went down from the city to fee it, that 
Antony was at laft left alone on the tribunal. A rumor 
was foon fpread, that Venus was come to feaft with Bacchus, 
for the benefit of Afia. Antony fent tx) invite her to fupper ; 
but fhe thought it his duty to wait upon her, and to fliow 
his politeneS on her arrival, he complied. He was 
aftoni filed at the magnificence of the preparations ; but 
particularly at- that multitude of lights, which were raifed 
or let down together, and difpofed in fuch a variety of 
iquare and circular figures, that they afforded one of the 

, ♦ Horn. II. xiv. 1. 162. It is thus that Juno propofes to meet Ju- 
piter, when (he has a particular defign of infpiring him'with love. 
Vol. V. Q^ 
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mod pleafing fpe£l:acles that has been recorded in hiflory. 
The day following Antony invited h^r to fup with hiil, 
and was ambitious to outdo "her in the elegance and mag- 
nificence of the entertainment. But he was foon convinced 
that he came ftiort of her in both, and was the firft to 
ridicule the meannefs and vulgarity of his treat. As (he 
found that Antony's humor favored more 6f the camp 
than of the coutt, fhe fell into the fame conrfe vein, and 
played upon him without the leaft referve. Such was the 
variety of her powers in converfation : Her beauty, it ii 
faid, was neither aftonifhing nor inimitable ; but it derived 
a force from her wit and her fafcinating 'mariner, which 
was abfolutely irrefiftible. Her voice was delightfully me- 
lodious, and had the fame variety of modulation, as an in- 
llrument of many ftrings. She (poke moft languages ; and 
there were but few of the foreign ambaffadors whom (he 
anfwered by an interpreter. She gave audience herfelf to 
the Ethiopians, the Troglodites, the Hebrews, Arabs, 
Syrians, Medes, and Piartnians. Nor were thefe all the 
languages fhe underrtood, though the kings of Egypt, her 
predecefTors, could hardly ever attain to the Egyptian ; and 
lome of them forgot even their original Maceoonian. 

Antony was fo wholly engrofled with her charms, that 
while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his iiitefreft at Rome 
again ft Caefar, and the Parthian forces, atfembled under 
the condu6t of LabienuS in Mefopotamia, were ready to 
enter Syria, (Re led her amorous captive in triumph fo 
Alexandria. There the veteran warrior fell into every idle 
ctcefs of puerile amufement, and offered at thejbrlne of 
luxury^ what Antipho calls the greatefl'of all facrifice's, the 
Sacrifice of time. This mode of life they called the inirn^ 
itahle. They viPited each other alternately every day ; and 
the profufion of their entertainments is almoft inci-edible. 
Pliilotas, a phyfician of AmphifTa, who was at that time/ 
purfuing his ftudies in Alexandria, told my grandfather 
Lamprias, that, being acquainted with one of Antony's 
cooks, he was invited to fee the preparations for (upper. 
When he came into the kitchen, befide an infinite variety 
of other provifions, he obferved eight wild boars roafting 
whole ; and exprclTed his furprife at the number of the 
company forwhom this enormous provifion muft have been 
'made. The cook laughed, and faid that the company did 
Hot exceed twelve j but that, as every difh was to be roafted 
to a (ingle turn j and as Antony was uncertain as to the 
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time when he would fup, particularly if an extraordinary 
bottle, or an extraordinary vein of converfation was going 
round, it was ncceffary to have a fucceffion of fuppers. — 
Philotas added, that, being afterwards in Uie fervice of 
Antony's eldeftfon by Fulvia,he wasadpiJUedtofup with 
Jiim, when he did not fup with his father j and it once 
happened, that, when another phyfician at table had tired 
the company with his noife and impertinence, he lilenced 
liim with the following fophifra : There arefome degrees of 
aferjer in luhUh cold 'water is good for a man : ^'very 
wan ivho has a fever ^ has it infome degree ; and^ there- 
fore J cold 'water is good for e^very man in afe'ver. The 
impertinent was ftruck dumb with this fyllogifm ; and 
Antony's Ton, who laughed at his diftrefs, to reward Phi- 
lotas for his good offices, pointing to a magnificent fide- 
board of plate, faid, ** All tliat, Philotas is yours !" Ph». 
lotas acknov,ledged the kind offer ; but tnought jt too 
much for a boy to give. And, afterwards, when afervant 
brought the plate to him in a chefl, that he might put his 
feal upon it, he refufed, and, indeed, was afraid to accept 
it : Upon which the fervant faid, " What are you afraid 
** of ? Bo not you confide r that this is a pre.fent from the 
** fon pf AntQjiy, who could eafily give you its weight in 
*f gold \ However, I would recomipend it to you to tnke 
** the value of it in money. In this plate there may be 
** fame curious pieces of ancient workmanfhip that Anto- 
** ny may fet a value on." Such are th^ anecdotes which 
my grandfather tgld me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato's four kinds of flatte- 
ry.* She had an infinite variety of it. Whether Antony 
were in the gay or the ferious humor, ftill fhe had fome- 
thing ready for his amufement. ' She was with him night 
and day. She gamed, fhe drank, fhe hunted, five reviewed 
with him. In his night rambles, when he was recon- 
noitring the doors and windows of the citizens, and throw- 
ing out his jefis upon them, fhe attended him in the habit 
^f a fervant, which he alfo, on fuch occafions, affefled to 
wear. From thefe expeditions, he frequently returned a 
Aifferer both in perfon and charafter. But though fome of 
the Alexandrians were difpleafed with this whimfical 
bumor, others enjoyed it, and faid, ** That Antony pre- 
^ fented his comic parts in Alexandria, and refervcd the 

* ?lato, Gjorgias. 
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** tragic for Rome." To mention all his follies would be 
too trifling ; but his fifhing ftory muftnot be omitted. — 
He was a fifhing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill fuc- 
cefs, which, in the prefence of hismiftrefs, he looked upon 
as a difgrace ; "he, therefore, ordered one of the alliftants 
to dive, and put On his hook fuch as had been taken be* 
fore. Thisfcheme he put in practice three or foijr times, 
and Cleopatra perceived it. Sheaffedled, however, to be 
furprifedathisfuccefs ; expreflTedher wonder to the people 
about her ; and, the day following, invited them to fee 
fredi proofs of it. When the day following came, the 
vefTel was crowded with people ; and as foon as Antony 
had let down his line, fhe ordered one of her divers imme- 
diately to put a fait fifli on his hook. When Antony 
found he had caught his fiHi, he drew up his line ; ani 
this, as may be fuppofed, occafioned no fmall mirth 
amongft the fpedators. ** Go, general f" faid Cleopatra^ 
** leave filhing to us petty princes of Pharus and Cano- 
*' pus ; your game is cities, kingdoms, and provinces.'** 
In the midft of thcfe fcenes of feflivity and didipation, 
Antony received two unfavorable meffages ; one from 
Rome, that his wife Fulvia, and his brother Lucius, after 
long diflfentions between themfelves, had joined to oppofe 
Caefar, but were overpowered, and obliged to fly out of 
Italy. The other informed him, that Labienus and the 
Parthians had reduced Afia, from Syria and the Euphrates 
to Lydia and Ionia. It was with difficulty that even this 
roufed him from his lethargy : But waking- at length, 
and, literally, waking from a fit of intoxication, he fet 
out againft the Parthians, and proceeded as far as Phoeni- 
cia. However, upon the receipt of fome very moving 
letters from Fulvia, he turned his courfe towards Italy, 
with two hundred (hips. Such of his friends as had fled 
from thence, he received^ and from thefe he learned, that 
Fulvia had been the principal caufe of the difturbances in 
Rome. Her difpofition had a natural tendency to violence 
and difcord ; and, on this occafion, it was abetted by 
lealoufy ; forfhe expected that thediforders of Italy weuld 

* This expreflion of Cleopatra's has fomethUig of theiaiiie turji 
vrith that palFagc in Virgil 

Excudentalii fpirantia mollius asra ! 

Tu regcre imperlo populus Romane raenxcnto. 



call Antony from the arms of Cleopatra. That unhappy' 
woman died at Sicyon, in her progrefs to meet her huf- 
Band. This event opened an opportunity for a reconcili- 
ation with Caefar. For when Antony came to Italy, and. 
Caefar exprelTed no refentment againft him, but threw the 
whole blame on Fulvia ; their refpcdtive friends interfer- 
ed, and brought them to an accommodation. The eaft^ 
within the boundaries of the Ionian Sea, was given to An- 
tony ; the wefbern provinces to Caefar ; and Lepidus had 
Africa. When they did not accept of the confulfhip 
themfelves, they vyere to difpofe of it as they thought 
proper, in their turns. 

After thefe matters were fettled, they thought of means 
to fecure this union which fortune had fet on foot. Caefar 
had a iifter older than himfelf named O^lavia^ but they had 
iiifferent mothers. The mother of Oftavia was Ancaria. 
Casfar's nwther was Attia. He luid a great affection for 
this filler ; for fhe was a woman of extraordinary merit. 
She had been already married to Caius Marcellus ;. but a^ 
little before this had buried her hufband ; and, as Antony 
had lofl his wife, there was ^n opening for a frefh. union. 
His connexion with Cleopatra he did npt afie6t to deny ; 
hut he abfolutely denied that he was married to h^vf and> 
in this circupiftance, indeed, his prudence prevailed over 
his love. His marriage with Oftavia was univerfally 
wifbed. It was the general hope, that a woman of her 
b(ea,uty and diftingui&d virtues wouldacquire fuch anin- 
^ence over Antony, as might, in the end, be falutary to 
tke fiate. Conditions being mutually agreed upon, they 
jpi^oceeded to folemnize the nuptials at Rome ; and th^ 
law which permits no widow to marry till the expiration-, 
of ten months after the deceafe of hei* hufbajid was difpen- 
ied with by the fenate. 

Sextus> thjB fon of Pompey^-who was then in pofTeffion 
Aif Sicily had not only macje great ravages in Italy, but 
Jhftd covered the fea with fuch a number of piratical velTelSy, 
^n^er the comJtnand of Menas ai^d Menecrates, that it was 
1^0 longer <afe for other fhips to pafs. Hehad been favor- 
.jlblc, potwithftanding, to Antony j for he had given a^ kind 
reception to his mother and his wife Fluvia^ when> they 
were obliged to fly from Rome. It was judged proper, 
jtlierefare to accommodate matters with him j and, for this 
urpofe, a meeting was held at the promontory of Mifeniim 
y tbe iftole that runs i<itp the ica. Ppqipey vi^& attended. 

5 %3^ 
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by his fleet : Antony and Casfarby an army of foot. At 
this interview it was fettled, that Pompey fhoiild keep Sicily, 
and Sardinia, on condition that he fhoiild clear the fea of 
pirates, and fend a certain quantity of corn to Rome. — 
When thefe things were determined, they mutually in- 
vited each otlicr to fupper ; but it fell to the lot of 
Pompey to give the firft entertainment. When Antony, 
aflced him where they ihouid fup : *• There," faid he, 
pointing to the admiral galley of fix oar?, ** that is the 
** only patrimonial manfion houfe that is left to Pompey ;" 
and it applied at the fame time, a farcafmon Antony, 
who was then in polfeflion of his father's houfe. However, 
he entertained them very politely, after conducting them 
over a bridge from the promontory to the fhip that rode at 
anchor. During the entertainment, while the raillery rai^ 
brifkly on Antony and Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey, 
and told him fecretly, that, if he would permit him tocit 
the cable, he would not only make him mafter of Sicily, 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Pompey 
after a moments deliberation, anfwered, that he fhould 
have done it without confulting him. •* We muft now let 
** it alone," faid he, "for I cannot br^ak my oath of 
" treaty." The compliment of the entertainment was re- 
turned by his guefts, and he then retired to Sicily. 

Antony, after the accommodation, fent Ventidius into 
Afia, to ftop the progrefs of the Parthians. All matters 
of public adrainifrration were condudled with the.greateft 
harmony between him and Oclavius ; and, in compliment 
to the latter, he took upon himfelf the office of high prieft 
to Caefar the dictator. But, alas ! in their contefts at play, 
Caefar was generally fuperior, and Antony was mortified. 
He had in his houfe a fortune telling gypfy, who was 
fkilled in the calculation of nativities. This man, either 
to oblige Cleopatra, or following the inveftigation of truth, 
told Antony, tliat the ftar of his fortune, however glorious 
in itfelf, was eclipfed and obfcured by Caefar's, and advifed 
liim, by all means, to keep at the greateft diftance from 
that young man. "The genius of your life," faid he, ** is 
•* afraid of his ; when it is alone its port is eredl and fear- 
" lefs ; when his approaches, it is dejefted and depreft." 
Indeed,there were manycircumftances that feemedto juftify 
the conjurer's doctrine ; for in every kind of play, whether 
they caft lots, or caft the die, Antony was ftill the iofer. 
la their cock fights, and quail fights, it was ftill Caefar'^ 
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cock, and Caefar's quail. Thefe things, cooperating with 
the conjurer's obfervations, had fuch an efFe6t on Antony, 
that he gave up the management of his domeftic affairs to 
Caefar, and left Italy. 06tavia, who had by this time 
brought him a daughter, he took with him into Greece, 
He wintered at Athens, and there he learnt that his affairs 
in Afia, under Ventidius, were fuccefsful ; that the Par- 
thians were routed, and that Labienus and Pharnapates, 
the ableft generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In honor 
of this victory, he ga»ve an entertainment to the Greeks, 
and treated the Athenians with an exhibition of the gym- 
naflic games, in which he took the matter's part himfelf. 
The robes and enfigns of the general were laid afide ; the 
rods, the doak, and the flippers ot the Gymnaliarch were 
aflTumed j and when the combatants 'had fought f^^cient- 
]y, he parted them himfelf. 

When he went to the war, he took with him a crown of 
the facred olive ; and, by the direction of fome oracle or 
other, a veffel of water filled out of the Clepfydra.* In 
the mean time, Pacorus, fon of the king of Parthia, made 
an incurfion into Syria, but was routed by Ventidius in 
Cyrrheftica, and, with the greaieft part of his army, fell in 
the battle. This celebrated victory made ample amends for 
the defeat of Craffus. The Parthian^ had now been thrice 
conquered, and were confined within the bounds of Media 
and Mefopotamia. Ventidius would not purfue the Par- 
thians any farther, for fear of exciting the envy of Antony ; 
he therefore turned his arms againft the revolters, and 
brought them back to their duty. Amongfi: thefe was 
Antiochus, the king of Comraagene, whom he befieged in 
the city of Samofata. That prince, at firit, offered to pay 
a thoufand talents, and to fubrait himfelf to the Roman 
empire ; upon which Ventidius told him, that he muft fend 
propofals to Antony ; for he was then at no great diftance ; 
and he had notcommiffioned Ventidius to make peace with 
Antiochus, that fomethingat leaft might be done by him- 
felf. But while the fiege was thus prolonged, and the 
people of Samofata defpaired of obtaining terms, that 
defpair produced a degree of courage which defeated every 
effort of the befiegers ; and Antony was at lafl reduced to 
the difgraceful n^ceflity of accepting three hundred talents- 

♦ The Clepfyclra_^was a fountain belonging to the citadel at A- 
thens ; fo called, becaufeit was lb mctimes full of water, and lome-i 
times eropty. 
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After hehtddone fome little towards the fettling the af-. 
fairs of Syria, he returned t» Athens, and fent Ventidius to 
Rome, to enjoy the reward of his merit in a triumph. He 
was the only general that ever triumphed over the ?«■• 
thians. His birth Wiw obrcure,but his connexions with An- 
tony brought him into great appointments ; and,by making 
the beft ufe of them, he confirmed'what was faid of Antony 
^d O^avlus Csefar, that they were more fuccefsful by their 
lieutenants, than when they commanded in perfon. This 
obfervation, with regard to Antony in particular, might be 
joftified by the fuccefs of Soflius and Canidius. The torniejc 
had done great things in Syria ; and the latter, whom he 
left in Armenia, reduced the whole country ; and after 
defeatir.*; the kings of Iberia and Albania, penetrated as 
far as Mount Caucafus, and fpread the terror of Anjtony's 
name and power through thofe barbarous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing fome difagreeable reports 
concerning the deftgns or the conduct of Caefar, he iailed. 
for Italy with a fleet of three hundred (hips ; and, being 
uefuied the harbor of Brudufiura, he made for Tarentuip. 
There he was prevailed on by his wife Odavia, who ac- 
companied him, and wag then pregnant ?; third time« to 
icnd lier to her brother ; and fhe was fortunate enoi^gh (• 
meet him oa her journey, attended by his two friends, 
Mecenas and Agrippa. In conference with hira, fhe 
entreated hira to coufider the peculiarity of her fituation, 
and not to make the liappieft woman in the world the moft 
Mnfortunate. ** The eyes of all,*' faid (he, "arenieeefl^rity 
** turned on nie, who am the wife of Antony, ^«d ti>e 
*' fifter of Caefar ; and fhould thcfe chiefs of the empire, 
** milled by liafty couniels, involve the whole in war, whi^t- 
•* ever may be the event, it will be unhappy for me." . 
Caefar was foftened by the entreaties of his iifter, and pre- 
ceeded with peaceable views to Tarentum. His arrival af- 
forded a general fatisfa6lion to the people. They were 
pleafed to fee fuch an army on the fb4>re, and fuch a fleet 
in the harbor, io. the mutual difpofition for peace ; ^iwi 
nothingbut compliments and expreffions of kindnefs pafijng 
between the generals. Antony firft invited Csfrfartofup 
with him, and, in compliment to Oftavia, he accepted the 
invitation. At lengtli it was agreed, that C«far ftipuid 
give up to Antony two legions for the Parthian fervice ; 
and that Antony, in retum, ftiould leave a hundredarmed 
gallies with Csefar. . Oftavia, moreover, engaged Aatwy 
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to give up twenty light fhips to Caefar, and procured fron^ 
her brother a thoufand foot for her hufband. Matters be- 
ing thus accommodated, Caefar went to war with Pompey 
for the recovery of Sicily ; and Antony, leaving under his 
prote6t:ion his wife, and his children, both by the prefent 
and the former marriage, failed for Afia. 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleopatra,which 
had fo long been dormant in his heart, and which better 
counfels feemed totally to have fupprefled, revived again, 
and took pofleflion of his fouK The unruly fteed, to which 
Plato* compares certain paflions, once more broke loofej 
and in fpite of honor, interefl and prudence, Antony fent 
Fonteius Capito to condu61: Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival, he made her the mort magnificent 
prefents. He gave her the provinces of Phoenicia, Caelo- 
fyria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that diftridt of Judsea 
which produces the balm, and that part of Arabia Naba- 
thea which lies upon the ocean. Thefe extravagant gifts 
■were difagreeable to the Romans : For, though he had of- 
ten conferred on private perfons confiderable governments 
and kingdoms ; though he had deprived many princes of 
their dominions, and beheaded Antigonus of Judaea, the 
firft king that ever fuffered in fuch a manner jf yet nothing 
fo much difturbed the Romans as his enormous profufioa 
in favor of that woman. Nor were they lefs offended at 
his giving the furnames of the Sun and Moon to the twins 
he had by her. 

But Antony kne^v well how to give a fair appearance 
to the moll difreputable anions. The greatnefs ot the Ro- 
man empire, he faid, appeared more in giving than in re- 
ceiving kingdoms ; and that it was proper for perfons of 
high birth and ftation to extend andfeeure their nobility, 
by leavingchildren and fucceffors born of different princes ; 
that his anceftor Hercules trufted not to the fertility of one 
■woman, as if he had feared the penalties annexed to the ' 

♦ Plutarch here alludes to that paflage in Plato, where he com- 
pares the loul to a winged chariot with twohorlesand a charioteer. 
One of thefe horfes is mifchievous and unruly j the other geiUle and 
tra£lable. The charioteer is Reafon ; the unruly horic denotes the 
concupifcent,and the trafbble horfe theiraiciblc part. Plito. fhxd. 

+ Dion tells us that Antigonus was firft tied to a ftakeand whip- 
ped ; and that afterwards his throat was cut. An'E0'^«|c, and not 
Vi^ix(^t) is the word hcules. Liwy iays, Dtligati ad paluiriyvir^if^c 
cecfti ctfauripercuji. 
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laiW of Solon ; but by various connexions with the fex, be«» 
came the founder of many families. 

After Orodes was flain by hjs ifon Phraates,* who took 
poflTeflion of the kingdom, many of the Parthian chiefs fled 
to Antony ; and araongft the reft, Monefes, a man of great 
dignity and power. Antony thinking that Monefes, in his 
fortune, refembled Themiftocles, and comparing Ips.own 
wealth and magnificence to that of the kings of Perfia^ 
gave him three cities, Lariffa, Arethufa, and Hierampolis^ 
which was before called Bombyce. But when Phraates fent 
Monefes afliirances of his fafety, he readily difmiif^d him. 
On this occafion he formed ^ fcheme to deceive Phraates. 
He pretended adifpofition for peace, and required only that 
tbe Roman fl^andards, and enfigns which had been taken at 
the defeat of Craffiis, and fuch of the prifoners as ftill 
furvived, might be reftored. He fent Cleopatra into Egypt, 
after which he marched through Arabia and Armenia, 
where, as foon as his own troops were joined by the allies, 
he reviewed his army. He hadfcvcral princes in alliaq^e 
with him, but Artavafdes, king of Armenia, was themofi: 
powerful ; for he furnifhed fix thoufand hor£e, and fev^fp 
thouiand foot. At this review there app^red fixty. th^ii.- 
fand Roman foot, and ten thouf^nd horfe, wlio, though 
chiefly Gauls and Spaniards, were reckoned as Rcmians. 
The number of the allies, including the light armed a^d 
the cavalr)^ amounted to thirty thoufand. 

This formidable armament, which ftruck terror into the 
Indians beyond Baiblria, and alarmed all Afi^^, his attach- 
ment to Cleopatra rendered perfe6Uy ufelcfs. His impi^ 
tience to return and fpeiwj the winter in her arms, m^i^le 
him take the field too early in the feafon, and precipits^ted 
all his meafures. As a man who is under the power of en- 
chantment, can only a6l.asthe impulfe of the magic dire^:S 
Jiim, Iiis eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra, aifd to re- 
turn to her was a greater obje<!it than to conquer the world. 
He ought certainly to have wintered in Armenia, that he 
mi^ht give a proper refpite and refrefliment to his men, 
after a march ot a thoufand miles. In the early part of th^ 
fpring, he fhould have made hirafelf mafter of Media, be- 
fore the Parthian troops were drawn out of garrifon : But 
his impatience put him upon the march, and leaving 

* The fame Phraates that Horace mentions. Reddiium C^ri foli^ 
FhraaUtfL tib, iii, Od^ a. 
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rmeniabn the kft, he paired through the pi*aviitce of 
tropatene, and laid wafte the country. In his hafte, he 
*t Ijehind him the battering engines, amongft which was 
•am eighty feet long, and tltefe followed the camp on 
I'ee hundred carriages. Had any damage happened to 
^c, it would have been impoflible to repair them in this 
per part of Afia, where there is no timber of height or 
ength fufficient for the purpofe. However, they were 
ought after him under the condu6l Statianus ; and, in 
• mean time, he laid fiege to the large city of Phraata, 
; refidence of the king of Media's wives and children, 
nre he perceived his error in leaving the engines behind ; 
- want of which he was obliged to throw up a mount 
iinft .the wall ; and that required confiderable time and 
>or. 

In the mean time Phraates campe up with a numerous 
ny ; arid being informed that Antony Jiad left behind 
n his machines, he fent a large detachment to intercept 
;m. This party fell \ipon Statianus, who, with ten 
Dufand of his men, was flain upon the fpot. Many were 
:en prifoners, among whom was king Potemo ; and the 
ichines were feizcd by the enemy, and deftroyed. 
This mifcarriage greatly difcouraged the army ; and 
rtavafdes, though he had been thepromoter of the war, 
thdr^w his forces indefjiair. The Parthians,on the other 
nd, encouraged by their fuccefs, came up With the Ro- 
ms while they were employed in the fiege, and treatM 
smwith the moft infolent menaces and contempt. An- 
ayiwho knew that defpai rand timidity would be the con- 
Iifcrice of ina61ion, led out ten legions, three praetorian 
hoTts heavy armed, and the whole body of cavalry, on 
e bufinefs of foraging. He was perfuaded at the fame 
nc,'that this was the only method of drawing the enemy 
ter him, and bringing them to a battle. After one day's 
t>grefs, he obferved the enemy in motion, and watching 
I' opportunity to fall upon him in his march. Hereu'pon 
i put up in his camp the fignal for battle ; but at the 
nie time ftruck his tents, as if his intention was not to 
jht, but to retire. Accordingly he pafled the army of the 
i^arians, which was drawn up in form of a crefcent ; but 
•had previoufly given orders to the horfe to charge the 
[Cmy, full fpeed, asfoon astheir ranks were within reach 
the legionary troops. The Parrhiahs were ftruck with 
■Oniflament at the order of the Romnn army, when they 
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obfcrved them pafs at regular intervals without confufion, 
end brandifh their pikes in filence. 

When the fignal was given for battle, the horfe turned 
fhort, and fell with loud fhouts on the enemy. The Par- 
thians received the attack with firmnefs, though they were 
too clofe in with them for the ufe of their bows. But when 
the infantry came to the charge, their fhouts, and the clafh- 
•ing of their arms, To frightened the enemy's horfes, that 
they were no longer manageable ; and the Parthians fled 
without once engaging. Antony purfued them clofely, in 
hopes that this a6lion would, in a great meafure, terminate 
the war. But when the infontry had followed them fifty 
furlongs, and the cavalry at leaft an hundred and fifty, he 
found that he had not (lain above eighty of the enemy, and 
that thirty only were taken prifouers. Thus, the little ad- 
vantage of their viftories, and the heavy lofs of their de- 
ifeats, as in the recent inftance of the carriages, was a fre/h 
difcouragement to the Romans. 

The day following they returned with their baggage to 
the camp before Pliraata. In their march they met with 
fome ftraggling troops of the enemy, afterwards with 
greater parties, and at laft with the whole body, which 
having eafily rallied, appeared like a fre(h army, and liar- 
afled them in fuch a manner, that it was with difiicuity 
they reached their camp. 

The Median garrifon, in the abfence of Antony, liad 
made a fally j and thofe who were left to defend the mount, 
had quitted their poft, and fled. Antony, at his return 
punifhed the fugitives by decimation. That is, he divid- 
ed them into tens j and, in each divifion, put one to death, 
on whom the lot happened to fall. Thofe that efcaped, 
liad their allowance in barley inftead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficulties in the war. 
Antony had the dread of famine before him, for he could 
not forage without a terrible (laughter of his meji ; and 
Phraates, who knew the temper of tJie Parthians, was ap- 
prehenfive, that, if the Romans pcrfidcd in carrying on the 
(iege, as foon as the autumnal equinox was paft, and the 
winter fet in, he (hould be deferted by his army, which 
would not at that time endure the open field. To prevent 
this, he had recourfe to (tratagem. He orderediiis officers 
not to purfue thcRomans too clofe when they were foraging, 
" but to permit them to carry off provifions. He commanded 
them, at the fame time, to compliment them on their 
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valor ; and to cxprefs his high opinion of the Roman 
bravery. They were inftru6led, likewife, as opportunity 
might offer, to blame the obftinacy of Antony, which ex- 
po&d fo many brave men to the feverities of famine and a 
winter campaign, who mufl fiiffer of courfe, notwithftand- 
ing all the Parthians could do for them, while Phraates 
fought for nothing more than peace, though he was ilill 
defeated in his benevolent intentions. 

Antony, on thefe reports, began to conceive hopes ; 
but he would not offer any terms before he was fatisfied 
whether they came originally from the king. The enemy 
affured him, that fuch were the fentiments of Phraates ; 
and, being induced to believe them, he fent fome of his 
friends to demand the (landards and the prifoners that 
came into their hands on the defeat of CrafTus ; for he 
thought, if he demanded nothing, it might appear that he 
was pleafed with the privilege of retreating. The Par- 
thian anfwered, That the (landards and prifoners could 
not be reftored ; but that Antony, if he thought proper, 
was at liberty to retreat in fafety. 

After fome few days had been fpent in making up the 
^SS^S^f ^ began his march. On this occafion, though 
•he had the happieft eloquence in addrefling his foldiers, 
and reconciling them to every fituation and event ; yet, 
whether it was through Ihame, or forrow, or both, he left 
that office to Domitius i^nobarbus. Some of them were 
offended at this as an a6l of contempt. But the greater 
part underftood the caufe, and, pitying their general, paid 
nim flill greater attention. 

Antony had determined to take his route through a plain 
and open country ; but a certain Mardian, who was well 
acquainted with the practices of the Parthians, and had ap- 
•proved his faith to the Romans at the battle when the 
^machines were loft, advifed him to take the mountains on 
his right, and not to cxpofe his heavy armed troops in an 
open country to the attacks of the Parthian bowmen and 
cavalry. Phraates, he faid,amufed him with fair promifes, 
merely to draw him off from the fiege ; but if he would 
take him for his guide, he would condu6t him by a way 
that was nearer, and better furnifhed with necelTaries, 
Antony deliberated fome time upon this. He would not 
appear to doubt the honor of the Parthians after the truce 
they had agreed to ; and yet he could not but approve of a 
<way which was nearer, and which lay though an inhabited 

Vql. V. R 
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country. At laft, he required the neceflary pledges of the 
Mardian's faith, which he gave in fuffering himielf to be 
bound till he fliould have condu6ted the array into Armenia. 
In this condition he led the Romans peaceably along for 
two days ; but on the third, when Antony, expe&ing 
nothing lefs than the Parthians, was marching forward in 
diforderly fecurity, the Mardian obferving the mounds of 
a river broken down, and the waters let out into the; plain 
where they were to pafs, concluded that the Parthians had 
done this to retard their march, and advifed Antony to be 
on his guard ; for the enemy, he faid, was at no great 
diftance. Whilft Antony was drawing up his men, and 
preparing fuch of them as were armed with darts and flings 
to make a fally againlt the enemy, the Parthians came upon 
him, and, by furrounding his army, harafled it on every 
part. The light armedRomans, indeed, made an incurfion 
upon them, and, galling them with their miflive weapons, 
obliged them to retreat 5 but they foon returned to the 
charge, till a band of theGaulilh cavalry attacked and dif- 
perfed them ; fo that they appeared no more that day. 

Antony, Upon this, founa what meafures he was to 
take ; and, covering both wings and the rear with fuch 
troops as were armed with miflive weapons, his army 
inarched in the form of a fquare. The cavalry had orders 
to repel the attacks of the enemy, but not to purfue them 
to any great diftance. The Parthians, of courfe, when in 
four fucceflive days they could make no confiderable im- 
prefBon, and found theraf elves equally annoyed in their 
turn, grew more remifs, and, finding an excufe in the 
winter feafon, began to think of a retreat. On the fifth 
day, Flavins Gallus, a general officer of great courage and 
valor, requeued Antony, that he would indulge him with 
a number of light armed troops from the rear, together 
with a few horfe from the front ; and with thefe he propofed 
to perform fome confiderable exploit. Thefe he obtained; 
and in repelling the attacks of the Parthians, he did not, 
like the reft, retreat by degrees towards the body of the 
army, but maintained his ground, and fought rather on 
tJie offenfive than on the defenfive. When tlie officers of 
the rear obferved that he was feparated from the refl, they 
fent to recal him,* but he did not obey the fummons. It is 
fejd, however, that Titius the quaeftor turned back the 
Itandard, and inveighed againft Gallus for leading fo^maiiy 
brave men to deftru6Uon. Gallus, on the otherhohd, re- 
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turned his reproaches, and commanding thofc who were 
ahout him to ftand, he made his retreat alone. Gallus ha4 
no fooner made an impreflion on the enemy's front, thaa 
he was furrounded. In this diftrefs he fent for afliftance ; 
and here the general officers, and Canidius, the favorite 
of Antony, amongft the reft, committed a moft capital 
error. Inftead of leading the whole array againft the Par- 
thians, as foon as one detachment was overpowered, they 
fent another to its fupport ; and thus, by degrees, they 
would have facriftced great part of the troops, had not 
Antony come haftily from the front with the heavy armed, 
and urging on the third legion through the niidft of the 
fugitives, ftopped the enemy's purfuit. 

In this a6tion no fewer than three thoufand were (lain, 
and ^c thoufand brought back wounded to the camp, 
Amongft the laft was Gallus, who had four arrows fbot 
through his body, and foon after died of his wounds.— 
Antony vifited all that had fuffered on this unhappy occa- 
£on, and confoled them with tears of real grief and af- 
fection ; while the wounded foldiers, embracing the hand 
of their general, entreated him not to attend to their fufifer- 
ioffs, but to his own health and quiet, ** While our general 
••ulafe, all," faid they, " i» well." It is certain that 
then was not in thofc days a braver or a finer army. The 
men were tall, ftont, able and willing to endure the great* 
eft toil*. Their refpe«5l and ready obedience to their gen- 
eral was wonderful. Not a man in the army, irom the 
firtt officer to the meaneft foldier, but would have perfer- 
red the favor of Antony to his own life and fafety. In all 
fhefe rcfpcfts they were at leaft equal to the armies of an- 
cient Rome. A variety of caufes, as we have obferyed, 
concurred to produce this : Antony's noble birth, his el- 
oquence, his candor, his liberality and magnificence, and 
the familiar pleafantry of his converfation. Thefe were 
the general caufes of the affe6lion he found in his army ; 
and, on this particular occafion, his fympathiftng with the 
wounded and attending to their wants, made them totally 
Ibrget their fufferings. 

The Parthians, who had, before, begim to languifh ia 
f keir operations, were fo much elevated withthis advantage, 
|tnd held the Romans in fuch contempt, that tliey even 
irpent the night by their camp, in hopes of feizing th£ 
baggage while they defertcd their tents. At break otdsty; 
sumbexs «Qre came up, to the anoiuit^ aa it i»faid» of 
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forty tfioufand horfc ; for the Parthian kin^ had fent even 
his body guard, fo confident was he of abiolute viflory ; 
as to himfelf, he never was prefent at any engagement. 

Antony being now to addrefs his ibldiers, called for 
mourning apparel, that his fpeech might be more afFeft- 
jng ; but as his friends would not permit this, he appear- 
ed in his generaPs robe. Thofe that had been viftorious 
he praifed, thofe who had fled he reproached ; the former 
encouraged him by every teftimony of their zeal ; the lat- 
ter, offering themlelves either to decimation or any other 
kindof punifhment that he might think proper to inflidt 
upon them, entreated him to forego his forrow and con- 
cern. Upon this he raifed his hands to heaven, and pray- 
ed to the gods, *' That if his happier fortune was to oe 
** followed by future evil, it might affeft only himfelf, and 
" that his army might be fafe and victorious." 

The day following they marched out in better and firmer 
order, and the Parthians, who thought they had nothing 
to do but to plunder, when they faw their enemy in frclfi 
fpirits and in a capacity for renewing the engagement, 
were extremely difconcerted. However, they fell upon the 
Romans from the adjacent declivities, and^alled them with 
their arrows as they were marching flowlyiorward. Againft 
thefc attacks the light armed troops were covered by the 
legionaries, who placing one knee upon the grouna, re- 
ceived the arrows on their fhields. 1 he rank that was be- 
hind covered that which was before in a regular gradation; 
fo that this curious fortification, which defended them from 
the arrows of the enemy, refembled the roof of a houfe. 

The Parthians, who thought that the Romans refted on 
their knees only through wear inefs and fatigue, threw away 
their bows, and came to clofe engagement with their fpears. 
Upon this the Romans leaped up with a loud (hout, cut to 
pieces thofe who came firft to the attack, and put all the reft 
to flight. This method of attack and defence being re- 
pealed every day, they made but little progrefs in their 
march, and were, befides, diftrefled for want of proviflons ; 
they could not forage without fighting ; the corn they could 
get was but little, and even that they had not inflruments 
to grind. The greateft part of them had been left behind; 
ior many of their beafts of burden were dead, and man^^ 
were employed in carrying the fick and wounded. It is 
laid that a bufliel of wheat, Attic meafure, was fold for 
fifty drachmas^ indji barley loaf for its weight in filrer. 



Thofrwho fought for roots and pot herbs fomid few that 
they had been accvflomed to eat, and in tafting unknown 
herbs, they met with, one that brought on madnefs and 
death. He that had eaten of it immediately loft all memory 
and knowledge ; but, at the fame time, would bufy him- 
felf in turning and moving every ftone he met with, as if 
he was upon Tome very important purfuit. The camp was 
full of unhappy men bending to the ground, and thus dig- 
l^ngup and removing ftones, till at laft they were carried 
off by a bilious vomiting ; when wine,* the only remedy, 't- 
was not to be had. Thus, while numbers perifhed, and 
the Parthians ftill continued to haraf^ them, Antony is 
faid frequently to have cried out, " O the tenthoufand I*' 
alluding to the army that Xenophon led from Babylon 
both a longer way,t and through more numerous conflifts^ 
and yet led in fatety. 

Tne Parthians, when they found that they could not 
break through the Roman ranks, nor throw them into dif- 
order, but were frequently beaten in their attacks, b€g;ant 
once more to treat their foragers in a peaceable manner. 
They (bowed them their bows unftrung, and informed thetrt 
that they had given ujp the purfuit,and were going to depart.. 
A few Medes, they iswd, might continue the route a day or 
two longer, but tney would give the Romans^ no troiwle, 
as their only purpofe was to protect fome of the remoter 
villages. Thefe profeflions were accompanied with many 
kind falutations ; iiifomuch that theRomans conceived frefh. 
hopes and fpirits ; and, becaufe the way over the mountains 
Was faid t© be deftitute of water, Antony once more was 
de/iroos oi taking his route through the plains. When he 
was going to put his fchemein execution, one Mithridates, 
coufm io-that Monefes who had formerly fought his pro-- 
fedlion^and been prefented by him with three cities, came 
front the enemy's camp, and defircd he might be permittedf 
to fpeak with fome perfon that underftood the Syrian or 
the Parthian language. Alexander of Antioch, a friend of 
Antony's went out tohim, and after the Parthiaft had in- 

** The tfncieiits held wine H> be a priocipid femedy againft yom«- 
king. Pratirea vomtiones Jiftii, Plin. Kat, Mifi, I, xxiii. c. i. 

f It was Hkewife efteemed good ag^nii many kinds of poiCoa. 
^terum ejt contra cicutamf Aconka ct omnia que rejrigeraatr rtnudium. 
Ibid. 

'^ When Plutarch fays that Xenophon led his tentBoufand a lon^ 
er way, he muft mean to teminate Antooy''» march w4th Amiebia;- 

5 R ^ 
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formed him who he was, and attributed his eoming to the 
kindnefs of Monefes, hea(ked him, whether he did not fee 
at a great diftance before him a range of high hills ? 
** Under thofe hills," faid he, " the whole Parthian army 
** lies in ambufcade for you ; for at the foot of the moun- 
** tains there is a fpacious plain, and there, when deluded 
** by their artifices, you have left the way over the heights, 
** they expert to find you. In the mountain roads, in- 
** deed, you have thiril and toil to contend with as ufual ; 
<* but, fhould Antony take the plains, he muft expe6l the 
'^fateof CraflTus.'^ 

After he had given this information, he departed ; and 
Antony on the occafion aflembled a council, and amongft 
the reft his Mardian guide, who concurred with the direc- 
tions of the Parthian. The way over the plains, he faid, 
was hardly pra6licable, were there no enemy to contend 
with. The windings were long and tedious, and difficult 
to be made out. The rugged way over the mountains, on 
the contrary, had no other difficulty in it than to endure 
thirft for one day. Antony, therefore, changed his mind, 
and ordering each man to take water along with him, took 
the mountain road by night. As there was not a fufficient 
number of velfels, fome conveyed their water in helmets, 
and others in bladders. 

The Parthians were informed of Antony's motions, and, 
contrary to cuftom, purfued him in the night. About fun- 
rife they came up with the rear, weary as it was with toil 
and watching ; for that night they had travelled thirty 
miles. In this condition they had to contend with' an un- 
expected enemy, and being at once obliged to fight and 
continue their march, their thirft became ftill more unfup- 
portable. At laft the front came up to a river, the water 
of which was cool and clear, but being fait and acrimonious 
it occafionedapain in the ftomach and bowels that had been 
heated and inflamed with thirft. The Mardian guide had, 
indeed, forewarned them of this, but the poor fellows re- 
jelling the information that was brought them,drank eager- 
ly of the ftream. Antony, running amongft the ranks, en- 
treated them to forbear but a little. He told them that 
there was another river at no great diftance, the water of 
which might be drank with fafety j and that the way was 
fo extremdy rocky and uneven,that it was impx)ilible for the 
enemy's cavalry to purfue.' At the fame time he founded a 
retreat to call eff fuch as were engaged with the enemy^ and 
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«ave the fignal for pitching their tents, that they migkt at 
Tcaft have the convenience of (hade. 

While their tents were fixing, and the Parthians, as ufual, 
retiring from the purfuit, Mithridates came again, and 
Alexander being fent out to him, he advifed that the 
Romans, after a little reft, fhould rife and make for the 
xiver, becaufe the Parthians did not propofe to carry their 
purfuit beyond it. Alexander reported this to Antony, and 
Mithridates being prefented witn as many phials and cups 
ot gold as he could conceal in his garments, once more left 
the camp. Antony, while it was yet day, ftruck his tents, 
and marched, unmolefted by the enemy. But fo dreadful 
a night as followed he had never pafled. Thofe who were 
known to be poflTeffed of gold or diver were flain and plun- 
dered, and the money that was conveyed in the baggage 
was made a prey of. Laft of all, Antony's baggage was 
feized, and the richeft bowls and tables were cut afunder and 
divided amongft the plunderers. The greateft terror and 
diflra6lion ran through the whole army, for it was con- 
cluded that the inroads of the enemy had occafioned this 
flight and confufion. Antony fent for one of his freedmen 
called Rhamnus, and made him fwear that he would flab 
him and cut off his head, whenever he Ihould command 
him, that he might neither fall alive into the hands of the 
enemy, nor be known when dead. While his friends were 
weeping around him, the Mardian guide gave him fome 
encouragement by telling him that the river was at hand, 
as he could perceive by the cool frefbnefs of the air that 
iflued from it, and that, of courfe, the troubles of his jour- 
ney would foon be at an end, as the night nearly was. — 
At the fame time he was informed that all thefe diforders 
had been occafioned by the avarice of the foldiers, and 
he, therefore ordered the fignal for encamping, that he 
might reftify his difordered army.* 

♦Plutarch does not in this placeappear to be fufficiently informed. 
The caufe of this tumult in the army cauld not be the avarice of 
the foldiers only, fmce that might have operated long before, and at 
a time when they were capable of rtijoying money. Their obje£b 
now was the prefer^ation of life ; and it was not wealth but water 
that they wanted. We muft look for the caufe of this diforder then 
in fome other circumftance ; and that probably was the report of 
their general's delpair,or poflibly of his death ; tor, otherwifc, they. 
'would hardly have plundered his baggage. The fidelity and affec* 
tion they had (hown him la all th:ir diftreffes, afford a fuEckal^ 
mr^unieAt on this behalf. 
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It was now day light, and as foon as the trooos wer^ 
brought to a little order, the Parthians once more oegan to 
harafs the rear. The fignal was therefore given to the 
light troops to enjjage, and the heavy armed received thik 
arrows under a roof of fliields as before. The Parthians,' 
however, ilurrt not come any more to clbfe engagement, 
and wlien the front had advanced a little farther, the rivet 
was in fight. Antony firll drew up the cavalry on thft 
banks to carry over the weak and wounded. The combat 
was now over, and the ihirfty could enjoy their water in 
quiet. At fight of the i ivei the Parthians unftrung their 
bows, and, with the higheft encomiums on their hravery, 
bade their enemies pafs over in peace. They did fo, anj 
after the neceflTary rcfrefhments, proceeded on their marchy 
without much confidence in the Parthian praife or prq- 
fclTions. Within fix days from the lafi battle they arrivedat 
the river Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia.- 
This river, on account of the depth and ftrength of its 
current, Teemed difficult to pafs, and a rumor, moreover, 
ran through the army that the enemy was there in ambuf- 
cade, to attack them as they forded it. However, they 
paffed over in fafety, and when they fet foot in Armenia, 
with the'avidity of mariners when they firfl: come on fhort, 
they ki (fed the ground in adoration, and embraced each 
other with a pleafure that could only exprefs itfelf in tearsL 
The ill confequences of their former extremities, however, 
difcovered themfelves even here ; for as they now pafled 
througli a country of plenty and profufion, tneir too great 
indulgencies threw them into the dropfy and the cholic. 
Antony, on reviewing his army, found that he had loft 
twenty thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, motethaa 
half of which had not died in battle, but by ficknefs. They 
had been twentyfeven days in their return from Phraatae, 
and had beaten the Parthians in eighteen engagements ; but 
thele vi61ories were by no means complete, becaufe they 
€ould not profecute their advantages by purfuit. 

Hence it is evidsnt, that Artavafdes deprived Antony o^ 
the fruits of his Parthian expedition ; for had he been af- 
fifted by the fixteen thoufand horfe which he t€>ok with him 
out of Media (who were armed like the Parthians, and 
accuflomcd to fight with them) after the Romans had beatea. 
them in fet battles, this cavalry might have taken up the- 
purfuit, and harrafied them in fuch a manner, that they 
eould not fo often have rallied^ and returned to the charn^.. 
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All, therefore, were exciting Antony to revenge hi mfelf on 
Artavafdes. But he followed better counfels, and in his 
prefent weak and indigent condition, he did not think 
proper to withhold the ufual refpeft and honors he had 
paid him. But when he came into Armenia on another 
occafion, after having drawn him to a meeting by fair 
promifes and invitations, he feized and carried him bound 
to Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal proceflion. 
The Ronrans were offended at this triumph, and at Antony 
who had thus transferred the principal honors of their 
country to Egypt, for the gratification of Cleopatra.— 
Thefe things, however, happened in a later period of 
Antony's life. 

The feverity of the winter, and perpetual fnows,werc fo 
deftru6tive to the troops, that, in his march, he loft eight 
thoufand men. Accompanied by a fmall party, he went 
down to the fea coaft, and in a fort between Berytus and 
Sidon, called the IVhite Hair^* he waited for Cleopatra, 
To divert his impatience on her delay, he had recourfe to 
feftivity and intoxication ; and he would frequently, over 
his cups, ftart up from his feat, and run leaping and 
dancing to look out for her approach. At length ihe came, 
and brought with her a large quantity of money and cloth- 
ing for the army. Some, however, nave aflerted that flic 
brought nothing but the clothes, and that Antony fuppli- 
cd the money, though he gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between Phraates 
and. the king of the Medes, occafioned, as it is faid,by the 
divifion of the Roman fpoils, and the latter was apprehen- 
fiyc of lofing his kingdom. He therefore fent to Antony an 
offer of his affiftance againft the Parthians. Antony, who 
concluded that he had failed of conquering the Parthians 
only through want of cavalry and bowmen, and would here 
feem rather to confer than to receive a favor, determined 
once more to return to Armenia,and, after joining the king 
of the Medes at the river Araxes, to renew the war. 

Oftavia, who was ftill at Rome, now expreffed a defire 
ofvifiting Antony, and Caefargave her his permiflion, not 
according to the general opinion, merely to oblige her, but 
that the ill treatment and negle<5t which he concluded fhe 
Should meet with, might give him a pretence for renewing 
tbc^ war. When (he arrived at Athens, (he received letters 
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from Antony, commanding her to continue there, and ac- 
quainting her with his new expedition. Thefe letters 
mortified her, for (he fufpetled the expedition to be nothing 
more than a pretence ; however, (he wrote to him, and de- 
fired he would fend his commands where (he (hould leave 
the prefents (he had brought. Thefe prefents con(i(led of 
dotning for the army, bealh of burden, money, and gifts 
for his officers and friends. Befides thefe, (he had brought 
two thoufand picked men, fully equipped and armed for 
the general's cohort. Oflavia fent this letter by Niger, a 
friend of Antony's, who did not fail to pay her the com^ 
pliments (he delerved, but reprelented her to Antony In 
the moft agreeable light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival . She was apprehen(ive that 
if ihe came to Antony, the refpe£lable gravity of her man- 
ners, added to the authority and interell of Cjefar, would, 
tarry off her hu(band. She therefore pretended to be dy- 
ing for the love of Antony, and to give a color to her 
pretence, (he ematiated herfelf by abftinence. At his 
approach (he taught her eye to exprefs an agreeable fur- 
prife, and when he left her, (he put on the look of languiib- 
ment and dejeflion. Sometimes (he would endeavor to 
weep, and then, as if (he wi(hed ?o hide the tear front her 
tender Antony, (he affected to wipe it off unfeen. 

Antony was, all this while, preparing for his Median 
expedition, and Cleopatra's creatures and dependants did 
not fail to reproach his unfeeling heart, which could fuffer 
Ihe woman whofe life was wrapped up in his, to die for his 
fiike. Oftavia's marriage, they faid, was a mere political 
convenience, and it was enough for her that ihe liad the 
honor of being called his wife : Poor Cleopatra, though 
quieen of a mighty nation, was called nothing more ma . 
his miftrefs ; yet even with this, for the fake of his fociety 
(he could be content ; but of that fociety whenever fle 
(hould be deprived, it would deprive her of life, Thefe 
infinuations to totally unmanned him, that through fear of 
Cleopatra's putting an end to her life, he returned to E- 
gypt, and put off the Mede till fummer, though at that 
time the Parthian affairs were faid to be in a feditious and 
diforderly (ituation. At length, however he went into 
Armenia, and after entering into alliance with the Mede» 
and betrothing one of Cleopatra's fons to a daughter of 
his who was very young, he returned, that he might at« 
tfnd to the civil war, ' 
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When 06lavia returned from AthcnSjCaefar looked upoft 
the treatment (he had met with as a mark of the greateft 
contempt, and he, therefore, ordered her to retire and live 
dlone. However, (he refufed to quit her hufband*s houfc 
and moreover entreatedCaefar by no means to have recourfe 
to arms merely on her account. It would be infamous, ihe 
iaid, for the two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve the 
people in a civil war, one for the love ot a woman, and the 
other out of jealoufy. By her own conduct ftie added 
weight to her expoftulations. She kept iip the dignity of 
Antony's houfe, and took the fame care of his children, as 
well thofe that he had by Fulvia as her own, that (he could 
poflibly have taken, had he been piefent. Antony's friends 
who were fent to Roirte to folicit honors or tranfa^ bufi- 
ncfe, flie kindly entertaiiied, and uled her beft offices with 
Csefar to obtain what they requcded. Yet even by this 
condodl fhe was hurting Antony, contrary to her inclina- 
tion. His injurious treatment of fuch a woman excited a 
general indignation ; and the diftributlon he had made to 
fiis children in Alexandria, carried with it fomething To 
imperious and fo difparaging to the Romans, that it in- 
creafed that indignation not a little. The manner of doing 
it was extremely obnoxious. He fummoned the people to 
the place of public exercife, and ordering two golden cliairs 
to be placed on a tribunal of filver, one forhimielf,and the 
other for Cleopatra, befide lower feats for the children, he 
announced her queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa and Ccelo- 
fyria, and nominated Cailario,her fon by Cxiar the dicta- 
tor, her colleague. The fons fhe had by him he entitled 
Kings of Kings,and Alexander he gave Armenia and Me- 
dra, together with Parthia, when it (hould be conquered. 
To Piwemy he gave Phoenicia, Syria and Cilicia. At the 
fame time tlie children made their appearance, Alexander 
in a Median drefs, with the turban and tiaia *, and Ptolemy 
in the long cloak and ilippers, with a bonnet encircled by 
«- diadem. The latter was drefTed like tlie fuccclfors uf 
Alexander ; the former like the Median and Arraeiiiau 
kings. When the children faluted their parents, one^ai 
•Ctended by Armenian, the other by Macedonian guards. 
Cleopatra on this, and on other public occaiions, wore tJie 
/acred robe of l/is,* and afFe6led to give audieni^x to tlic 
people in the charafler and name of the AVw IJts. 

♦ This robe was of all colors, to fignify the univerfality of t^ 
£oddc£i'sialluejice. The robe of Ofiris was of one color only. 
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Caefar expatiated on thefe things in the fenate, and by 
frequent accufations, incenfed the people againft Antony. 
Antony did not fail to recriminate by his deputies. In 
the firft place,he charged Cafar with wrefting Sicily out of 
the hands of Pompey, and not dividing it with him. His 
next charge was, that Caefar had never returned the fhips 
he had borrowed of him ; a third, that after reducing his 
•colleague Lepidus to the condition of a private man, he 
had taken to himfelf his army, his province, and his tri- 
butes ; ladly, that he had didributed almoftall the lands in 
Italy among his own foldiers, and had left nothing for his. 
To thefe Caefar made anfwer, that Lepidus was reduced, 
from an incapacity of fuftaininghis government ; that what 
he hadacquired by war he was ready to divide with Anto- 
ny, and at the fame time he expefted to fhare Armenia with 
him ; that his foldiers had no right to lands in Italy be- 
xraufe Media and Armenia, which by their bravery they 
had added to theRoman empire,had been allotted to them. 

Antony being informed of thefe things in Armenia, im- 
mediately fentCanidius to the fea coaft with /ixteen legions. 
In the mean time he went toEphefus attended by Cltopatra. 
There he aflembled his fleet, which confifted of eight hun- 
dred fliips of burden, whereof Cleopatra furriiSied two 
hundredjbefide twenty thoufand talents, anjj provi^ons for 
thewholearmy. Antony, by the advice of Domitius and 
fome other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, 
and there to -wait the event of the war. But the queen, ap- 
prehenfive that a reconciliation might take place, through 
the mediation of 06tavia, by means of large bribes drew 
-over Canidius to her intereft. She prevailed on him to rep- 
•refent to Antony, that it was unreafonable to refufe {o pow- 
erful an auxiliary the privilege of being prefentat the war; 
that her prefcnce was even neceflary to animate and en- 
courage the Egyptians, who made fo confiderable a part of 
his naval force ; nor was Cleopatra, in point of abilities,in- 
ferior to any of the princes his allies ; fince ihe had not 
only been a long time at the head of a confiderable king- 
'dombut by her intercourfe with him,had learnt the admin- 
•iitration of the greateft affairs, Thefe remonftrances, as 
the Fates had decreed every thing for Caefar, had thede- 
•fired effect, and they failed together for Samos, where they 
indulged in every fpecies of luxury. For at the fame time 
tksit the kings, governors, dates, and provinces, between 
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*Syria, the Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria,* were com- 
^manded to fend their contributions to the war, the whole 
tribe of players and raiificians were ordered to repair to 
Samos ; and while almoft the whole world befide was vent- 
ing its anguifh in groans and tears, that ifland ak>newas 
piping and dancing. The feveral cities fent oxen for fa- 
crifice, and kings contended in the magnificence of their 
prcfents and entertainments. So that it was natural to 
fay, ** What kind of figure will thefe people make in their 
^* triumph, when their very preparations for war are fo 
«fplendid!'» 

When thefe things were over, he gave Priene for the 
refidence of the players and muficians, and failed for Ath- 
ens, where he once more renewed the farce of public en- 
tertainments. The Athenians had treated 06tavia, when 
ihe was at Athens, with the higheft refpe6l ; and Cleopa- 
tra, jealous of the honors (he had received, endeavored to 
court the people by every mark of favor. The people in 
return decreed her public honors, and fent a deputation te 
wait on her with the decree. At the head of tliis depu- 
tation was Antony himfelf, in character of a citizen of 
Athens, and he was prolocutoron the occafion. 

In the mean time he fent fome of his people to turn 
Oftavia out of his houfe at Rome. When fhe left it, it is 
faid ihe took with her all his children {except the eldeft 
by Fulvia, who attended him) and deplored the feverity of 
her fate with tears, under the apprehenfion that (he would 
be looked upon as one of the caufes of the civil war. The 
Komans pitied her fufferings, but ftill more the folly of 
Antony, particularly fuch as had feen Cleopatra ; for (he 
was by no means preferable to 06lavia, either on account 
of her youth or beauty. 

When Caefar was informed of the celerity and magnifi- 
cence of Antony*s preparations, he was afraid of being 
forced into the war that fummer. This would have been 
very inconvenient for him, as he was in want of almoft 
every thing, and the levies of money occafioned a general 
diflatisfadlion. The whole body of the people M'ere taxed 
one fourth of their income, and the fonsof freedmen one 
eighth. This occafioned the greatefl clamor and confu- 

* As a mountain of no note in Attica does not feem proper to be 
mentioned with great kingdoms and provinces, it is fuppofed that 
vh: ought to read Jllyria inftead of Lauria, Illyria is. afterwards 
-mentioned as the boundary of Antony's dominions on that fide. 

Vol. V. S 
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fion in Italy, and Antony certainly committed a very great 
overfight in negk^ing the advantage. By his unaccount- 
able delays he gave Cxiaran opportunity both- to complete 
hi& preparations, andappeafie the minds of the people. When 
the money was demanded, they murmured and mutined ; 
bujt after it was once paid, they thought of it no longer. 

Titius andPlaucus, men of confular dignity^ and Anto- 
ny's principal friends,beiag ill ufed byCleopatra.on account 
of their oppo/ing her flay in the army, abandoned himand 
went over to Caefar. As they knew the contents of Antony 's 
will, they prefently made him acquainted with them. This 
will was lodged in the hands of the veflals ; and when Cxfar 
demanded it they refufed to fend it ; adding, that if he was 
determined to have it^ he muft come and take it himfelf. 
Accordingly he went and took it. Firft of all he read it 
over to himfelf, and remarked fuch paJQTages as were moft 
liable to cenfure. Afterwards, he read it in the ienate, and 
tjiis gave a general ofi'ence.* It feemed tq the greatfift part 
an abfurdand unprecedented thing that a man fhouldiufieF 
in his life, for what he ordered to be done after his death. 
Cxfar dwelt pacticularly on the orders he had given- con- 
cerning his funeral. For in cafe he died at Rome, he had 
directed his body to be carried in proceijion through the 
/oiTZfw,. and- afterwards conveyed to Alexandria to Cieppa- 
tra Calvifius, a retainer of Ca^far's, alfo accufed him of 
having given to Cleopatra the Pergamenian library, which 
coofifted of two hundred thousand volumes ; and added, 
that once, when they Cupped in public, Antony rofe and 
trode on. Cleopatra's foot-f by way of iignal for fome ren- 
dezvous. H« a(I<:rted, moreover, tiiat. he fuffered the 
Ephefians in his:prefencc to. call Cleopatra fovereiga ; and 
that when he was prefidingat the ad minift ration of public 
affairs, attended by fevei al tetra>r<:hs and kings, he receiv- 
ed love letters from her encloi'cd ifl-otiyx and cryfbal, and 
there perufed them, Beiides, wlieo Furnias, aman of great 
dignity, and one of tlie ablefi of the Roman orators, was 
fpeaking in public, Cleopatra was carried through theyb- 
.rum in a litter ; upon wliich Antony immediately flarted 

♦ This was an aft of moft injurious violence. Nothing could 
be more facred than a will depofited in the hands of the vellals. 

+ T^ijSio TH? iro^u^. The former Englifh tranflator fays, that 
Antony took hold of her feet andhnndUd them. Whatever id«a he migiifc 
have of Antony's familiarity, be ought not, furcly, to hav« been k> 
familiar with i?lutatr.h. * 
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up, and Tio longer paying his attention to thecaufe, ac- 
companied her, leaning on the litter as he walked. 

The veracity of Calvifius, in thefe accufations, was, nev- 
crthelefs, fufpe6led. The friends of Antony folicited the 
people in his behalf, and defpatch'ed Geminius^ one ot their 
number, to put him on his guard againft the abrogation of 
Jiis power, and his being declared an enemy to the Roman 
people. Geminius failed into Greece, and, on his arrival, 
was fufpefted by Cleopatra as an agent of 06lavius*s. On 
this account he was contcmptuou fly treated, and the lowefl: 
/eats were afligned him at the public fuppers. This, how- 
ever, lie bore for fome time with patience, in hopes of ob- 
taining an interview with Antony ; but being publicly 
called upon to declare the caufe of his coming, he anfwered, 
** That one part of the caufe would require to be commu- 
** nicafted at a fober hour, but the other part could not be 
** mifiaken, whether a man were drunk or fober ; for it 
** was clear tliat all things would go well, if Cleopatra re- 
** tired into Egypt," Antony was extremely chagrined ; 
and Cleopatra faid, ** You have done very well, Geminius, 
'* to contefs without being put to the torture." Geminius 
foon after withdrew, and returned to Rome. Many more 
of Antony's friends were driven off by the creatures of 
Cleopatra, when they could no longer endure their info- 
lenoe and fcurrility. Amongft the reft were Marcus Si- 
ianus, m\d Dellius the hiitorian. The latter informs us, 
that Cleopatra had a deiign upon his life, as he was told by 
Glaucus the phyfician ; bccauie he had once affronted her 
at fupper, by faying, that while Sarracntus was drinking 
Palernian at Rome, they vvere obliged to take up with 
vinegar. Sarmentus was a boy of Caefar's, one of thofe 
creatures whom the Romans call Delicta. 

When Caefar had made his preparations, it was decreed 
that war (hould be declared againft Cleopatra ; for that 
Antony could not be faid to poiTefs that power which he 
had already given up to a woman. Caefar obferved, that 
he was like a man under enchantment, who has no longer 
any power over himfclf. It was not he, with whom they 
were going to war, but Mardion the eunucJi,and Pothimis ; 
Iris, Cleopatra's woman, and Charniion ; for thefe had 
the principal direftion of aflairs. Several prodigies are 
faid to have happened previous this war. Pifaurum, a 
colony of Antony'^a.tbe Adriatic, was fwallowed up by 
•n earthquake. Antony's ftatue in Alba was covered with 
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iweat for many days, wliich returned th6ugh it was fre- 
quently wiped off. While he was at Patrse, the temple of 
Hercules was fet on fire by lightning ; and at Athens the 
ilatuc of Bacchus was carried by a whirlwind from the 
Gigantomachia into the theatre. Thefe things concerned 
Antony the more nearly, as he affe6ted to be a defcendant 
of Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus, infomuch that he 
was called the younger Bacchus. The fame wind threw 
down the colollal (tatues of £umenes and Attalus, called 
the Antonii, while the reft were unmoved. And in Cle- 
opatra's royal galley, which was called Amonias^ a terri- 
ble phenomenon appeared. Some fwallows had built their 
nefts in the ftern, and others drove them away and de- 
flroyed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had no 
fewer than fivehundred armed veffels, magnificently adorn* 
cd, and furniflied with eight or ten banks of oars. He 
hady moreover, an hundred thoiifand foot, and twelve 
thoufand horfe. The auxiliary kings, who fought under 
his banners, were Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondemus of the 
Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of 
Paphlagonia, Mithridales of Commagene, and Adallus of 
Thrace. Thofe who did not attend in perfon, but fent 
fupplies, were Polemo of Pontus, Malchus of Arabia,Herod 
of Judea, and Amyntas king of Lycaonia and Galatia. 
Beiide thefe he had fupplies alfo from the king of theMedes. 
— Caefar had two hundred and fifty men of war, eighty 
thoufand foot, and an equal number of horfe with the 
enemy. Antony's dominions lay from the Euphrates and 
Armenia, to the Ionian Sea and lllyria : Caefar's extended 
from lllyria to the Weftern Ocean, and from that again to 
the Tufcan and Sicilian Sea. He had likewife all that part 
of Africa which lies oppofite to Italy, Gaul, and Spain, as 
far as the Pillars of Hercules. The reft of that countr)', 
from Cyrene to Ethiopia, was in the pofleflion of Antony. 

But fuch a (lave was he to the will of a woman, that 
though much fuperior at land, to gratify her, he put his 
whole confidence in the navy j notwithftanding that the 
ihips had not half their complement of men, and the officers 
were obliged to prefs and pick up in Greece vagrants, afs 
drivers, reapers, and boys. Nor could they make up their 
numbers even with thefe, but many of the fhips were ftill 
almoft empty. Caefar's ihips, which were not high built 
•r fplendidly fet off for fboW| but tight good fUilersy velt 
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iminned and equipped, continued in the harbors of Taren- 
mm and Brundufium. Fr*m thence he (ent to Antony, 
defiring he would meet him with his forces, that no time 
might be loft ; oiferiagatthe fame time to leave the ports 
and harbors free for his landinj^, and to withdraw his ar- 
my a day's journey on horfeback, that he might make 
good his encampment. To this Antony returned a haughty 
-anfwer^ and though he was the older man, challenged 
Caefar to fingie combat ; or, if lie ihould decline this, he 
might meet him at Pharfalia, and decide it where Caefar 
and Pompey had done before. Caefar prevented this ; for 
while Antony made for A^ium, which is now called Ni- 
copoHs, he croffed the Ionian, and feized on Toryne, a 
place in Epirus. Antony was diftreiTed on finding this, 
Decaufe he was without his infantry ; but Cleopatra made 
a jeft of it, and afked him if it was fo very dreadful a 
thing that Csefar was got into the Lad/e #• 

Antony, as foon as it was day light, perceived the ene- 
my making up to him ; and, fearing that his ill manned 
veflels would be unable to ftand the attack, he armed the 
rowers, and placed them on the decks to make a fhow, 
with the. oars fufpended on each fide of the veiTels, he pro- 
ceeded in this mock form of battle towards A^ium. Cae- 
far was deceived by the ftratagem, and retired. The wa- 
ter about Cacfar's camp was both fcarce and bad> and An- 
tony had the addrcfs to cut off the little that they had. 

It was much abottt this time that, contrary to the inclina- 
tion of Cleopatra, he a6tcd fo generous a part By Domitius. 
The latter, even when he haid a fever upon niray took a 
fmall boat, and went over to Caefar : Antony, though he 
could not but refcnt this, fent after him his baggage, his 
friends arid fervants, and Domitius, as if it had been for 
grief that his treachery was difcovered, died very foon af- 
ter, f Amyntas and Deiotarus likewife went over to Caefar.. 

Antony's fleet was fo very unl'uecefsful, and fo unfit for 
fervicc that he was obliged at laft to think of his land for- 
ces ; and Canidius, who had been retained in the interelb 

♦ In Greek, Toryne. 

+ Pjutarch feems to be ill informed about this matter. It re moft 
probable that L/omitius one of,the firmcft friends of Antony, was 
delirious when he went over to Caefar, ?nd that Antony was fcnfl- 
ble of this when he fent his attend3ntB after him. It is poffible, at 
the fame time, that, -when he retvimedto biofelf, the feife ef hii de- 
fcrtion might occafion hn death* 

5 » 2 
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of Cleopatra, now changing his mind, thought it nectSatf 
that fhe fhould be fent away, and that Antony (hould retire 
into. Thrace or Macedonia, to decide it in the field. Thefe- 
places were thought of the rather, becaufe Dicomes, king 
of the Getae, had «flFered to aflift Antony with a large amy. 
To give up the Tea to Caefar, who, in his Sicilian wars, had 
acquired fe much experience upon it, he faid, would be no 
difgracc ; but to give up the advantage which fo able a gen- 
eral as himfelt might make of his land forces, and wafle 
the ftrength of fo many legions in ufelefs draughts for the 
fea fervice, would be inftnitely abfurd* Cleopatra, how- 
ever, prevailed for the decifion by fea ; though her motive 
was not the fuperior chance of viftory, but, in cafe of be- 
ing vanquiftied, the better opportunity to cfcape. 

There was a neck of land that lay between Antony^ 
camp and his ^eet, along which he ufed to go frequently 
from one to the other. Caefar was informed by a domedic 
how eafy it might be to feize Antony in this paOTage, and 
he fent a party to lie in wait for that purpofe. They weiae 
fo near cariying their point, that they feized the perfon 
who went before Antony, and had they not been too hafty,. 
he mufl have fallen, into their hands, for it was with the 
greated difficulty that he made his efcape by flight. 

After it was determined to decide the affair by fea, they 
fet fire to all the Egyptian veflels except fixty. The beu 
and larged fhips, from three banks of oars to ten, were fe- 
ledledy and thefe had their proper complement of men, for 
they VI ere fupplied with twenty theufand foot,and two thou- 
fand archers. Upon this a veteran warrior, an experienced 
•fficer in the infantry, who had often fought under Anto- 
ny, and whofe body was covered with fears, cried, pointing 
to thofe fears, ** Why will you general, diftruft tlieie honeit 
** wounds, and reft your hopes on thofe villainous wooden 
** bottoms ? Let the Egyptians and the Phoenicians fkir- 
** mifti at fea j but give us at leaft the land ; for there it is 
•'.that we have learnt to conquer or to die." Antony 
made no anfwer, but feemed to encourage him by the mo- 
tions of his hand and head ; though, at the fame time, he 
had no great confidence himfelf ; for when the pilots would 
have left the fails behind,, he ordered them to take them 
all on board, pretending, indeed, that it ftiould be done to 
purfue the enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following days the fea ran too high 
^r an engagero«nt ; but on the £fch the weather was mt. 
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9thd the fea calm. Antony and Popllcola led the right wing^ 
Coelius the left, and Marcus 06lavius, and Marcus Jufteius 
commanded the centre. Caefar had given his left wing to 
Agrippa, and led the right himfelf. Antony's land forces 
were commanded by Canidius^and^Cseiar'st remained quiet 
on the Ihore, under the command of Taurus. As to the 
generals themfelves, Antony was rowed about in a liglit 
YeflTel, ordering his men, on account of the weight of their 
veflels, to keep their ground, and fight as fteadily as if they 
were at land. He ordered his pilots to fland as firm as if 
they were at anchor, in that pofition to receive the attacks 
of the enemy, and by all means to avoid the difadvantage 
. of the ftraits. Caefar, when the left his tent before day, to 
review his fleet, met a man who was .driving an afs. Upon 
afking his name, the man anfwered, my name is Eutychus, 
and the name of my afs is Nicon.* I'he place where he 
met him was afterwards adorned with trpphiesof the beaks 
of (hips, and there he placed the fiatue oi the afs and his 
driver in brafs. After having reviewed the whole fleet, and 
taken his poft in the right wing, he attended to the fleet of 
the enemy, which he was furprifed to find fteady and mo- 
tionJefs, as if it lay at anchor. For fome time he was of 
opinion that it was fo, and for that reafon, he kept back 
his fleet at the diflance of eight furlongs. About noon 
there was a brilk gale from the fea, and Antony's forces 
being impatient for the combat, and trufting to the height 
and bulk of their veflels, which they thought would render 
them invincible, put the left wing in motion. Csfar re- 
joiced at the fight of this, and kept back his right wing, 
that he might the more eft'edlually draw them out to the 
open fea, where his light gallies could eafily furround the 
heavy hsflf manned velTels of the enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violence or impetu* 
ofity ; for Antony's (hips were too heavy for that kijid of 
rapid impreflTion which, however, is very nece(rary for 
the breach of the enemy's veflel. On the other hand,. 
Caefar's (hips durft neither encounter head to ^ead with 
Antony's, on account of the firength and roughnefs of their 
beaks, nor yet attack them on th« fides, fince, by means of 
their weight, they would eafily have broken their beaks,, 
which were made of large fquare pieces of tinaber fafiened 
tQ each other with iron cramps. The engagement, there- 

* Good Fortune and Vi6lory. 
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fore, was like a battle at land, rather than a fca fight, or, 
more properly, like the ftorming of a town ; for there were 
generally three or more (hips of Caefar's about one of An*i 
tony*s, affauUing it with pikes, javelins, and fire brands, 
while Antony's men, out of their wooden towers,* threur 
weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrippa opened 
his left wing with a defign to lurround the enemy, and 
Poplicola, in his endeavor to prevent him, was feparated 
from the main body,which threw it into diforder,while, at 
the fame time, it was attacked with great vigor by Arrun- 
tius.f When things were in this fituation, and nothing 
decifive was yet efFeCtcd,Cleopatra*s fixty (hips on a fudden 
hoihed their fails, and fairly took to flight through th^ 
midft of the combatants ; for they were placed in the rear 
of the large veflels, and by breaking tlieirway throiig^h 
them, they occafioned no fmall confufion. The enemy faw 
them,with aftoni(hment,making their way with a ^rwind 
for the Peloponnefus. Antony, on this occafion, forgot 
both the'general and the man ; and, as fome author has 
pleafantly obferved, that a louver* s foul lives in the body of 
his miftrefs^ fo, as if he had been abfolutely incorporated 
with her, he fuffered her to carry him foul and body away. 
No fooner did he fee her veflel hoifting lai1,than forgetting 
every other obje6l, forgetting thofe brave friends that were 
(bedding their blood in his caufe, he took a five oared gaU 
ley, aiul» accompanied only by Alexander the Svrian and 
Scelliusj followed her who was the firft caufe,and now the 
accomplKher of his ruin. Herowndeftruftion was certain, 
and he voluntarily involved himfclf in her fate. 

When fhe faw him coming, fhe put up a fignal in her vef- 
fel, on which he foonwent aboard ; ndther of tfeem could 
look each other in the face, and Antony fat down at the 
head of the (hip, where he remained in fombre filence, 
holding his head between his hands. In the mean time 
Cx-far's light (hips that were in purfuit of Antony, came 
in fight. Upon this he ordered his pilot to tack about and 
meet them; but they all declined theengagement,and made 
off, except Eurycles the Lacedaemonian, who (hook his 
lance at nim in a menacing manner on the deck. Antony, 
ftandin; at the head of his galley, cried, ** Who art thou 
" that thuspurfucrt Antony ?'* He anfwered, "lam Eu- 

*His Hiips are fo called on account of their tallncfs* 
\ Arruntius mud have commanded ()«iar'» ccutre, tliough that; 
circumftance is not mentioned. 
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•' rycles the fon of Lachares, and follow the fortunes of 
«* Caefar to revenge my father's death." This Lachares 
Antony had beheaded lor a robbery. Eurycles, however, 
did not attack Antony's veflel, but fell upon the other ad- 
miral galley (for there were two of that rank) and by the 
fhock turned her round. He took that veflel and another 
which contained Antony's moft valuable plate and furni- 
ture. When Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to the 
fame penfivepofture ; and continuing thus for three days, 
during which, either through fliame or refentment, he re- 
fufed to fee Cleopatra, he arrived at Taenarus. There the 
women who attended them, firft brought them to fpeak to 
each other, then to dine together, and not long after as it 
may be fuppofed to fleep together. At laft, feveral of his 
tranfports,and fome of his friends who had efcaped from the 
defeat, came up with liim, and informed him that his fleet 
was totally deftroycd, but that his land forces were yet un- 
hurt. Hereupon he fent orders to Canidius immediately to 
march liis army through Macedonia into Afia. As for him- 
felf, he determined to fail from Taenarus into Africa, and 
dividing one fhip load of treafure amoH^fl his friends, he 
defired them to provide for their own fafety. They refufed 
the treafure,and exprefled their forrpw in tears ; while An- 
tony, with the kindeft and moft humane confolations, en- 
treated them to except it, and difmifled thepi with letters of 
recommendation to his agent at Corinth, whom he ordered 
to give them refuge till they could be reconciled to Caefar. 
ThisagentwasTheophilus the father of HipparchuSjwhohad 
great intereft with Antony ; but was the firft of his freedmen 
that went over to Caefar, He afterwards fettled at Corinth. 
In this pofture were the affairs of Antony. After his 
fleet at Allium had long ftruggled with Caefar's, a hard 
gale which blew right ahead of the fhips, obliged them to 
give out about four in the afternoon. About five thoufand 
men were (lain in the adion, and Caefar, according to his 
own account, took three hundred fhips. Antony's flight 
was obferved by few, and to thofe who had not feen it, it 
was at firft incredible. They could not poffibly believe that 
a general, who had nineteen legions and twelve thoufand 
horfe,a general to whom viciffitude of fortune was nothing 
new, would fo bafely defert them. His foldiers had an 
inexprellible defire to fee him, and flill expedling that he 
would appear in fome part or other, gave the ftrongefl 
tedimony of tb^ir courage and fidelity. . Nay, when th*y 
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were even convinced thdt he was irrecoverably fled, thqr 
continued embodied for feven days, and would notliftcn 
to the ambafladors of C«far. At laft, however, when 
Canidius who commanded them fled from the camp by 
night, and when they were abandoned by their principal 
officers, they fiirren^ered to Caefar. 

After this great fuccefs, Caelar failed for Athens. The 
cities of Greece he found in extreme poverty ; f«r they had 
been plundered of their cattle and every thing clfe before 
tlie war. He, therefore, not only admitted them to fa- 
vor, but made a diftribution amongft them of the remain- 
der of the corn which had been provided for die war. My 
great grandfather Nicarchus ufed to relate, tliat as the 
inhabitants of Chaeronea had no horfes, they were com- 
pelled to carry a certain quantity of corn on their fhouWers 
to the fea coaft as far as Anticyra, and were driven byfol- 
diers with ftripes like fo many beafls of burden. This, 
however, was done but once ; for when the -corn was 
meafured a fccond time, and they were preparing to carry 
it, news came of Antony's defeat, and this faved the city 
from further hardfhips ; for the commiiraries and foldiers 
immediately took to flight, and left the poor inhatntants 
to fhare the corn amongft thcmfclves. 

When Antony, arrived in Libya, he fent Cleopatra from 
ParaptOBium into Egypt, and retired to a melancholy 4cf- 
-epf, where he wandered up and down, with only two at- 
tendants. One of thefe was Ariftocratesthe Greek rheto- 
rician : The other was Lucilius, concerntrijg whom it has 
been mentioned in another place, that, to favor the efcape 
of Brutus at the battle of Philippi, he affumed his narae, 
and fufl^ered himfelf to be taken. Antony faved him,and 
he was io grateful, that he attended him to the laft. 

When Antony was informed that he who OHnraanded 
his troops in Libya was gone over to the enemy, he at- 
tempted to lay violent hands on himfelf; but he was pre- 
vented by his friends, who conveyed him to Alexanaria, 
where he foundCleopatraengagedina very boldenterprife. 

Between the Red ^eaand the Egyptian, there is anlfthmus 
which divides Afia from Africa,and vvhich,in the narroweft 
partjis about three hundred furlongs in breadth. Cleopatra 
had formed a defign of drawing her galleys over this part 
into the Red Sea, and purpofed with all her wealth and 
forces to feek fome remote country,where (he might neither 
be reduced to flavery, nor involved in war. However, the 
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£rft galleys that were carried over, being burnt by the 
-Arabians of Pet ra,* and Antony not knowing that his 
land forces were difperfed, (he gave up this enterprife, and 
began to fortify the avenues of her kingdona. Antony in 
the mean time forfookthe city and the fociety of his friends, 
and retired to a fmali houfe which he had buik himfelf near 
Pharos,on>a mound he had cait up in the fea. In this place, 
fequedered from all commerce with mankind,Jie aflfected to 
live like Timon, becaufe there was a refemblance iiii tlieir 
fortunes. He had been deferted by his friends, and their iow 
gratitude had put him out of humor with his own fpecics. 
This Timon was a. citizen of Athens, and lived about 
the time of the Peloponnelian war, as appears from the 
comedies of Ari^^pnanes and Plato, in which, he isexpofed 
AS the hater of mankind. Yet, though he hated mankind 
in general, he careded the bold and impudent boy . Alci* 
blades, and being alked the reafon of this by Apemantus, 
who exprelled fome furprife at it, he anfwered, it was be- 
<:aufe heforefaw tliat he would plague the people of Athens. 
Apemantus was the only one he admitted to his focict)', 
«ind he was his friend in point of principle* At the fe<»ft 
of facrifices for the dead, thefe two dmed by themfelves, 
and when Apemantus obferved that the Icaft was exceUent, 
Timon anfwered, " It would be fo if you were not here." 
Onc:e in an alTembly of the people, he mounted tlie rolhnim, 
and the novelty of the thing occafioned an univerfal.nieoce 
and expe£hition, at length he laid, " People of Athens^ 
•* there is a figtree in my yard^ on which many worthy 
** citizens have hanged themfelves ; and as I have deter- 
** mined to build upon the fpot, Ithouaht it nece^Tary to 
" give this public notice, that (uch as cnoofe to have re^ 
** courfe to this tree for the aforefaid purpofe, may repair 
**ta it before it is cut down." He was buried at Habe 
near the fea, and the water furrounded his tomb in fucha 
manner that he was even then inacceflible to mankind. 
The following epitaph is infcribed on his monument : 

At laft, I've bid the knaves farewcU, 
Afk not my name — But go — to hell. 

It Is faid that he wrote this epitaph himfclf. That which 
is commonly repeated, was written by Callimachus. 

• Dion tells us, that the vefTcls which were burnt were not tliofc 
that were drawn over the Ifthmus, but fome that«.ha(l been built on 
that (ide. Lib. U. 
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My name is Timon ; knaves begone ! 
Curfe me, but come not near my ilone ! 

Thefe are forac of the many anecdotes we have concerning 
Timon. 

Canidius hirafelf brought Antony news of the defedlion 
cf his army. Soon after, he heard that Herod of Judea was 
gone over to Caefar with fome legions and cohorts, that 
feveral other powers had deferted his intereft, and,in ihort, 
that he had no foreign alTiftance to depend upon. None 
of thefe things, however, difturbed him ; for at once 
abandoning his hopes and his cares, he left his Timoniaa 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria ; where in the palace 
of Cleopatra, he once more entertained the citizens with 
his ufual feftivity and munificence. He gave the toga *virilis 
to Antyllus, his fon by Fulvia, and admitted Cleopatra's 
fon by Caefar into the order of young men. The enter- 
tainments on this occafion were infinitely pompous and 
magnificent, and lafted many days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before eflablifhed a ibcietj 
called The Inimitable Li'verSfOivfhich they were members; 
but they now inftituted another by no means inferior in 
fplendor or luxury, called the The Companions in Death, 
Their friends were admitted into this, and the time pafled 
in mutual treats and diverfions. Cleopatra, at the fame 
time, was making a colle6lion of poifonous drugs, and be- 
ing defirous to know which was leaft painful in the ope- 
ration, ftie tried them on the capital convicts. Such poi- 
fons as were quick in their operation fhe found to be at- 
tended with violent pain and convulfions ; fuch as were • 
milder were flow in their eflfedt ; flie, therefore, applied 
herfelfto the examination of venomous creatures, and 
caufed different kinds of them to be applied to different 
perfons under her own infpeclion. Thefe experimei\ts Ac 
repeated daily, and at length flie found that the bite of 
the afp was the moft eligible kind of death ; for it brought 
on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face was cov- 
ered with a gentle fweat, and the fenfes funk eafily into ftu- 
pefaftion ; and thbfe who were thus affefted fhowed the 
fame uneafinefs at being difturbed or awaked, that people 
do in the profoundeft natural fleep.* 

They both fent ambafladors to Cjefar in Afia. Cleopatn 
requefted Egypt for her children, and Antony only pcti- 

♦ Afpis fomniculofa. Sifeiu 
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tioned that he might be permitted to live as a private man 
in Egypt, or if that were too much, that he might retire to 
Athens. Deferted as they were by almoft all their friends, 
Jind hardly knowing in whom to confide, they were forced 
lo fend Euphronius, their children's tutor, on thisembaflTy. 
Alexis of Laodicea, who, by means of Timogenes, became 
acquainted with Antony at Rome, a man of great fkill in 
the Greek learning, and one of Cleopatra's chief agents in 
keeping Antony from 06tavia, he had before defpatched 
tQ Judea to detain Herod in his intereft. This man gave 
up Antony, and relying on Herod's intereft, had the con- 
fidence to appear before Caefar. The intereft of Herod, 
however, did not fave him ; for he was immediately car- 
ried in chains into his own country, and there put to death. 
Thus Antony had, at leaft, tlie fatisfadlion of feeing him 
punifhed for his perfidy. 

Caefar abfolutely rejected Antony's petition ; but he an- 
fwered Cleopatra, that ftie might expefel ^very favor from 
*liim, provided fhe either took off Antony, orbanifted him 
her dominions. At the fame time he fent Thyreus* to 
lier, who was one of his freedmen, andwhofe addrefs was 
not likely to carry his point, particularly as he came 
from a young conqueror to the court of a vain and ambi- 
tious queen, who had ftill the higheft opinion of her per- 
fonal charms, t As this ambaflador was indulged with 
audiences longer and more frequent than ufual, Antony- 
grew jealous, and having firft ordered him to be whippeid^ 
he fent him back to Cxfar with letters, wherein he inform- 
ed him, that he had been provoked by the infolenceof his 
freedman at a time when his misfortunes made him but too 

♦ Dion calls him Thyrfus. Antony and Cleopatra fent other ara- 
bafTadors to Caefar with offers of confiderablc treafures, and laft oC 
all Antony fent his fon Antyllus with l^rge fums of gold. Caefar, 
ivith that meannefs, which made a part of his chara£ler, took the 
gold, but granted him none of his requefts. Fearing, however, 
that defpair might put Antony upon the refolution of carrying the 
war into Spain or Gaul, or provoke him to burn the wealth that 
Cleopatra had been amafling, he fent this Thyreus to Alexandria. 

+ Dion fays, that Thyreus was inftrufted to make ufe of the 
fofteft addrefs, and to infmuatc that Caefar was captivated with her 
beauty. The objeft of this meafure was to prevail on her to take 
off Antony, while flie was flattered with theprofpeftof obtaining 
the conqueror. 

Vox.. V. T 
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prone to anger. " However," added he, *' you have a 
*' freedman of mine, Hipparchus, in your power, and if it 
** will be any fatisfa(Sion to you,ufehim in the fame man- 
*' ner." Cleopatra, that fhe might make fomc amends for 
her indifcretion, behaved to him afterwards with ^reatten- 
dernefs and refped:. She kept her birth day in a manner 
fuitable to their unhappy circumftances; but his was cel- 
ebrated with fuch magnificence, that many of the guefls 
who came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote fcveral let- 
ters to Caefar to inform him, that his prefence was necef- 
iary at Rome. This put off the war for fome time ; but 
as foon as the winter was over, Ciefar marched againft An- 
tony by the route of Syria, and fent his lieutenants on the 
fame bufinefs into Africa. When Pelufiiim was taken, it 
was rumored that Seleucus had delivered up the place with 
the connivance or confent of Cleopatra ; whereupon, the 
queen, in order to juftify herfelf, gave up the wife and 
children of Seleucus into the hands of Antony. Cleopa- 
tra had erected near the temple of His fome monuments of 
extraordinary fize and magnificence. To thefe (he reniov- 
ed her treafure, her gold, filver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, 
ivory, and cinnamon, together with a large quantity of 
flax, and a number of torches. Caifar was under fOme ap- 
prehenfions about this immenfe wealth, left, upon fome 
ladden emergency, (he (hould fet fire to the whole. For 
this reafon he was continually fending meflcngers to her 
with afllirances of gentle and honorable treatment. While 
in the mean time he haltened to the city with his army. 

When lie arrived, he emcamped near the Hiptpodrome; 
upon which Antony made a briflc fally, routed the cavair)', 
drove them back into their trenches, and returned to the 
city with the complacency of a conqueror. As he was going 
to the palace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, 
he kifTed without ceremony, and at the fame time he re- 
commended to her favor a brave foldier, who had diftin- 
guiflied himfelf in the engagement. She prefei^tcd the 
loldier with a cuirafs and helmet ot gold, which he took, 
and the fame night went over to Czefar, After this, Antony 
challenged Caciar to fight him a fingle combat, but Caefar 
only anfwered, that Antony might think of many other ivavs 
to end his life, Antony, therefore, concluding that he could 
not die more honorable than in battle, determined to at- 
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tack Caefar at tlie fame time both by fea and land. The 
night preceding the execution of this defign, he ordered 
the fervants at nipper to render him their beftfervicesthat 
evening, and fill the wine round plentifully ; for the day 
following they might belong to another mafter, whilft he 
Jay extended on the ground, no longer of confequence ei- 
ther to them or to himfelf. His friends were afFcfted, and 
wept to hear him talk thus ; which, when he perceived, 
he encouraged them by affuranccs, that his expectations of 
a glorious vi(51ory were at lead equal to thole of an hon- 
orable death. At the dead of night, when univerfal filence 
reigned through the city, a filence that was deepened by 
the awful thought of the enfuing day, on a fuaden was 
heard the found of mufical inftruments, and a noife which 
refembled tlie acclamations of Bacchanals. This tumult- 
upus proceflion feemed to pafs through the whole city, and 
to go out at the gate which led to the enemy's camp. Thpfe 
who reflefled on this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, 
the god whom Antony afFc^ed to imitate, had then for- 
faken him. As fopn as it was light, he led his infantry out 
of the city, and ported them on a rifing grouqdjfrom 
whence he faw his fleet advance towards the enemy. There 
he ftood waiting for the event ; but as foon as the two 
fleets met, they hailed each other with their oars in a very 
friendly manner (Antony's fleet making the firft advance?) 
s^nd failed together peaceably towards the city. This y?as 
no fooner done than the cavalry dpferted him in the fani^ 
manner apd furrendered to Caefar. His infantry were 
routed ; and as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that 
Cleopatra had betrayed him to thofe with whoni he waa 
fighting only for her fake. 

The unhappy queen dreading the eflfe6ls of his anger, 
fled to her monument, and having fecured it as much as 
poflible with bars and bolts, (he gave orders that Antony 
mould be informed fhc was dead. Believing the informa- 
tion to be true, he cried, ** Antony, why doft thou delay ? 
•• What is life to thee, when it is taken from her, for whom 
" alone thou couldfl: wifii to live ?" He then went to his 
chamber, and opening his coat of mail, he faid, " I am 
•* not diftrefle'd, Cleopatra, that thou art gone before me, 
** for I (hall foon be with thee; but I grieve to think that 
'* I who have been fo diftinguiflied a general, (hould be 
** inferior in magnanimity to awdtiian." He was thea 
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attended by a faithful fervant, whofe name was Eros. He 
had engaged this fervant to kill hira> whenever he fhould 
think it neceffary, and he now demanded that fervice. 
Eros drew his fword, as if he defigned to kill him j but, 
fuddenly turning about, he flew nimfelf, and fell at his 
niafter's feet ! " This, Eros, was greatly done," faid An- 
tony, "thy heart would not permit thee to kill thy mafter, 
** but thou haft taught him what to do by thy example." 
He then plunged his fword into his bowels, and tnrew 
himfelf upon a couch that flood by. The wound, however^ 
was not fo deepastecaufe immediate death ; and the blood 
(lopping as he lay on the couch, he came to himfelf, and 
entreated thofe who flood by to put him out of his pain. 
They all fled neverthelefs, and left him to his cries and 
torments, till Diomedes, fecretary to Cleopatra, came with 
her requefl, that he would come to her in the monument. 
When Antony found that Ihe^as flill living, it gave him 
frefh fpirits, and he ordered his fervants to take him up. 
Accordingly they carried him their in arms to the door of 
the monument. Cleopatra would not fuffer the door to b« 
opened, but a cord being letdown from a window, Antony 
was faflened to it, and fhe, with her two women, all that 
were admitted into the monumet, drew him up. Nothing, 
as the^ who were prefent obferved, could poflibly be more 
affeflmg than that fpeftacle. Antony, covered with blood, 
and in the agonies of death, hoifled up by a rope, and 
ilretching out his hands to Cleopatra, while he was fufpend- 
ed, for a confiderable time in the air I For it was with the 
greatefl difficulty they drew him up, though Cleopatra 
herfelf exerted all her flrength, flraining every nerve, and 
diflorting every feature with the violence ot the eflbrt j 
while thofe who flood below endeavored to animate and 
encourage her, and feemed to partake in all the toil, and 
all the emotions that fhe felt. When fhe had drawn him 
up, and laid him on a bed, as fhe flood over him, flie rent 
her clothes, beat and wounded her breafl, and wiping the 
blood from his disfigured countenance, fhe called him her 
lord, her emperor, her hufband ! Her whole foul was ab- 
forbed in his misfortunes ; and fhe feemed totally to have 
forgot that flie had any miferies of her own. Antony en- 
deavored to footh her as well as he was able, and called 
for wine ; either becaufe he was thirfly, or becaufe he 
thought it might fponer put him out of his pain. When 
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he JiJid irtTikj he advifed h^r to coafult her own affairs 
and her fafety, fo far as .might be confiftcnt with honor, 
and to place her confidence in Procoleius rather than in the 
gther friends of Cgpfar. " As to himfclf," he faid, *« that 
*• flie ought rather to rejoice in the remembrance of his paft 
•* bappinefsy than to bewail his prefent misfortunes ; fincc 
** in nis life he had been illulirious, and was not inglorious' 
** in his death. He had conquered like a Roman, and it 
<* was only by a Roman th^ he was conquered." A little 
before he expired, Proculeius arrived from Caefar ; for 
after Antony had iiabbed himfelf, and was conveyed to 
Cleopatra, Dercetaeus, one of his guards, privately carried 
off his bloody fword, and (bowed it to Caefar. When 
Carfar beheld this token of Antony's death, he retired to 
the inner part of his tent, and fhed fome tears in remem- 
brance of a man who had been his relation, his colleague 
in government, and his aflfociate in fo many battles and 
important affairs.* He then called his friends to^ether^ 
and read the letters which had paffed between him and 
Antony, wherein it appeared that, though Caefar had fUlI' 
written in a rational and equitable manner, the anfwers of 
Antony were infolent and eontemptuous. After this, he 
defpatched Proculeius with orders to take Cleopatra alive, 
if it were poflible, for he was extremely folicitous to fave 
the treafures in the monument, which would fo greatly add 
to the glory of his triumph. However, (he refu(ed to ad-r 
mit him into the monument, and would only fpeak to him 
through the bolted gate. The fubdance of this conference 
was, that Cleopatra made a requifition of the kingdom for 
her children, while Proculeius,.on the other hand, encour* 
aged her to truft every thing to Cajfar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he fent an account 
of it to Caefar ; upon whieh Gallus was defpatched to confer 
with Cleopatra. The thing was th*iconcerted : Galium 
went up to the gate of the monument, and drew Cleopatra^ 
into converfation, whihe, in the mean time, Proculeius ap- 
plied a ladder to the window,, where the women had takea 

• This retirement of Caefar -was certainly an affeftation of con- 
cern. The death of Antony had l)een an invariable obji'6t with him. 
He was too cowardly to think, himfelf faf« while he lived ; and to- 
cxpole his weaknefs by reading his letters the moment he was in- 
iormrd of his death, was ccrtsiiily no proof that be felt «vea bheiw 
any tcnderneis for his mexu<kry, 

5- ' T a 
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in Antony ; and having got in with two fervants, he im-^ 
mediately made for the place where Cleopatra was in con- 
ference with Gallas. One of her women difcovered him, 
and Immediately fcreamed aloud', *< Wretched Cleopatniy 
•* you are taken alive !** She turned about, and, feeing 
Proculeius, the fame inftant attempted to ftab heri'elf ; for 
to this intent fhe always carried a dagger about with her.' 
Proculeius, however, prevented her,and,expoftulating with 
her,.as he held her in his arms, he entreated her not to be 
fo inrjurious to herfelf or to Caefar ; that flie would not.dc- 
prive fo humane a prince of the glory of his clemency, or 
expofe him by her diftruft to the imputation of treachery 
or cruelty. At the fame time he took the dagger from 
Iier, and (hook her clothes, left (he fhould have poifon 
concealed about her. Caefar alfo fent his freedman E- 
paphroditus with orders to treat her with the greateft po- 
litenefs, but by all means to bring her alive. 

Caefar entered Alexandria, converfing with Arius the 
philofopher ; and that he might do him honor before the 
people, he led him by the hand. When he entered the 
Gymnafium, heafcended a tribunal which had been ereftcd 
for him, and gave aifurances to the citizens,who proftrated 
themfelves before him, that the city fliould not be hurt. 
He told them he had different motives for this. In the 
firft place^ it was built by Alexander ; in the next place, 
he admired it for its beauty and magnitude ; and, laftly, 
he would fpare it, were it but for the fake of his friend 
Arius, who was born there. Caefar gave him the high 
honor of his appellation, and pardoned many at his re- 
queft. Amongft thefe was Philoftratus, one of the moft 
acute and eloquent iophifts of his time. This man, with- 
out any right, pretended to be a follower of the acade- 
/mies J and Caefar, from a bad opinion of his morals, re- 
jei^led his petition ; <Jpon which the fophift followed A- 
rius up and down in a mourning cloak, with a long white 
beard, crying conftantly, 

" The wife, if really fuch, will fave the wife.'* 

Caefar heard and pardoned him, not fomuch out of favor, 
as to fave Arius from the impertinence and envy he might 
incur on his acccount. 

Antyllus, the eldeft fon of Antony by Fulvia, was be- 
trayed by his tutor Theodorus and put to death. While 
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ffife foldiers were beheading him, the tutor ftole a jewel of 
confiderable value, which he wore about his neck, and^ 
concealed it in his girdle. When he was charged with it, 
he denied the fa6t ; but the jewel was found upon him,: 
and he was crucified. Caefar appointed a guard over 
Cleopatra's children and their governors, and allowed them 
an honorable fupport. Caefario, the reputed.fonof Caefar 
the diftator, had been fent by his mother, with a confider- 
able fum of money, through Ethiopia into India. But 
Rhodon, his governor, a man of the fame principles with 
Theodoras, perfuading him that Caefar would certainly 
make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn back^ 
While Caefar was deliberating how he (hould difpofe of 
him, Arius is faid to have obferved, that there ought not,^ 
by any means, to be too many Caefars. However, foon 
after the death of Cleopatra, he was (lain. 

Many confiderable princes begged the body of Antony, 
that they might have the honor of giving it burial j but 
Caefar would not take it from Cleopatra, who interred it 
with her own hands, and performed the funeral rites with 
great magnificence ; for fhe was allowed to expend what 
Ihe thought proper on the occafion. The excefs of her 
affli^ion, and the inflammation of her breaft, which was 
wounded by the blows fhe had given it in her anguifh, 
threw her into a fever. She was pleafed to find an excufe 
in this forabftaining from food, and hoped, by this means, 
to die without interruption. The phyiician, in whom flie 
placed her principal confidence, was Olynipus ; and, ac- 
cording to his fhort account of thefe tranfadtions, flie made 
vtCe of his advice in the accomplifliment of her defign. 
Caefar, however, fufpefted itj and that he might prevail 
on her to take the neceffary food and phvfic, he threatened 
to treat her children with feverity. This had the defired 
cfFeft, and her refolution was overborne.* 

A few days after, Caefar himfelf made her a vifit of con- 
dolence and confolation. She was then in an imdrefs, and 
lying negligently on a couch ; but when the conqueror 
entered the apartment, though fhe had nothing on but a 

♦ Cleopatra certainly poffefled the virtues of fidelity and natural 
iffeftion in a very eminent degree. She had feveral opportunities 
of betraying Antony, could Ihe have been induced to it either by 
fear or ambition. Her tendemefs for her children is always fupe- 
rior to her felf love ; and Ihe had a greatnefs of foul which Cxianf 
never knew. 
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ftogie bed g^vrn» (he ar^fe and threw herfalf at hh fee^« 
Her face was out of $gure, her hair in diCp^der, l^eir V9^ 
trembling, her eye* funk, aod her bofom bore the markj* of 
t^e injuries (he had done it. In fliort, her perfon gavQ 
you the image of her rai^d ; yet, io tJiis deplorable condi- 
tion, there were fome remain;) of that grace, that fpiri-taa^^ 
vivacity which Jiad fo pecuiliarly animat^ her former 
charms, and (till fome gleams of her native elegance might 
be feen to wander over her melancholy countenance.* 

When Caefar had replaced her on her couch, and featecf 
himfelf by her, (he endeavored to juftify the part (he took 
again(t him in the war, alledging the neceflity (he was un- 
der, and her fear of Antony . B ut when (he found that thefe 
apologies had no weight with Caefar, (he had recourfe to 
prayers and entreaties, as if (be had been really defirousof ' 
life J and at the fame time, (he put into his hands an in- 
ventory of lier treafure. Seleucus, one of her treafurcrs, 
who was prefent, accufed her of fupprefling fome articles in 
the account ; upon which (he darted tip from her couch, 
caught him by the hair, and gave him (everal blows on the 
face. Caefar fmilisd at this fpirited refentment, and endeav- 
ored to pacify her : ** But hew is it to be borne," faid 
(he, " Ca&(ar, if, while even you honor me with a vifit 
" in my wretched (ituation, I muft be affronted by one of 
" myownfervants ? Suppofing that I have referved a few 
" trinkets, they were by no means intended as ornaments 
** for my own perfon in thefe miferable fortunes, but as 
** little prefents for Odlavia and Livia, by whofe good 
" offices I might hope to find favor with you." Caefar 
was not difplcafed to hear this, bccaufe he (lattcred hinifeW 
that (lie was willing to live^ He, therefore, afTured her,, 
that whatever (he had referved, (he might difpofe of at 
her pleafure ; and that (he might, in every refpe6l, depend 
on the moft honorable treatment. After this he took, 
his leave, in -confidence that he liad brought her to his- 
purpofe ; but (he deceived him. 

* Dion gives a more pompous account of her reception of Caefar. 
She received him, he tells us, in a magnificent apartment, lying on a- 
fplendid bed, in a mourning habit, which peculiarly became her ; 
that (he had feveral piftures of Julius Caefar placed near her ; and 
leme letters (he had received from him in her bofom. The ?onver- 
fation turned on the fame fubjedV; and her fpeech on the occafaoa- 
is recorded. Dion, 1.. liv. 
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There was in Caefar's train a young nobleman, whofe 
name was Cornelius Dolabella. He was fmitten with the 
charms of Cleopatra, and having engaged to communicate 
to her every thmg that palTed, he fcnt her private notice 
that Caefar was about to return into Syria, and that within 
three days, fhe would be fent away with her children. 
When fhe was informed of this, (be requeued of Caefar per- - 
million to make her laft oblations to Antony. This being 
granted, (he was conveyed to the place where he was bu- 
ried ; and kneeling at his tomb, with her women, ihe thus 
addrefled the manes of the dead : ** It is not long, my 
" Antony, fince with thefe hands I buried thee. Alas I 
** they were then free ; but thyCleopatra is now a prifoner^. 
** attended by a guard, left, in the tranfports of her grief, 
" fhe fhould disfigure this captive body, which is referved 
" to adorn the triumph over thee. Thefe are the laft offer- 
" ings, the laft honors flie can pay thee j for fhe is now,.. 
** to be conveyed to a diftant country. Nothing could part 
" us while we lived ; but in death we are to be divided. 
** Thou, though a Roman, lieft buried in Egypt ; and I, 
•* an Egyptian, muft be interred in Italy, the only favor 
** I fhall receive from thy country. Yet, if the gods of 
** Rome have power or mercy left (for furely thofe of 
" -Egypt have forfaken us)* let them not fuffer me to be 
" Jed in living triumph to thy difgrace I No ! — hide me, 
" hide me with thee in the grave ; for life, fince thou halt 
" left it, has been mifery to me." 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes ; and, 
after ftie had crowned the tomb with flowers, and killed it, 
fhe ordered her bath to be prepared. When fhe had bathed, 
fhe fat down to a magnificent fupper ; foon after which, a 
peafant came to the gate with a fmall bafket. 1 he guards, 
inquired what it contained ; and the man who brought it, 
putting by the leaves which lay uppermoft, fhowedthem a. ' 
parcel of figs. As they admired tneir fize and beauty, he 

♦ It was the opinion of the ancients, that the gods forfook the 
vanquiflicd. Thus Virgil ; 

Excefsere omnes, adytis arrifque reliftis, 

Dii, quibus imperium hoc ileterat. jEn. xi> 

And Tacitus, 

AUeni jam imperii dooa. 
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fmiled and bade them take fome ; but they refufed, and, 
not fufpedling that the bafket contained apy thing elfe, it 
was carried in. After fupper Cleopatra fent a letter to 
Caefar, and, ordered every body out of the n^onuro^nt, 
except her two women, Ihe made faft the door. Wlipn 
Caefar opened the letter, the plaintive (lyle in which it was 
written, and the ftrong requeft that fhe might be buried in 
the fame tomb with Antony, made him fufpeft her defign. 
At firft he was for haftening to her Jiimfelf,Dut he chan^d 
his mind, and def patched others.* Her death, however, 
was fo fudden, that though they who were fent ran tlic 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprelienGonSy 
and immediately broke open the doors, they found her 
quite dead,t lying on her golden bed, and drefTcd in all 
her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead at 
hep feet, and Charmion,hardly able to fupport herfelf,was 
adjuftingher midrefs's diadem. One of Cacf^r's meflen- 
gers faid angrily, " Charmion, was this well done V* 
'^ Perfectly well," faid (he, ** and worthy a defcendant of 
*^ the kings of Egypt." She had no fooncr faid this, than 
/he fell down dead. 

It is related by fome that an afp wasbrovight in anxpi^gfl' 
the figs, and hid under the leaves ; and that Cleopatra hgid 
ordered it fo that (he might be bit without feeing it ; tliat, 
however,upon removing the leaves, (lie perceived it, and 
faid, "This is what I wanted." Upon which (he imme- 
diately held out her arm to it. Others fay, that the afp 
was kept in a water veffel, and that (he vexed and pricked 
it with a golden fpindle till it feized her arm. Nothing o£ 
this, however, could be afcertained ; for it was reported 
likewife that flie carried about with her a certain poi(bn in 
a hollow bodkin that (he wore in her hair j yet there was 
neither any marl: of poi(bnon her body, nor was there any 
ferpent found in the monument, tJiough the track of a rep. 
tile was faid to have been difcovered on the fea fands op- 
po(ite to the windows of Cleopatra's apartment. Others, 
again, have affirmed, that (he had two fraall punctures on 
her arm, apparently occafioned by the fting of the afp ; 

♦ This is another iaftancc of hij perfonal cowardice. 
+ Dion Cayg, that Caelar ordered her to be fucked by tb« PJyIHt 
Ihat the poifon might be drawn out ; but it was too late. 
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^nii it is cY^r that Cafefar gave credit to this ; for her tSigy^ 
^hich he carried in triiimph, had an afp on her arm.* 

Such are the accounts we have of the death of Cleopa- 
tra ; ahd though C*fer was much difappointed by it, he 
tuimired her fortitude, and ordered her to be buriea in the 
*t6ihb of Antony,^ith all the magnificence due to her quaU 
ity. Her women, tob, ^cre by his orders, interred with 
j^eat funeral pomp. Cleopatra died at the age of thirty- 
nine, after having reigned twentytwo years, the fourteen 
Jaft in conjunction with Antony. Antony was fiftythree, 
fame fay fiffyfix, when he died. His ftatucs were all de- 
moliflied, but Cleopatra's remained untouched ; for Arch- 
ibius, a friend of hers, gave Csefar a thoufand talents for 
their redemption. 

Antony left by his three wives fcven children,^ whereof 
Antyllus, the eldeft, only was put to death. O^via took 
the reft, and educated them with her own. Cleopatra, his 
daughter by Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the 
bbliteft princes or his time ; and 06lavia made Antony, 
Iiis fon by Fulvia, fo confiderable with Caefar, that, after 
Agrippaand the fons of Livia, he was generally allowed to 
fiafd the firft place in his favor. 06tavia by her firft huf- 
band Marcellus, had two dsdxghters and a fon named Mar- 
cellus. One of thefe daughters ibe married to Agrippa ; 
and the fon married ^ daughter of Caeiar's. But as he died 
foon after, and 06tavia oblerving that her brother was at a , 
Jofs whom he {hould adopt in his place, (he prevailed on 
him to give his daughter Julia to Agrippa,though her own 
daughter muft necelTarily be divorced to make way for 
her. Caefar and A gri ppa havinff agreed on this point, fhe 
took back her daiughter and maitied her to Antony. Of 
the two dau^itcrs that 061avia had by Antony, one was 
iharried to Domitius i^nObarbus, and the other Antonia, 
fo much celebrated f6r her beauty and virtue, married 
Drufusi, the fon of Livia, and fon in law to Caefar. Of 
this liae came G6irmanicus and Claudius. Claudius was 

• This mat be a matter of doubt. There would, of courfe, be an 
afo on Ui« dfadem of the efRgy, becaufe it was peculiar to the kinj;s 
of Egypt ; and this fnight give rit to the report of an afp being on 
die arm. 

+ By Fuividy he had Antyllus and Antony ; by ((a^^tf, he had 
Cleopatra, Ptelemyind Alexander ; and hyOchniiif Atoma, tn^ijor 
and minor, . " 
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afterward* emperor ; and fo likewife was Caius the fon ©f 
GermanicuSywho, after a (hort but infamous reign, was put 
to death together with his wife and daughter. Agrippi- 
Tia, who Had Lucius Domitius by ^nobarbus, was after- 
wards married to Claudius Csefar. He adopted Domitius, 
whom he named Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was 
«mperor in our times, put his own mother to death, and, 
by the madnefs of his condu6t, went near to ruin the Ro- 
man empire. He was the fifth in defcent from Antony. 



DEMETRIUS and ANTONY, 

COMPARED. 

As Demetrius and Antony both pafled through a variety 
of fortune, we (hall confider, in the firft place, their re- 
fpeiSlive power and celebrity. Thefe were hereditary to 
Demetrius ; for Antigonus, the mod powerful of Alexan. 
der's fucceflbrs, had reduced all Afia during his fon's mi- 
nority. On the other hand, the father of Antony was, in- 
deed, a man of chara61:er, but not of a military character ; 
yet, though he had no public influence or reputation to 
bequeath to his fon, that fon did not hefitate to afpire to 
the empire of Caefar ; and, without any title either from 
confanguinity or alliance, he efFeftually inverted himfelf 
with all that he had acauired : At lead, by his own pecul- 
iar weight, after he had divided the world into two parts, 
he took the better for himfelf. By his lieutenants he con- 
quered the Parthians, and drove back the barbarous nations 
about Caucafus, as far as the Cafpian Sea. Even the left 
reputable parts of his condudt are fo many tedimonies of 
his greatnefs. The father of Demetrius thought it an hon- 
or to marry him to Phil a the daughter of Antipa- 
ter, though there was a difparity in tjieir years ; while 
Antony's connexion with Cleopatra was confidered as a 
degrading circumftance ; though Cleopatra, in wealth and 
magnificence, was fuperior to all tine princes of her time, 
Arfaces excepted. Thus he had raifed himfelf to fuch a 
pitch of grtindcur, that the world in general thought him 
entitled even tfi more tlian he wiflied. 
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fn Demetrius's acquifition of empire, there was nothing 
reprehenfible. He extended it only to nations inured to 
flavery, and defirous of being governed. But the arbitrary 
power of Antony grew on the execrable policy of a tyrant, 
who once more reduced to flavery a people that had fliaken 
off the yoke. Gonfequently the greateft of his actions, his 
conqueft of Brutus and CaHius, is darkened with the in- 
glorious motive of wrefting its liberty from Rome. De- 
metrius, during his better fortunes, confulted the liberties 
of Greece, and removed the garrifons from the cities ; 
while Antony made it his boaft that he had deftroyed the 
aflertors of his country's freedom in Macedonia. 

Antony is praifed for his liberality and munificence ; in 
which, however, Demetrius is fo far his fuperior, that he 
gave more to his enemies than the former did to his friends. 
Antony was honored for allowing a magnificent funeral to 
Brutus ; but Demetrius buried every enemy he had (lain, 
and fent back his prifoners to Ptolemy, not only with their 
own property, but with prefents. 

Both were infolent in profperity, and fell with too much 
eafe into luxury and indulgence. But we never find De- 
metrius neglecting his affairs for his pleafures; In his 
hours of leilure, indeed, he had his Lamia, whofe office it 
was, like the fairy in the fable, to lull him tofleep, oramufe 
him in his play. When he went to war, hi^fpear was not 
boundaboutwithivy ; his helmet did not fmellof perfume; 
he did not come in the foppery ofdrefsout of the chambers 
of the women ; the riots of Bacchus and his train were 
hufhed ; and he became, as Euripides fays, the minfter of 
Mars, In fhort, he never loft a battle through the in- 
dulgence of luxury. This could not be faid of Antony : 
As in the pictures of Hercules we fee Omphale ftealinghis 
•club and his lion's (kin, fo Cleopatra frequently difarmed 
Antony, and, while he (hould have been profecuting the 
xnoftnecefTary expeditions, led him todancing and dalliance 
'on the (hores of Canopus and Taphofiris.* So, likewi/c, 
as Paris came from battle to the bofom of Helen, and even - 
from the lols of victory to her bed, Antony threw victory 
itfelf out oFhis hands to follow Cleopatra. 

* Strabo mentions this as a romantic place near the fca, full of 
rockr, where the young people went to am ule therali^ci. Lib. xvii. 
Vol. V. U ^ 
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Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the laws, but 
following the examples of Philip and Alexander, Lyft- 
machus and Ptolemy, married feveral wives, and treat^ 
them all with the greatefl honor. Antony, though it was 
a thing unheard of amongfl the Romans, had two wives at 
the fame time. Befides, he baniihed her who was proper* 
ly his wife, and a citizen, from his houfe, to indulse a 
foreigner with whom he could have no legal connexion. 
From their marriages, of courfe, one of them found no in- 
convenience ; the other fuffered the greateft evib. 

In refpedt to their amours, Antony was comparatively 
pardonable and modeft. Hifforianstell us, that the Athe- 
nians turned the dogs out of the citadel, becaufe they had 
their procrcative intercourfe in public. But Demetrius 
had his courtezans, and difhonored the matrons of Athens 
even in the temple of Minerva. Nay, though cruelty feems 
to be inconfiflent with fenfual grat ideations, he fcrupled 
not to drive the mdfl beautiful and virtuous youth in the 
city to the extremity of death, to avoid his brutal defigns. 
In fliort, Antony, by his amorous indulgences, hurt only 
himfelf ; Demetrius injured others. 

With regard to their behavior to their parents and re- 
lations, that of Demetrius is irreproachable ; but Antony 
facrificcd his uncle to the fword of Caefer, that he might 
be empowered in his tarn to cut off Cicero. — A crimethe 
latter was, which could never be made pardonable had 
Antony even faved, and not facrificed, an uncle by the 
means I They are both accufed of perfidy, in that one of 
them threw Artabazus into prifon ; and the other killed 
Alexander. Antony, however, has fome apology in this 
cafe J for he had been abandoned and betrayed by Arta- 
bazus in Media. But Demetrius was fufpecled of laying 
a faife accufation againfl Alexander, and of punifhing, not 
the offender, but the injured. 

There is this difference, too, in their military operations, 
that Demetrius gained every victory himfelf, ana many of 
Antony's laurels were won by his lieutenants. 

Both loft their empire by theirown fault, but by different 
means. The former was abandoned by his people ; the 
latter deferted his, even whilft they were fighting for him. 
Tl>e fault of Demetrius was, that, by his conduct, he loft 
the affection of his army ; the fault of Antony, hisdifertion 
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and negledl of that afFc6lion. Neither of themcan be. ap- . 
proved in their death ; but Demetrius muchlefs than An- 
tony j for he fufiered himfelf to fall into the haads of the 
enemy, and, with a fpirit that was truly beiiial, endured 
an imprifonment of three years for nothing but the low in- 
dulgences of appetite. There was a deplorable weaknefs, 
and many difgraceful circumftances attending the death of 
Antony ; but he effeded it at lad without falling into the 
enemy's hands. 



DION. 



As we learn from Simonides, my dear Senecio, that U:e 
Trojans were by no means offended at the Corinthians for 
joiaing the contederatetin the Grecian war, becaufe the 
family of Glaucus, their oi^n ally, was originally of Co- 
rinth, fo neither the Greeks nor the Romans have reafwi 
to complain of the academy, which has been equally favor- 
able to both. This will appear from the lives of Brutus 
and Dion ; for, as one was the fcholar of Plato, and the * 
other educated in his principles, they came like wreftlers 
from the fame Palaeftra^ to engage in the greatell conflifls. 
Both by their condufl, in which there was a great iimilari- 
ty, confirmed that obfervation of their mailer, that " Pow- 
** er and fortune muft concur with prudence and juftice, to 
** effect any thing great in a political capacity :*' But as 
Hippomacnus, the wreftler, faid^^that he could diftinguifh 
his icholars at a diftancit, though they were only carrying 
ifteat from the market ; fo the fentiments of thofe who 
have had a polite edjiication, mud Iiave a (imilar influence 
on their manners, and give a peculiar grace and propriety 
to their conduft. 

Accident, however, rather than defign,gave a fimilarity 
to the lives of thefe two great men ; and both were cut off 
by an untimely death, before they could carry the purpofes,. 
which they had purfued with fo much labor, into execu- 
tion. The moft lingular circumftance attending their 
death was, that both had a divine warning of it, in the ap- 
ircvance of a. frightful f^etti:e, There are thofe, indeed^ 
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V ■} who fay, that no man in his fenfes everfaw afpeftrc ; that 
'^»t.' thefe are the dehifive vifions of women and children ; or of 
men whofe intellefts are afFedcd by fome infirmity o£ the 
body ; and who believe that their abfurd imaginations are 
of divine infpiration. But if Dion and Brutus, men of 
firm and philofophic minds, whofe underitandingswere 
not affe6led by any conftitutional infirmity ; — if fuch men 
could pay fo much credit to the appearance of fpe^res, as 
to give an account of them to their friends, I ice no re^ 
fon why we (hould depart from the opinion of the ancients, 
that men had their evil genii, who difturbed them with 
fears, and diftreiTed their virtue, lell by a fteady and uni- 
form purfuit of it, they (hould hereafter obtain a happier 
allotment than themielves.* Theie things, however, I 
mufl refer to another occaiion, and in this twelfth book of 
parallel lives, of which Dion and Brutus are thQ fubjedts,. 
1. ihsiW begin with the more ancient. 

After Dionyfius the elder had feized the government of 
Sicily, he married the daughter of Hermocrates, a Syracu- 
fan. But as the monarchic powerwas yet but ill edabliihedy 
ihe had the misfortune to be To much abufed in her perfon, 
by an outrageous fa^lion, that ihe put an end to her life. 
When Dionyfius was confirmed in his government, he mar- 
ried two wives at the fame time. One was Doris, a native 
of Locris ; the other Arifioraache, thedaughterof Uippa- 
rinus, who was a principal perfon in Syracufe, and colleague 
with Dionyfius, when he was firfi appointed general of the 
Sicilian forces. It is faid that he married thefe wives on the 
fame day. It is not certain which he enjoyed firf^, but he 
was impartial in his kindnefs to them ; for both attended 
him at his tablt , and alternately partook of his bed. As 
Doris had the difadvantage of being a foreigner, the Syra- 
cufans fought every means of obtaining the preference for 
their countrywoman ; but it was more than equivalent to 
t^is difadvantage, that fhe had the honor of giving Diony- 
fius his elded fon. Arifiiomache, on the contrary was a 
long time barren, though the king was extremely defirous 
of having children by her ; and put to death the mother of 

* This is perfeftly agreeable to the Platonic doftrine of the dif- 
ferent orders and difpofitions of the genii. And as Dion and Bru- 
tus were both great enthufiafts in Platonifm, th&^rength oftkcirjaith 
brought tl^ir fpe^lres before thenv, 
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Iferis, upon a fuppofition tfiat (he had prevented her coni- 
eeptioasHby potions. 

Dion, the brother of Ariftonuiche, was well received at 
court ; not only on heraccountybut from the regard which- 
I>ionyfius had for his merit and abilities ; and that prince 
gave his treafurer an order to fupply hfm with whatever 
money he wanted ; but, at the fame time, to keep an ac- 
count of what he received. 

But whatever the talents and the virtues of IMon might" 
be originally, it is certain that they received the happied 
improvement under the aufpices of Plato. Surely the gods,, 
in mercy to mankind, fent that divine philofopher from 
fcly to SyracufeJ that through the humane influence of his 
dorfrine, the fpirit of liberty might once more revive,, 
and the inhabitants of that country be- refcued from tyr-^ 

Dion foon became the moll diftinguiflied of hisfcholars. 
To the fertility of his genius, and the excellency of his dif- 
pofition, Plato himfelf has given teftimony,t and he did: 
the greatefl honor tojpthat te/timony in his life. For 
tfiough he had been educated in fervile principles under a 
tyrant ; though he had been familiarized to dependence on 
tiie one hand, and to the indulgence of pomp and luxury,. 
as the greateft happinefs, on the other ; yet he was no- 
fooner acquainted with that philofophy wnich points out 
the road to virtue, than hij whole foul caught the enthu- 
fiafm ; and, with the fimplicity of a young man, who; 
judges of the difpofitions of others by his ownyhe concluded' 
that Plato's le«Slu res would have the fameeffeft on Diony- 
sus : For this reafon he folicited, and at length perfuaded, 
the tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted, the 
difcourfe turned on virtue in |^neral. Afterwards they 
came to fortitude in particular ; and Plato made it appear,. 
that tyrants have,of allmen,the leaft pretence to that virtue, 
^ftice was the next topic ; and when Plato aflerted the 
happinefs of the juft, and the wretched condition of the 
imjuit, the tyrant was (lung ; and being unable to anfwer 
his arguments, he exprelTed his refentment againd tho(e 
who feemed to liftento him with pleafure. At laft he was 

♦ Plato, in his fevcnth letter, fays, ** When I explained the princi- 
<• pies of philofophy and humanity to Dion^ I little thought that Iv 
♦* was infenfibly opening a way to the fubvrrfion of tvranny !" 

+ Plato, ibid. 

5 V X 
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extremely exafperated, and a(ked the philofophcr whatbuv 
(inefs he Had in Sicily ? Plato anfwered, " That he came 
•* to feck an honeft man."—** And fo, then," replied the 
tyrant, ** it feems you have loft your labor." Dion wa» 
in hopes that his anger would have ended here ; but while 
^lato was haftening to be gone, he conveyed him aboard a- 
galley, in which Pollis, the Lacedaemonian, was returning 
to Greece. Dionyfius urged Pollis either to put Plato to- 
death in his paflage, or; at leaft, to fell him as a ilave ; 
** For, according to his own maxim,i' iaid he, ** this man^ 
** cannot be unhappy ; a juft man," he fays, ** muft be hap- 
*■* py in a ftate of flavery, as well as in a ftate of freedom." 
Pollis, therefore, carried him to i^gina, and fold him 
there.* For the people of that place, being at war with 
the Athenians, had made a decree, that whatever Athenian 
was taken on their coaft, he ftiould be fold. Dion, notwith-^ 
ftanding, retained his intereft with Dionyfius, had confid- 
erable employments, and was fent amba0ador to Carthage.^ 
Diony/ius had an high efteem for him, and he, therefore^ 
permitted him to fpeak his fentin^ntswith freedom. Aa 
inftanceof this we have in the retort he made on the tyrant's 
ridiculing the government of Gelo, ** Gelo," faid Dyony. 
fius,** is (GelosJ thelaughing ftock of Sicily." While others- 
admired and applauded this witticifm, Dion anfwered^ 
•* You obtained the crown by being trufted on Gelo'sac- 
** count, who reigned with great humanity ; but you have 
** reigned in fuch a mannner, that, for your fake, no man 
**.will be trufted hereafter. Gelo made monarchy appear 
'* the beft of governments ; but you have convinced us 
** that it is the worft." Dionyfius had three children by 
Doris, and four by Ariftomache,. whereof two were daugl)- 
lers, Sophrofyne and Arete. The former of thefe was- 
married to his eldeft fon, Dionyfius ; the latter to his broth- 
er Thearides ; and after his death, to her uncle Dion.- 
Ill the laft illnefs of Diony/ius, Dion woidd have applied 
to him in behalf of the children of Ariftomache, but the 
phyHcians were beforehand with him. They wanted to 
ingratiate themfelves with his fuccceflbr ; and when he 
aiked for a fleeping dofe, Timaeus tells us, they gave hini 
fo effeftual a one, that he awaked no more. 

When his fon Dionyfius came to the throne, in the firil 
ceunc^ that he held, Dion fpoke with io much propriety on> 

♦ For twenty pounds. 
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the prefent ftate of afFairs,and on the meafurcs Hvhich ough| 
to be taken, that the reft appeared to be mere children ia 
underftanding. By the freedom of his counfels, he expofed, 
in a ftrohg light,the flavifli principles of thofe who, through 
a timorous diiingehuity, advifed fuch meafures as they 
thought would pleafe their prince, rather than fuch as 
might advance his intereft. But what alarmed them moft,, 
was the ftepshepropofed to take with regard to the impend- 
ing war with Carthage ; for he offered either to go in per- 
Ton to Carthage, and. fettle an honorable peace with the 
Carthaginians, or if the king were rather inclitied for war, 
to fit out and maintain fifty gallies at his own expenfe. 

Dionyfms was pleafed with the magnificence of nis fpirit ; 
but the courtiers felt that it made them appear little. They 
agreed that, at all events, Dion was to be cruihed,and they 
fpared no calumny that malice could fuggeft. They repre- 
fented to the king, that he certainly meant to make himfelf 
mafter by fea, and by that means to obtain the kingdom for 
his fifter's children. There was, moreover, another and* 
an obvious c^ufe of theirhatred to him, in the referveof his 
manners, and of the fobriety of his life. They led the young 
and ill educated king through every fpecies of debauchery^ 
the Ihamelefs panders to his wrong direfted paflions. Yet 
while folly rioted, tyranny flept : Its rage was diflblved in 
the ardor of youthful indulgences, as iron is foftened in 
the fire j and that lenity which the Sicilians could not ex- 
pert from the virtueof their prince, they found in his weak- 
nefs. Thus the reins of that monarchy, which Dionvfius 
vainly called adamantine, fell gradually, from the loofe 
and aiflblute hand that held them. This young prince, it 
is faid, would continue the fcene of intoxication for ninety 
days without intermiilion ; during which time no fober 
perfon was admitted to his court^ where all was drunken- 
ncfs and buffoonery, revelry and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion who had no tafte for thefe enjoy- 
ments, was a thing of courfe. And, as he refufed to par- 
take with them in their vices, they i-efolved to ftrip him of 
his virtues. To thefe they gave the names of fuch vices a.s 
are fuppofed in fome degree to resemble them. His gravity 
of manners, they called pride ; his freedom of fpeech in- 
folence ; his declining to join in their licentioufnefs, con- 
tempts It i& true, there was a natural haughtinefs in hi» 
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deportment ; and-an afperity that was unfociable and dlflS- 
cult of accefs ; fo that it is not to be wondered, if he feun<£ 
rto ready admiffion to the cars of a young king, alread|r 
fpoited by flattery. Many, even of his own particular 
friendsy wno admired the integrity and generouty of his 
hearty could not but condemn thofe forbidding manners,, 
which werefo ill adapted to focial and political intercour^ ; 
and Plato himfelf, when he wrote to him fome time afrery. 
warned hin^, as it were bythefpiritof prophecy, To guard 
againjf that /lufierity tvbicb is the companion offolitude,^ 
However, the necemty of the times, and the feeble rtafc of 
the monarchy, rendered it neceflary for the king, though 
contrary to his inclination, to retain him in the highed: ap- 
pointments J and this Dion himfelf very well knew. 

As he was willing to impute the irregularities of Diony^ 
itiis to ignorance and a bad education, he endeavored to 
engage him in a courfe of liberal ftudies, and to give him- 
a tafle for thofe fcicnces which have a tendency to moral 
improvement. By this means he hoped that he fhould in- 
duce him to think of virtue without difgiiff, and at length- 
to embrace its precepts with pleafure. The young Diony- 
sus was not naturally the worft of princes ; out^is father 
being apprehensive that if his mind were improved by 
fcience and the converfation of wife and virtuous men, he 
might forae time or other think of depriving him of his 
kingdom, kept him in clofe confinement ; where, through 
iffnorance and want of other employment, heamufed him- 
felf with making little chariots, candlefticks, wooden chairs 
and tables. His father, indeed, was fo fufpicious of all 
mankind, and fo wretchedly timorous, that he would not 
fuffer a barber to (have him ; but had his hair finged off 
with a live coal by one of his own attendants. Neither his 
brother nor hisfon were admitted into his chamber in their 
own clothes, but were fini ftripped and examined by the 
fentinels, and after that were oblio:edto put on fuch clothes 
as were provided for them. When his brother Leptincs 

* i ^ auOaJfia apipua ^ufMte^, Literally, Haughtinefs Ikes- 
under the fame roof with folitude. This is towards the eiid of Plato's 
fourth letter, it is preceded by a fine political precept/ viz. that' 
the complaifance which produces populaiiiy, is tl-e-lource ef ih« 
l^rcateft- operations in govcrnsicut. 
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was once dtfcribing the fituation of a rl^ce, he took a fpear 
from one of the guards to trace the plan, upon which Di^ 
onyfius was extremely offended, and caufed the foldier who 
had given up his fpear to be put to death. He was afraid, 
he faid, of the fenfe and fagacity of his friends ; bccaufe 
he knew they muft think it more eligible to govern than 
to obey. He flew Marfyas, whom he had advanced to a 
confiderable military cpmmand, merely becaufe Marfyas 
dreamed that he killed him ; for he concluded, that this 
dream by night was occafioned by fome fimilar fuggeftion 
of the day. Yet even this timorous and fufpicious wretch 
was offended with Plato, becaufe he would not allow him 
to be the moft valiant man in the world I 

When Dion, as we have before obferved, con fidered that 
the irregularities ot young Dionyfius were chiefly owing to* 
his want of education, he exhorted him earneftly to apply 
himfelf to ftudy ; and by all means to fend for Plato, the 
prince of philofophers, into Sicily. ** When he comes," 
laid he, ** apply to him without lofs of time. Conformed by 
** his precepts to th«* divine exemplar of beauty and pcr-- 
** fe6tion, which called the univerfe from confufion into 
** order, ^ou will at once fecure your own happinefs, and 
** the happinefs of your people. The obedience they now 
*' render you through fear, by your juflice and moderation 
" you will improve to a principle of filial duty ; and of a 
*' tyrant you will become a king. Fear and force, and 
*' fleets and armies, are not as your father called them, 
" the adamantine chains of government ; but that atten- 
«* tion, that affe6tion, rhat refpeft, which juflice and good- 
«' nefs for ever draw after them. Thefe are the milder, 
'* but the flronger bonds of empire. Befides, it is furely 
** a difgrace for a prince, who, m all the circumftances of 
" figure and appearance, is diftinguifhed from the people, 
•* not to rife above them at the fame time, in the fuperior- 
** ity of his converfation, and the cultivation of his mind." 

As Dion frequently folicited the king on this fubje6t,and 
occafionally repeated fome of Plato's arguments, he con- 
ceived at length a violent inclination to hear him difcourfe. 
He therefore fent fcveral letters of invitation to him at 
Athens, which were feconded by the entreaties of Dion. 
The Pythagorean philofophers m Italy requefled at the 
fame time, that he would undertake the diredlion of this 
young prince^ whofc mind was mifguided by power, and 
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reclaim him by the folid counfels of philofophy. Plato, sa 
he owns himfelf, was afhamed to be a philolopher in theo- 
ry and not in pra6lk:e ; and flattering himfelf that if he 
could rcftify the mind of the prince, he might by the fame 
means remedy the diforders of the kingdom, he yielded to 
their requeft. 

The enemies of Dion^ now fearing an alteration itt 
Dionyfius, advifed him to recal from exile one Philifius, 
who was, indeed, a man of learning,* but employed his 
talents in defence of the defpotic policy ; and this man they 
intended to fet in oppofition to Platojand his philofojphy^ 
Philiftus, fi-om the beginning, had been a principal inftni- 
ment in promoting the monarchic government, and kept 
the citadel, of which he was governor, a long time for 
that party. It is iaid that he had a private commerce with 
the mother of the elder Dionyfius, and that the tyrant him- 
felf was not ignorant of it. Be this as it may, Leptines, 
who had two daughters by a married woman, whom he 
had debauched, gave one of them in marriageto Philiftus; 
but this being done without confu! •* i^ Dionyfius, he was. 
o0Kended ; imprifooed Leptines's roiftrefs, and baniihed 
Philiftus. The latter fled to his friends at Adpia» where 
it is probable, hecompofed the greatest part of his hi ftory; 
for he did not return to Sicily during the reign of that 
Diony/ius. After his death, as we have obferved, Dion's 
enemies occadoned him to be recalled. His arbitrary prin- 
ciples were fuitable for their purpofe, and he began ta- 
exercife them immediately on his return. 

At the fame time calumnies and impeachments a^inft 
Dion, were as ufual, bro»ght to the king. He was acci^- 
cdot hoWincra private correfpondence with Theodofcs 
and BeracUdes, for the fubverfion of the monarchy ; and, 
indee«l it is probable, that he entertained fome hopes from 
the arrival of Plato, of leflfenin^ the exceffive power of 
Dionyfius ; or, at lead, of making him moderate and equita- 
ble in the ufe of it. Befides, if he continued obftinate, 
and were not to be reclaimed, he was determined lo depofe 
him and redore the commonwealth to the Syracufaos; 
for he preferred even the popular form of government to 
an abfolute monarchy, where a well regulated ariftocracy 
could not be procured. 

* He wrote the hiftories of E^pt, Sicily, and the reiga of Dio- 
nyfius. Cicero calls him the petty Thucydides : Pafillus Thicydidei^ 
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Such was tW ftatc of afFairs when Plato came into Sicily. 
At firft he was received with the greatcft appearance of 
kindnefs, and he wasconvej'ed from the coaftin one of the 
kind's moft fplendid chariots. Even Dionyiius himfelf 
facrificed to the gods in acknowledgment of his fafe arriv- 
al, and of the honor and happitiefs they had by that means 
conferred on his kingdom. The people had the greateft 
hopes of a fpecdy reformation . They obferved an unufual 
decorum in the entertainments at court, and a fobricty in 
the conduct of the courtiers ; while the king anfwered all 
to whom he gave audience, in a very obliging manner. 
The defire of learning, and the Ihidy of phiTofophy were 
become general ; and the feveral apartments of the royal 
palace were like fo many fchods of geometricians, full of 
the duft in which the ftudents defcribe their mathematical 
figures. Not long after this, at a folemn facrifice in the 
citadel, when the herald prayed, as ufual,for the long con- 
tinuance of the government, Dionyfms is faid tohavecri- 
■cd, ** How long will you continue to curfe me ?" This 
was an inexpreflible mortification to Phiiiftus and his par* 
ty ; if Plato, faid they, has already made fuch a change in 
the king, his influence in time will be irrefiiiible. 

They now no longer made their attacks on Dion fepa- 
rately, or in private. They united in exclaiming agamfi: 
him, that he had fafcinated the king with the delufions of 
eloquence and philofophy, in order to obtain the kingdom 
•for his Mer*s children. Xhey reprefented it as a matter of 
the greateft indignity,thatafter the whole force of the At he- 
nians had vainly invaded Sicily, and were vanquiihed and 
deftroved, without fo much asbeingable to take Syracuse, 
they mould now, by means of one fo]^hi(^, overturn the 
^empire of Dionyfius. It was with indignation they beheld 
the deluded monarch prevailed on by his infinuations to 
part with his guard of ten thoufand fpearmen, to give up 
a navy of four hundred galleys, to dilband an army often 
thoufand horfe, and many times that number of toot, in 
-order that he might purfue an ideal happinefs in the acad- 
emy, and amufe himfelf with theorems of geometry, while 
the fubftantial enjoyments of wealth and power were left 
■to Dion and the children of Ariftomache. 

By means of thefe fuggeftions Dion firft incurred the fuf- 
picion, and foon after the open difpleafure of Dionyfius. 
A letter of his was likewile intercepted, and privately 
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carried to the king. It was addrefled to the Carthaginian 
agents, and diredled them not to have their audience of the 
king concerning the conchifion of the peace, unlefs he were 
prefent, and then every thing fhould be fettled as they 
wifhed. Timaeus informs us, that after Diohyfius had 
fhowed this letter to Philiftus, and confulted him upon it, 
he overreached Dion by a pretence of reconciliation, and 
told him, that he was defirous their good underflanding 
might be renewed. After this, as he was one day walking 
alone with him by the wall of the caftle, near the fea, he 
fhowed him the letter and accufed him of confpiring with 
the Carthaginians againft him. When Dion attempted, to 
fpcak in his own defence, Dlonyfius, refufed to hear him ; 
and having forced him on board a veiFel, which lay there 
for the purpofe,commandedthe failors to fethim afiiore in 
Italy. 

When this was publicly known, it was generally condemn, 
ed as tyrannical and cruel. The court was in diflrefs for 
the ladies of Dion's family ; but the citizens received freA 
courage from the event ; for they were in hopes that the 
odium, which it-would bring upon DionyHus, and the gen- 
eral difcontent that his government occafioned, might 
contribute to bring about a revolution. Dionyfius per- 
ceived thi9 with fome anxiety, and thinking it neceflary to 
pacify the women and the reft of Dion's friends, he told 
them, that he was not gone into exile, but only fent out of 
the way for a time, that his obftinacy might not draw upon 
him a heavier punifliment. He alfo allowed his friends 
two fhipsjthat tjiey might convey to him, in Peloponnefus, 
as much of his treafure, and as many of his fervants, as 
they fhould think fit ; for Dion was a man of confidenible 
property, and little inferior to the king in wealth or mag- 
nificence. The moft valuable part of his efl^e6ls, together 
with prefents from the ladies, and others of his acquaint^ 
ance his friends conveyed to him ; and the fplendorof his 
fortune gained him great refpeft among tl^ Greeks. At 
the fame time they conceived a high idea of the power of 
the tyrant, wlien an exile from his kingdom could make 
Ajch an appearance. i 

Dionyfius now removed Plato into the citadel, undercol^ J 
43r of kindnefs ; but in reality to fet a guard Upon hint, Icf^ 
he fhould follow Dion, and proclaim to the world howia^ 
jurioufly he liad been treated. 
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As wild beafts become tame and tra£lablc by ufc, £o the 
tyrant, by frequent converfation with thephilofopher, be- 
gan at laft to conceive an afFeCtion for him ; yet even that 
affection had fomething of the tyrant in it ; for he requir- 
ed of Plato, in return, that he fhould exclufively confine 
his regard and admiration to him. On condition that he 
would prefer his fricndfliip to that of Dion, he was will- 
ing to give up the whole admiiiiftration into his hands. 
This extravagant af!e6lion gave Plato no fmall trouble ; 
for it was accompanied with petulence and jealoufy, as the 
Jove which fubfifls between the different fexes has its 
quarrels and reconciliations. He expreffed the (Itongeft 
deiire to become Plato*s fcholar, and to proceed in the 
ftudy of philofophy ; but he exprefled it with relu^ance 
in the prefence of thofe who wanted to divert him from 
his puipofe, and feemed as if he was in purfuit of fome- 
thing he ought to be afhamed of. 

As a war broke out about this time, he found it necef. 
jfery to difmifs Plato ; but he promifed him, before his 
departure, to recal Dion the enuiing fummer ; however, 
he did not keep his promiie, but made the war he was 
engaged in his apology, and remitted to him the produce 
of nis edate. At the fame time he dedred Plato to ac- 
quiefce in his apology, alTuring him that he would fend for 
Dion on the commencement of the peace ; and he entreat- 
ed, in the meanwhile, that Dion would be peaceable, and 
not fay or do any thing that might hurt his character 
among the Greeks. This Plato endeavored to effeft, by 
keeping Dion in the academy in purfuit of philofophy. 

At Athens, Dion lived with an acquamtance, whofe 
name was Calippus. But apiece of pleafure ground, which 
he purchafed, he gave, on his departure, to Speufippus, 
with whom he had moft ulually converfed. Speufippus, 
as Timon, in his poems called Syllh, informs us was a fa- 
cetious corapanion,and had a turn for raillery ; and Plato 
was defirous that Dion's fcverity of manners might be 
foftcned by the plealkntry of his converfation. When Pla- 
to exhibited a chorus of boys at Athens,* Dion took upon 
himfelf the management, and defrayed the expenfe. Plato 
was defirous that this munificence might procure him pop- 
ularity, and on that account he readily gave up the honor 
of conducting the affair himfelf. 

* This was a dramatic entertainment, exhibited with great ex- 
penCe and magnificence on the feaH of Bacchus. 

Vol. V. W 
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Dion likcwife vifited other cities, and convcrfcd with 
the principal ftatefmen, by v^hom he was publicly enter- 
tained. In his manners there was now no longer any 
thing pompous or afFc6ted 5 there was nothing that fa- 
vored of the diflblute luxury of a tyrant's court ; his be- 
havior was moded, difcreet, and manly ; and his philo- 
fophical difcourfes were learned and ingenious. This 
procured him popular favor and public honors ; and 
the Lacedaemonians, without regard to the refentment of 
Dionyfhis, though at the very time they had received 
fuccors from him againft the Thebans, made him free of 
Aeir city. We are told that Dion accepted an invita- 
tion from Ptoeodorus, the Megarenfian, who was a man 
of confiderable power and fortune ; and when he found 
his door crowded with people on buiinefs, and that it waa 
difficult to have acccfs to him, he faid to his friends, who 
exprefled their dilTatisfadlion on the occafion, " Why 
" fliould this affront us ? We did this, and more than this^ 
«* at Syracufe." 

Dion's popularity in Greece foon excited the jealoufy 
of Dionyfius, who therefore flopped his remittances, and 
put his edatein the hands of his own flewards. Howev- 
er, that his reputation might not fuffer, through Plato's 
means, amongft the philofophers, he retained a number 
of learned men in his court ; and being defirous to out- 
fliine them all in difputation, he frequently was under a 
neceffity of introducing, without the Icaft propriety, the 
arguments he had Ieai"nt from Plato. He now wilhed tor 
that philofopher again, and repented that he had fo ill 
availed himfelf of his inftrudlions. Like a tyrant, there- 
fore, whofe defires, however extravagant, are immedi- 
ately to bfc complied with, he was violently bent on re- 
calling him. To effe6t this, he thought of every expedi- 
ent, and at length prevailed on Archytas, and the reft of 
the Pythagorean philofophers, to pledge themfelves for 
the performance of his promifes, and to perfuade him to 
return to Sicily ; for it was Plato that firft introduced thofe 
philofophers to Dionyfius. 

On their part, they fent Archidemus to Plato, and Dio- 
nyfius, at the fame time, fent fome galleys with feveral 
of his friends to join in their requeft. The tyrant like- 
wife wrote to him, and told him, in plain terms, that 
Dion muft expeft no favor from him, if Plato fhould not 
come into Sicily ; but upon his arrival, he might depend 
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on every thing he defired. Dion was alfo folicited by his 
fiftcr and wife to prevail witli Plato to gratify the tyrant, 
that he might no longer have an apology for the feverity 
of his treatment. Plato, therefore, as he fays himfeli, 
fet fail the third time for Sicily - 

To brave Charybdis* dreadful gulf once more W 

His arrival was not only a fatisfaflion to Dionyfius, but 
to all Sicily ; the inhabitants of which did not fail to im- 
plere the gods, that Plato might overcome Phiiiftus, and 
that the tyrannv might expire under the influence of his 
philofophy. Plato was in high favor with the women in 
particular, and with Dionyfius he had fucii credit as no 
other perfon could boaft ; for he was allowed to come to 
him without being fearched. When Ariftinpus, the Cyre- 
nean, obferved, that the king frequcntty offered Pkto 
money, and that Piato as conftantly refufcd it 5 he feid, 
" That Dionyfius was liberal -without danger of ex hatift- 
** inff his trealnry j for to thofe who wanted, and ivotiM 
*• take money, he was fparing in hts offers j but profbCe 
** where he knew it would be refufed." 

After the fi^rft civilities ivere over, Plato took an op* 
pottunity to mention Dion ; but the tyrant pot him cSf, 
till at lafl"^ expoflulations and animofitics took ^lace. 
Thefe, however, Dionyfius was induftriou^ to eonceai, and 
endeavored to bring over Plato from the ititereft of Dion 
by repeated favors and ftudied civilities. The philofo- 
pner, on the other hand, did not immediately publifli hi» 
perfidy, but diflembled his refentment. While things 
were thus circumftanced, Helicon of Cyzicus, one of 
Plato's followers, foretold an ecKpfe of tne fun ; and as 
it happened, according to his predi6tion,. the king, in ad- 
miration of his learning, rewarded him with a talent of 
filver. Upon this Ariltippus, jeftmg amon^ the reft of 
the philofophers, told them, he had fomething extraor* 
dinary, likewifc, to prognofl.icate. Being entreated to 
make it known, " I forefe^," faid he, ** that in a fhort time 
** there will be a quarrel between Dionyfius and Plato." 
Soon after this, Dionyfius fold Dion's eftate, and con- 
verted the money to his own ufe. Plato was removed 
from his apartment in the palace gardens, and placed 
vithin the purlieus of the guards, who bad long hated 

• Odyf. 1. xii. 
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and even fought to kill him, on a fuppofition that he ad- 
vifed the tyrant to lay down his government, and dilband 
hifl army. 

Archytas, who had engaged for Plato's fafety, when 
he underftood his danger, fent a galley to demand him ; 
and the tyrant, to palliate his enmity, previous to his de- 
parture, made pompous entertainments. At one of them, 
however, he could not help faying, " I fuppofe, Plato, 
** when you return to your companions in the academy, 
** my faults will often be the fubjeft of your converfa* 
** tion." " I h®pe," anfwered Plato, " we fhall never be 
•* fo much at a lofs for fubjefts in the academv, as to talk 
** of you." Such are the circumftances whicn have been 
mentioned concerning Plato's departure ; but they arc 
not perfectly confident with Plato's own account. 

Dion being offended, not on ly^ with thefe things, but 
Home intelligence he had before received concernmg his 
wife, which is alluded to in Plato's letter to DionyOus, 
openly declared himfelf his enemy. The affair was this : 
Plato, on his return to Greece, was defired by DionyHut 
privately to confult Dion, whether he would be averfe to 
iiis wife's marrying another man ; for there was a report, 
whether true, or the invention of his enemies, that his 
matrimonial date was not agreeable to him, and that there 
was a coolnefs betwixt him and Arete. After Plato had 
confulted Dion on the affair, he wrote to Dionyfius, and 
though he fpoke in plain terms of other matters, he men- 
tioned this m a manner that could only be intelligible to 
the king. He told him, that he had talked with Dion on 
the buHnefs, and that he would certainly refent it if any 
fuch attempt were made. 

While any profpeft of an accommodation remained^ 
Dionyfius took no further fteps in the affair ; but when 
that profpefl was gone, and Plato once more had left Sic- 
ily in difpleafure, he compelled Arete to marry Timo- 
crates ; and in this indance, he fell fhort even of tne jufHce 
and lenity of his father. When Philoxenus, who had 
married his fifter Thefte, was declared his enemy, and 
iled through fear out of Sicily, Dionylius fent tor his 
iifter, and reproached her with being privy to her huf- 
band's efcape, without letting him know it. Thefte an- 
fwered, without fear or hefitation, " Do you think me, 
** DionyHus, fo bad a wife, or fo weak a woman, that 
*' if I had known of my hufband's flight, I would not 
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** hare accompanied him, and (hared in the worft of hit 
** fortunes ? Indeed I was ignorant of it. And I aflfure 
** you, that I fhould efteem it a higher honor to be called 
<* the wife ot Philoxenus the exile, than the fifter of Dio- 
•* nyfius the tyrant." Tl>e king, it is faid, admired her 
fpirited anfwer ; and the Syraculans honored her fo much^ 
that flie retained her princdy retinue after the diColution 
of the tyranny ; and the ckizens, by public decree, at- 
tended the foiemnity of her funeral . This is a digreilion^ 
but it may have its ufe. 

Dion, now, thought of nothing but war. FSato, how- 
ever, was againd it $ partly on account of the hc^pitable 
favors he had received from Dinoyfius^ and partly becaufe 
of the advanced age of Dion. Speufippus, and the reft 
of his friends, on the other hand encouraged him to 
refcue from flavery his native Sicily, that ftretched fortli 
her hands towards him, and wou4d certainly receive him 
with every expreffion of joy. Speuftppus,. when he at- 
tended Hatointo Sicily, had mixe^ more with the people,, 
and learnt their fentiments with regard to the govern- 
fnent. At firft, indeed, they were referved, and fuf^ 
pe6ted him for an emiflary of the tyrant's 5 but by de-, 
•grees, he obtained their confidence. In ihort, it was the 
voice, the prayer of the people, that Dion would come,, 
though without eithjer army or navy, to their relief, and 
lend them only his name and his prefence again ft the ty- 
rant. Dyon was encouraged by thefc reprefentations ; and 
I he more effeftually to conceal his intentions, he raifed 
what forces he was able by means of his friends. He was 
«ffifted in this by many flatefmen and philofophers, a- 
mongft whom was Endemus, the Cyprian {on occafion of 
whofe death Ariftotle wrote -his dialogue on the foul) 
and Timonides, the Leucadian. Thefe engaged in his in- 
tereftMilus the Theflalian, who was Ikiiled in divina- 
tion, and had been his fellow academecian. But of all 
lliofe wh(Hn the tyrant had banifhed, which were no few* 
.er than a thoufand, no more than twentyfive jgave in their 
Aames for the fervice. The reft, for want ©f fpirit, 
would not engage in the caufe* The general rendezvous 
was in the idand of Zacynthus 5 and here, when the little 
armv was affemloled ; it did not amount to eiglxt hun- 
dred men.* But they were men who had iignalized- 

* Dlodorus enlarges with great propriety on the extraorclLnary 
Ipirit and («K:cefsof fSiis-enterprtle. Lib. xvi^ 
5> w 2. 
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themfelvcs in the greateft engagements ; they were io 
perfect difcipline, and inured to hardfhip ; in courage and 
condu6t they had no fuperiors in the army ; in fliort, they 
were fuch men as were likely to ferve the caufe of Dion, 
sn animating, by their example, thofe who came to his 
flandard in Sicily. 

Yetthefe men, when theyunderftood that 'they were 
to be led againft Dionyfius, were difheartened, and con- 
demned the rafh refentment of Dion, the confequence of 
which they looked upon as certain ruin. Nor we.re they 
jefs offenaed with their commanders, and thofe who had 
«nli(ted them, becaufe they had concealed the defign of 
the fervice. But when Dion, in a public fpeech, after 
ihowing them the feeble ftate of Dionyfius's governmenti 
told them, that he confidered them rather as ifo many offi- 
cers whom hie carried to head the people of Sicily, already 
prepared to revolt, than as private men 5 and when Alci- 
menes, who, in birth and reputation, was the principal 
man in Achaia, had"concurr«d in the addrefs of Dion, and 
joined in the expedition, they then were fatisfied. 

It was now about midfummer, the Etefian winds* jprc- 
▼ailed at fea, and the moon was at the full, when Dion 
prepared a magnificent facrifice to Apollo, and marched in 
proceffion to the temple, with his men under arms.'— 
After the facrifice, he gave them a feaft in the race ground 
of the Zacynthians. They were aftonifhed at the quanti- 
ty of gold and filver plate that was exhibited on this oc- 
cafion, fo far above the ordinary fortunes of a private 
man ; and they concluded, that a perfon of fuch opulence 
would not at a late period of life, expofe himfelf to dan- 
gers, without a fair profpe6t of fuccefs, and the certain 
lupport of friends. After the ufual prayers and libations 

♦ Thefe winds blew regularly at a certain feafon of the year, 
Strabo fomethnes calls them eaft, and fometimes north winds ; but 
to convey Dion from Zacynthusto Pachynus, they muft have blown 
from the eafl. Pliny makes the Etefian winds the fame as the north, 
eaft wind. Aquilo in afiatt media mutat nonun, ei Etejias vacatur, Hift. 
Nat. lib. xviii. cap. 34. He tells us when the winds begin, xviiK 
CaUndy Augufti^ Egypto equilo occidit matutino, Etejiarumque Prodromi 
Flotus incipiunt, ibid. lib. xviii. c. 28. And when they end : Decim$ 
Sexto Caiend. ORob. jEppto Spica, quam tenet virgo^ exoritur matuiino^ 
Eteftje que definunt, ibid. lib. xviii. cap. 31. Thus it feems, that they 
laft about two months (Pliny in another place fays forty days, lib. 
ii. cap. 47.) and the relief of fuch gales in that feafon is plainly 
providential. Ariftotle accovats for them from the couy£»Xiy •! 
tlic earth. ' 
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the moon was eclipfed. This was nothing ftrange to 
Dion, who knew the variations of the ecliptic, and that 
this defe6lion of the moon's light was caufed by the inter- 
poHtion of the earth between her and the fun. But as 
the foldiers were troubled about it^ Miltas, the diviner, 
took upon him to giye it a proper turn, and alTured them, 
that it portended the fudden oofcurUy of fomething that 
was at prefent glorious ; that this glorious obje(5l could 
be no other than Dionyfius, whofe luftre would be extin- 
guifhed on their arrival in Sicily. This interpretation he- 
communicated in as public a manner as poflible ; but from- 
the prodigy of the bees,* a fwarmof which fettled on the-^ 
ftern of Dion's fliip, he intimated to his friends his ap- 
prehenfions that the great affairs which Dioa was then 
profecuting,- after flourifhing a while, would come to 
nothing. Dionyfius too, they faid, had many prodigies 
on this occafion. Aneaglefnatched a javelin from one 
of his guards, and, after flying aloft with it, dropt it in the 
fea. The waters of the fea, at the foot of the citadel^ 
were frefh for one whole day, as plainly appeared to every 
one that tafted them. He had pigs farrowed perfect ia^ 
all their other parts, but without ears. The diviners in- 
terpreted this as an omen of rebellion and revolt ; the 
people, they faid, would no longer give ear to the man- 
dates of the tyrant.- The freflinefs of the fea water im- 
ported, that the Syracufans, after their harfh and fevere 
treatment, would enjoy milder and better times. The 
eagle was the minifler of Jove, and the javelin an enfign 
of power and government ; thus the father of the gods 
had deftined the overthrow and abolition of the tyranny. 
Thefe things we have from Theopompus. 

Dion's foldiers were conveyed in two tranfports. Thefe 
were accompanied by another fmaller veflTel, and two more 
of thirty oars. Bcfide the arms of thofe who attended 
him, he took with him two thoufand fhields, a large quan- 
tity of darts and javelins, and a conli3erable fupply of pro- 
yUions, that nothing might be wanting in the expedi- 
tion.; for they put off to the main fea, becaufe they did 
not think it fafe to coaft it along, being informed that 
^hiliftus was ftationed off Japygia to. watch their mo*. 
tions. Having failed with a gentle wind about twelve 

• This fuperftition prevailed no lefs amongft the Romans than 
^aBlqDgft the Greeks, See tb« Life of Brutus. 
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diN'S, on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus, it pro- 
rnontory in Sicily. There the pilot advifed Dion to land 
Iiis men immediately ; for if they once doubled the ca^e^ 
they might continue at Tea a long time before they could 
have a gale irom the fouth at that feafon of the year. But 
Dion, who was afraid of making a .defcent too near the 
enemy, and chofe rather to make good his landing in fome 
remoter part of the illandy doubled the cape notwithftand- 
ing. They had not failed far before a flrong nile from 
the north and a high fea drove them quite on SicUy. 
At t lie fame time there was a violent ftorm of thunder 
aod Ughming ; for it was about the rifing of Ar^unis ; 
and it was accompanied with fuch dreadful rains, and the 
wearher was, in every refpe6t, fo tempeftuous, that the af- 
frighted failors knew not where they were, till they found 
•riiemfelves driven by the violence of the ftorm to Cerci- 
na on the ooaft of Africa. This craggy ifland was Sur- 
rounded with fuch dangerous rocks, that they nari^wly 
efcaiped being daihed to pieces ; but by working hai^ 
with their poles tliey kept clear, with much difficnoy, till 
the ftorm abated. They were then infonned by a veffd, 
which accidentally came up with them, tl»t they w«re at 
the head of what is called the Great Syrtis.* In this hor- 
rible fituation they were further difheaitened by finding 
themfelves becalmed ; but, after beating about for foaie 
time, a gale fprungup fuddenly from the fouth. On this 
unexpected change, as the wind increafed upon then, 
they made all their fail, and, imploring the afllHance of 
the gods, once more put oiF to fea in queft of Sicily. Af- 
ter an eafy paflTage of five days, they arrived at Minoa, a 
fmall town in Sicily, f belonging to the Carthaginians. 
Synalus,t a friend of Dion's was then governor of the 
place, and as he knew not that this little fleet belonged 
to Dion, he attempted to prevent the landing of his men. 
The foldiers leapt out of the velfels in arms, but killed 
none that o|>pofed them ; for Dion, on account of his 
friendfhip with Synalus, had forbidden them. However, 
they ran in one bo«Jy with the fugitives into the toiffl, 
and thus made themfelves makers of it. When Dion and 
4iie governor met, mutual falutations pafled between 

♦Not far froraTripoly. 

+ On the fouth coall. 

X Diodorus calls him Byraludv 
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tliem, and the former reftored him his town unhurt. Sy- 
nalus» in return^ entertained his foldiers, and fuppliedhim 
with neceflaries. 

It happened that DionyHus, a little before this, had 
failed with eighty ftiips for Italy, and this abfcnce of his 
rave them no fmall encouragement. Infomuch that when 
Dion invited his men to refrefh themfelves for fome time 
after their fatigues at fea, they thought of nothing but 
making a proper ufe of the prefent moment, and called 
upon him, with one voice, to lead them to Syracufe j he, 
therefore, left his ufelefs arms and baggage with Synalus, 
and having engaged him to tranfmit them to him at a 
proper opportunity, marched for Syracufe. Two hundred 
of tne Agrigentine cavalry, who mhabited the country 
about Ecnomus, immediately revolted, and joined him in 
his march, and thefe were followed by the inhabitants of 
Gela. 

The news of his arrival foon reaching Syracufe, Timo- 
crates^ who had married Dion's wife, and was appointed 
regent in theabfence of Dionyfius, immediately defpatched 
letters to acquaint him with the event. In the meanwhile 
he applied himfelf to prevent all tumults in the city, for 
the people were greatly animated on the report of Dion's 
arrival, though the uncertainty they were under as yet 
kept them quiet. A Angular accident happened to the 
courier who was defpatched with letters for Dionyfius. 
As he was paffing through the territory of Rhegium to 
Caulonia, where the tyrant then was, he met an acquaint- 
ance of his returning iiome with a newly offered facrifice, 
and having taken a little of the flefh for his own ufe,* he 
made the beft of his way. At night however, he found 
it neceflTary to take a little reft, and retired to fleep in a 
wood by the fide of the road. A wolf, allured by the 
fmelL of the flefh, came up while he was afleep, and carri- 
ed it off, together with the bag of letters to which it was 
faflened. When the courier awaked, he fought a long 
time to no purpofe for his defpatches, and being deter- 
mined not to face Dionyfius without them, he abfconded. 
Thus it was a confidcrable time after, and from other 
hands, that Dionyfius was informed of Dion's arrival in 
Sicily. 

* To carry home part of the vi£llm, and to give part of it to ioy 
^rfoo that the b^rer met| were a6ls of religion. 
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Dion, in his marchi was joined by the Camarinaeans, 
and many revolters from the territory of Syracufc. The 
Leon tines and Campanians, who with Timocratcs, guarded 
the Epipolae, being mifled by a report defignedly propa- 
gated by Dion, that he intended to attack their cities firfl, 
quitted their preient ilation, and went to take care of their 
own concerns. Dion bein^ informed of this, while be 
lay near Acrae, decamped m the night, and came to the 
river Anapus, which is at the didance of ten furkNigs 
from the city. There he halted, and facrificed by the riv- 
er, addreffing his prayers to the riling fun. The diviners 
informed him that the gods gave a promife of vitSlory, and 
as he had himfelf aflumed a garland at the (kcrince all 
that were prefent immediately did the fame. He was 
now joined by about five thoufand, who were, indeed, ill 
fiu nifhed with arms ; but their courage fupplied that de« 
ficiency.* When he gave orders to march. Liberty was 
the Word, and they ruflied forward witJi the higheft aocia- 
xnauQXUof joy. The moft confiderable citizens of Syra- 
cii^drefled all in white, met him at the gates. Thepojp- 
ubtf fell with ^reat fury on Dionyfius's party ; but in 
,4lRrticular they feized his fpies, a fet of wretches hated by 
g[ods and men, who went about the city to collet thefen- 
timents of the inhabitants, in order to communicate them 
to the tyrant. Thefe were the firft that fullered, being 
knocked down wherever they were met. When Timo- 
crates found that he could not join the garrifop in the cita- 
del, he fled on horfeback out of the city, 5nd fpread a gen* 
eral terror and difmay wliere he patfed ; magnifying all 
the while the forces of Dion, that it might not appear a 
flight effort, againli which he was unable to defend the 
place. 

Dion now made liis public entry into the town ; he wa» 
drefled in a magniticent fuit of armor, his brother Me- 
gacles marching on the right hand, and Calippus the 
Athenian ow the left, with garlands on their heads. He 
was followed by an hundred foreign foldiers, who were 
his body guard; and after thefe marched the reft of the 
army in proper order, under the conduct of their rcf- 
pe6live offiders. The Syracufans looked upon his pro- 
ceiTion as facred. They coniidered it as the triuaopluil 

_ * Diodorus lays he was loon joined by ao,coo and that when be 
reached Syracufe, be bad not fewer than 50,000. 
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entry of Liberty, which would once more eftablifh the 
popular government after a fuppreffion of fortyeight 
years. 

"WTien Dion entered at the Mcnitidian gate, filence was 
commanded by found of trumpct,and he ordered freedom 
to be proclaimed to the Syracufans and the reft of the 
Sicilians, in the name of Dion and Megacles, who came 
to abolifh tyranny. Being defirous to addrefs the people 
in a fpeech, he marched up to the Achradina. As he palT- 
cd through the ftreets, the people prepared their viaims 
on tables placed before their doors, fcattered flowers on his 
head, and offered up their prayers to him as to their tute- 
lar deity. At the foot of the citadel, under the pentapylae, 
there was a lofty fun dial,* which had been placed there 
by DlonyHus. From the eminence of this building he 
addreiTed the citizens, and exhorted them earneftly to 
aflTert their liberties. The people, in their turn, nomi- 
nated Dion and his brother praetors of the city, and, a 
their requeft, appointed them ^enty colleagues, half 
of whom were of thofe who returned with Dion from 
exile. 

At firft it was confidered by the foothfayers as a good 
omen, that Dion-, when he addreffed the people, had un- 
der his feet the ftately edifice which Dionyfius had creii- 
ed ; but upon reflection that this edifice on which he had 
been declared general, was a fun dial, they were appre- 
hcnfive that his prefent power and grandeur might be fub- 
jc6tto decline. 

Di«n, in the next place, took the caftle of Epipolae, 
releaied the prifoners who were confined there, and in- 
vefted it with a ftrong wall. Seven days after this event, 
Dionyfius arrived from Italy, and entered the citadel from 
the fea. Dion, at the fame time, received from Synalus 
the arms and ammunition he had left with him. Thefe 
he diftributed amongil the citizens, as far as they would 
go ; the reft armed themfelves as well as they were able ; 
and all exprefled the utmoft alacrity for the fervice. Di- 
onyfius, at firft fcnt agents in a private manner to Dion, 
to try what terms might be made with them. Dion refuf- 

♦ Pkcrccydej was the firft who invented dials to mark the hour 
of the day, about three hundred years after the time of Homer. But 
before his time the Phoenicians had contrived a d'tal in the iflc ot 
Scvros which defcribed the (blilices. 
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ed to hear any overtures in private. The SyracuTans, he 
told them, were now a free people ; and what they had 
to offer mull be addreffed to them in public. Upon this 
they made fpecious propofals to the citizens, jpromifed 
them an abatement oi their taxes, and an exemption from 
ferving in the wars, even though thofe wars (hould be un- 
dertaken by their own approbation. The Syracufans 
held thefc propofals in deriHon ; and Dion anfwered, that 
it would be in vain for DionyHus to fpeak of terms with- 
out refigning, in the firft place, the regal government; 
and that if he took this meafure, he might depend on all 
the good ofBces fo near a relation might be inclined to 
do him ; at leaft in every thing that was juftand reafona- 
ble. Dionyfius feemed to confent to thefe terms ; and 
again fent his agents to defire that a deputation of the 
Syracufans would attend him in the citadel, in order to 
lettle articles for the public tranquillity. He aflured 
them that he had ftich to offer them as they could not but 
accept ; and that on the other hand, he was equally will- 
ing to come into fiich as they had to offer him. Dioa, 
therefore, fclefted a number of the citizens for this dep- 
utation ; and the general report from the citadel was, 
that Dionyfius would refign his authority in a voluntary 
manner. 

This, however, was no more than a ftratagem to amufe 
the Syracufans. The deputies no fooner arrived than 
they were imprifoned ; and early next morning, after he 
had plied the mercenaries with wine, he ordered them to 
fally out and attack the wall which had been built by 
Dion. This unexpeiled alfault was carried on with great 
vigor by the barbarians. They broke through the 
works, and falling with great impctuofity and loud 
fhouts on the Syracufans, foon put them to flight. 
Dion's foreign troops took the alarm, and haftened to 
their relief j but ihc precipitate flight of the citizens dif- 
ordered their ranks, and rendered it difficult for them fo 
give any effedtual alTiftance. Dion perceiving that in 
this tumult, his orders could not be heard, inflru^led 
them by his example, and charged the thickeft of the 
enemy. The battle, where he fought in perfon, was 
fierce and bloody. He was known to the enemy as well 
as to his own party ; and they ruftied with the utmoft 
violence to the quarter where he fought. His age, in- 
deed, rendered him unfit for fuch an engageaient, but he 
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iHliintained the fight with great vigor, and cut in pieces 
many of the enemy that attacked him. At length he was 
wounded in the heiid with a lance j his (hield was pierced 
through in many places with the darts and fpears that 
were levelled agamft him j and his armor no longer refift- 
ing the blows he received in this clofe engagement, he fell 
to the ground. He was immediately carried off by his 
foldiers, and leaving the command to Timonides, he rode 
about the city to rally the fugitives. Soon after he 
brought a detachment of foreign foldiers, which he had 
left to guard the Achradina, as a frefh referve againft the 
enemy. This, however, was unneceflary. They had 
placed their whole hopes of retaking the city in their firft 
ially, and finding fo powerful a refillance, fatigued with 
thea^lion, they retreated into the citadel. As foon as 
they began to fall back, the Greek foldiers bore hard upon 
them, and purfued them to the walh. Dion loft feventy^ 
four men, and a very great number of the enemy fellm 
this action. The vidory was fo important, that the Syra* 
cufans rewarded each of the foreign foldiers with a hun- 
dred minae, and Dion was prefented by his army with 4 
crown of gold. 

Soon after this, melTengers came from Dionyfius with 
letters to Dion from the women of his family. Befides 
thefe, there was one infcribed " Hipparinus to his father 
"Dion." For this was the name of Dron*s fon. Ti- 
fhaeus fays, indeed, that he was called Aretaeus, from his 
mother Arete ; but I think credit is rather to be given to 
Timonides, who was his friend and fellow foldier. The 
reft of the letters, which were read openly before the 
Syracufans, contained various folicitations and entreaties 
from the women. The letter which appeared to come 
from Hipparinus, the people, out of refpe6l to the father, 
would not have fuffered to be opened in public ; but Dion 
infixed that it (hould be fo. It proved to be a letter from 
Dionyfius himfelf^ direded indeed to Dion, but in reality 
addrefied to the people of Syracufe ; for though it carried 
the air of requeft and apology, it had an obvious tendency 
to render Dion obnoxious to the citizens. He reniiaded 
him of the zeal he had formerly fliowfi for his fervice ; he 
threatened him through his deareft connexions, his fifier, 
his fon, and his wife ; and his menaces were followed by 
the moft paflionate entreaties, and the moft abjc6l: lamenta- 
tions. But the mofi trying part of his addrefs was that 

Vol. V. X 
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wiiere he entreated Dion not to deflroy the government^ 
and give that freedom to his inveterate enemies by meaoa- 
of which they w<mld profecutfc him to death, but to re- 
tain the reg^l power nimfelfy for the prote£Uon of his 
family and friends. 

This letter d^ not produce thofe fentiments in the 
people which it (hould naturally have done- Infteadof 
exciting admiration of that noble firmnefs and magnanim- 
ity, which could prefer the public utility to tlie tendered 
private connexions, it occafioned jealoufies and fears.— 
The people faw, or thought they faw, that- Dion was un- 
d^ aa abfolute neceflity of being favorable to Diony- 
fins. They already began to wiih for another general, 
and it was with peculisir fatisfa£lion they heard of the ar« 
rival of Heraclioes. This Heraclides, who bad been ban- 
idied by the tyrant, had onee a diftinguiftied command in 
the army, ana was, a man of coofiderable military abilities^ 
but irrefolute, incondant, and particularly unfleady when 
he. had a colleague in commaad. He had, fome time be« 
fore, had a difference with Dion in Peleponnefus, and thece^ 
fore; refolved on .his own (Irength to make war on Diony- 
fius. When he arrived at Syracufe, he found the tyrant 
clpTe beH^ged, and the Syracuians elated withnheir fucceis. 
Hififirit obje6t, therefore, was to court the people, and for. 
this purpofe he had all the.neceflTary talents ; an iniiouating 
addrefs, and that kind of flattery which is fo grateful totlie 
multitude. This bufmcfs was the more eafy to him, as-tli^ 
forbidding gravity of Dion was thought too hau^ht^ for a 
popular ftatc ; befidcSjtlveSyracufans, already in (olent with 
iuccefs, afliimed tlie fpirit of a free people, though they bad 
not, ia reality,, their freedom. Thus they convened them- 
felvQs without any Aimmons, and appointed Heraclides 
t liqir admiral ; indeed, when Dion remonftrated againft 
that proceeding, and fhowed them that by thusconflitutiog 
Heraclides admiral^ tliey fuperfeded the office of general 
which they had before conferred on him,- with fomc 
re4u6tance they deprived Heraclides of the commiflioa 
they had given him* When this affair was fettled, Dioir 
invued Heraclides to his houfe, and gently expo(hilated 
With hi^i on the impropriety of attending t^ a punctilio, 
of iKmor, at a time when the kaft inattention to .the 
common caufe might be the ruin of the whole. He. then 
calj^dfta atifiemlHy« . apjK>in(ed Heraclides ^dniical^.and: 



•prevailed with the citizens to alloW hitn fuch a guard as 
they had before granted to himfelf. HfcracUdes treated 
Dion with all the appearance of refpe^, acknowledged 
iiis obligations to him, and feemed attentive to his com- 
Sfiands ; but in private, he corrupted the people, and en- 
couraged a fpirtt of nmtiny and diflatisfadlion ; fo that 
Dion was involved in continual difturbances and dif^^ftiiet. 
If he advifed that Dionyfius fhould be permitted to make 
his retreat in fafety, he was cenfured as designing to favor 
«nd proie6l him ; if, to avoid thofe ftifpicions, he was f6r 
continuing the fiege, he was accufed of protrafting the' 
war, that he might the longer retain his command, and 
keep the citizens in fubjeftion. 

There was in the city one Sofis, infamous for his info- 
Icnce and villainy, who thought the perfeftion of liberty 
was the licentioufnefs of fpcech. This fellow openly at- 
tacked Dion, and told the people in public afletnbly, that 
they had only changed the inattention of a dhinkien and 
drflbkite tyrant, for the crafty vigilance of a foher hailfer. 
Tmmediately after this, he left the alTembly, and Hc^t.dAy 
was feen running naked through the ftreets, ws if f/om 
fomebody that purfued hifn, with hfs head and face cov- 
ered with blooa. In this condition he ran into the mark- 
'et place, and told the people that he had been a^ffaulted 
*by Dion's foreign foldiers ; at the fame time (howing 
them a wound in his head, which, he faid, they had 
*^vcn him. Dion, upon this, was generally condcrtihed, 
and accufed of filencing the people by fanguinary meth- 
ods i he came, however, betbre this irregular and tu- 
multuous afTembly, in his own Vindication, and made it 
-appear, that this Sofis was brother to one of Dionyfius's 
-guards, and that he had been engaged by him to raife a 
tumult in the city ; the only refource that tyrant had noNv 
left, being that of exciting di^entions amongft the peo- 
ple. The furgeons alfo, who examined the wound, foun4 
that it was not occafioned by arty violeiit blow. The 
wounds made by weapons are generally dctpeft in the 
Vniddle ; but this was both fuperficia], and of an equal 
^pth from one end to the other ; bcfides, bfeiiig difcon- 
timious, it did not appear to be the effb£t of one incifion, 
but to have been made at dWertnt times, probably ss he 
was beft able to endure the patn. At the fatne time rhei^ 
were fome who depofcd, that having feen Sofls runninig 
naked and wounded, and being inK)rmed ,by him^ that 
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he was flying from the purfuit of Dion's foreign foldif ps» 
who had juft then wounded him, they haded to take the 
purfuers ; that, however, they could meet with no fuch 
perfons, but found a razor lying under a hollow ftone near 
the place from whence they had obferved him come. All 
thefe circumftances made ftrongly againft him ; but when 
his own fcrvants gave evidence, that he went out of hi* 
houfe alone before daylight, with a razor in his hand, 
Dion's accufers withdrew. The people, by a general vote, 
condemned Sofis to die, and were once more reconciled 
to Dion. 

Neverthelefs their jealoufy of his foldiers •remained.. 
And as the war was now principally carried on by fea, 
Philiftus being come to the fupport of Dionyfius, with a 
confiderable fleet from Japygia, they did not fee the necef- 
lity of retaining in their fervice thofe Greeks who were no 
feamen, and muft depend for protettion on the naval force. 
Their confidence in their own ftrength was likewife greatly 
jncreafed by an advantage they had gained at fea agunft 
■ Philiflus, whom they ufed in a very barbarous manner. 
Ephorus relates, that, after his Hiip was taken, he flew him- 
felf. But Timonides, who attended Dion from the begin* 
ning of the war, writing to Speufippus the philofopher,give8 
^he flory thus : Philiftus's galley having run aground, he 
was taken prifoner alive ; and after being difarmed and 
dripped, was expofed naked, though an old man, to every 
kind of infult. They afterwards cut off his head, and or- 
dered their children to drag his body through the Acbra- 
dina, and throw it into the quarry. Timaeus reprefents 
the indignity offered his remains to be flill greater. The 
boys, he fays, tied a rope about his lame leg, and fo drag- 
ged him through the city, the Syracufans, in the mean- 
while, infulting over his carcafs, when they faw kim tied 
by the leg who had iaid. It ivould ill become Dionxfius to 
fiyfrom bis throne by thefiviftnefs of bis borfe^ ivAicb he 
ought ne*ver to quit till he 'was dragged from it by the 
heels, Philidus, however, tells us, that this was not faid 
to Dionyfius by himfelf, but by another. It is plain, at 
the fame time, that Timaeus takes every occafion, from 
Philiflus's known adherence to arbitrary power, to \q^ 
him with the keeneft reproaches. Thofe whom he in- 
jured are in fom^ degree excufable, if, in their refentment, 
they treated him with indignities after death. But 



trhcrtfbre fhonld Ms biomphers, whom fit nerw Iftjuffed^ 
and who have had the benefit of his Works ; Wkerefore 
fliould they exhibit him, with all the exaggerations of fciir- 
ri!ity,in thofe fcenes of diftrefs towhifchfortune fbihetimeft 
reduces the beft of men ? On the other hand, Ephorus is 
no lefs extravagant in his encomiums on tniliftus. He 
knows well how to throw into ihades the foibles of the hii-^ 
man chara6ler, and to give an air of plaufibility to th^ 
moft indefenfible condufl ; but, with all his eloquence, 
with all his art, he cannot refcue Phili(tus ffotn the inipu- 
tation of being the moft ilrenuous alTcrtor of arbitrary 
power, of being the fondeft folloWef arid admirer of the 
juxttry, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. Upon 
the whole, he who neither defends the principled of Phi- 
liihis, Inor infuhs over his misfortunes, Will bell difcharge 
the duty of the hiftoriah. 

After the death of Philiftus, fiiOriyfius oflfered tofurreh- 
der the citadel to Dion, together with the arms^ pfovi/idns^ 
and £o\diers, and an advance of five months pay, on con* 
dkion that he might be periAitted to rtdre into Itily, and 
there enjoy the revenues of Gyata, a fruitful tra6l of coun-^ 
try in the territory of Syracufe, reaching frorii ther lea to* 
the middle of the country. Dion reliii^ngto negociate om 
h23 own account,^ referred the amballadors to the Syracu* 
fans ; and as they expefted that Dionylius woukE mortly 
come alive into their hands, they were difmifiTed without 
audience. Upon this, the tyrant leaving hii eldeftfon A- 
pollocrates to defend the citadel,, embarked with his moft 
valuable treafures and a few {ele6t friends, and, failing witl» 
a fair wind, efcaped Heraclides the admiral.. 

The tyrant's efcape greatly exafpefated the people 
againfl Heraclides ; and, in order to appeafe them, he 
propofed by Hippo^ one of the orators, that there fhould 
be aft equal divi/ion of lands f alleging, that equality 
was the fir(t foundation Of civil Tibcrty, and that poverty 
and /tavery were fynonymous terms. At the fa'me time 
th^ he lupported Hippo in the promotion of this fcheme^ 
he encouraged the faction againft Dion, who oppofed it- 
At ^eng.th he prevailed with the people not only to paf» 
this law, but to nuke sk decree that the pay of the foreign 
foidiers ihould be (topped, and new commanders ohofen, 
tAat they might no longer be fubjeft to the fevere difci* 
pUneofDion. Thus, like the patient, who after a lin- 
gering fickneis, makes too rafh a. u^ of the fird retun2» 
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of health, and reje6ls the fober and gradual regimen of hU' 
phyticiansy the citizens, who had long labored under 
the yoke of flavery, took to precipitate fteps to freedom, 
and refufed the falutary councils and condu6l of their de- 
liverer. 

It was about the midft of fummer when the aflembly 
was fummoned for the eleftion of new officers ; and, for the 
fpace of fifteen days, there were the mod dreadful thun- 
ders, and the mofl alarming prodigies. The religious 
fears that thefe prodigies excited, made thefe people de- 
cline the choofmg of officers. When the weather grew more, 
ferene, the orators again exhorted them to proceed to the. 
bufinefs ; but no fooner had they begun, than a draught 
ox, which had neither received any provocation from the 
driver, nor could be terrified by the crowds and noife to 
which he had been accuftomed, fuddenly broke from his 
yoke, and running furioufly into the aflembly, drove the 
people in great diforder before him : From thence, throwing^ 
down all that flood in his way, he ran over that part of the 
city which afterwards fell into the enemy's hands. The 
Syracufans, however, regardlefs of thefe things, elected five 
and twenty officers, among whom was Heraclides. At the. 
fame titne they privately endeavored to draw off Dion's 
men ; promifing, if they would defert him, to make them 
citizens of Syracufe. But the foldiers were faithful to their 
general, and placing him in the middle of a battalion,, 
marched out of the city. They did not, on this occafion, 
offer any violence to the inhabitants, but they feverely 
reproached them for their bafenefs and ingratitude. The 
fmallnefs of their number, and their declining to a^toffen- 
fively, put the citizens on thj view of cutting them off be- " 
fore they efcaped, out of the city ; and with thisdefign they 
felljupon their rear. Dion was here in a great dilemma ; he- 
was under the neceffity either of fighting againft his coun- 
trymen, or of fuffering himfelf and his faithful foldiers to be . 
cut in pieces. He tljicrefore entreated the Syracufans to 
defifl : He ftretched forth his hands to them, and pointed 
"to the citadel full of foldiers, wjio were happy in being. 

2e6tators of thefe difTentions amongfl theirenemies. But 
e torrent of the populace, agitated and driven forwards 
by the feditious breath of the orators, was not to be flopped. 
¥y perfuafion. He, therefore, commanded his men to- 
advancft with fhouts and cUfhing of anoSi but not t^ 
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attack them*. The Syracirfans, upoiv this, fled immedi- 
ately througb the ftreets, though no one purfued them, for 
Dion retreated with his men into the territories of the 
Leontines. 

The very women laughed at the new officers for this^ 
cowardly flight ; and the latter, to recover their reputa- 
tion, ordered the citizens to arms, purfued Dion, and came 
up with him as he was pafling a river. A (kirmifh began 
between the cavalry ; but when they found Dion no longer 
difpofed to bear thefe indignities with his ufual paternal 
patience, ; when they obferved him drawing up his men 
for battle, with all the eageniefs of ftrong relientment, they 
once more turned their backs, and, with the lofs of fome 
few men, fled to the city in a more difgracefuL and more 
cowardly manner than before. 

The teontincs received Dion in a very honorable man- 
ner, gave money to his foldiers, and made them free of 
their city. They alfe fent meflTengers to Syracufe with re- 
quifitions that his men might have juflice done them, and= 
receive their pay. The Syracul'ans, in return, fent other 
meflengers, with impeachments againft Dion ; but when* 
the matter was debated at Leontium, in full aflembly of 
the allies, they evidently appeared to be in fault. They 
refufed, neverthelefs, to fland to the award of this affem- 
bly ; for the recent recovery of their liberties had made 
them infolent, and the popular power was without control ^ 
their very commanders being no more thanfervile depen- 
dents on the multitude. 

About this time Dionyfius fent a fleet under Nypfius,' 
the Neopolitan, with provifions and pay for the garrifon 
in the citadel. The Syracufans overcame him, and took 
four of his (hips ; but they made an ill ufe of their fuccefs. 
Beditute of all difcipline, they celebrated the victory with 
the moft riotous extravagance ; and at a time when they 
thought themfeives fecure of taking the citadel, they \oil 
the city. Nypfius obferving their diforder, their night 
revels and debauches, in which their commanders, either 
from inclination, or through fear of offending them, were 
as deeply engaged as themfeives, took advantage of this 
opportunity, broke through their walls, and expofed the 
city to the violence and depredation of his foldiers. 

The Syracufans at once perceived their folly and their 
misfortune ; but the latter, in their preient confu&on. 
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was not cafy to be redreflTed. The (bldicrs made dveadfoT 
haroc Sn the city; they demelifbed the fortifications, put 
the men to the fword, and dragged the women^tind cnil^ 
dren (hrieking to the citadd. The Syracufan officcm be- 
ing unable to fenarate the citizens from the enemy, or to 
draw them up in any order, gave up all tor loft. In this 
fituation, while the Achradina itfelf was in danger of being 
taken, they naturally turned their thoughts on Dion ; but 
none had the courage to mention a man whom all had in- 
jured. In this emergency a voice was heard from the cav- 
alry of the allies, crying, " Send for Dion and his Pelo- 
*y ponnedans from Leontium." His name was no fooner 
mentioned than the people ftiouted for joy. With tears 
they implored that he might once more be at their head: 
They remembered his intrepidity in the moft trying dan* 
gers ; they remembered the courage that he fhowed him- 
Jelf, and the confidence with which he infpired them when 
he led them againft the enemy. Archonides and Telefi- 
des from the auxiliaries, and Hellanicus, with four more 
irom the cavalry, were immediately defpatched to Leonti- 
um, where, making the beft of their way, they arrived in 
the clofe of the evening. They inftamtly threw themfelveS 
at the feet of Dion, and related, with tears, the deplorable 
condition of the Syracufkns. The Leontines and Pdo- 
ponnefians foon gathered about them, conje6turing from 
their hafte, and the manner of their addrefs, that their 
butinefs had fomething extraordinary in it. 

Dion immediately fummoned an aliembly, and the people 
being foon collefted, Archonides and Hellanicus briefly re- 
lated the diftrefs of the Syracufans, entreated the foreigA 
ibidiers to forget the injuries they had done them, and once 
more to affift that unfortunate people, who had already fof- 
fered morefor their ingratitude, than even they whom they 
had injured would have inflicted upon them. When ther 
had thus fpoken, a profound filence enfued ; upon whicn 
Dion arofc, and attempted to fpeak, but was prevented by 
his tears. His foldiers, who were greatly affected with their 
general's forrow, entreated him to moderate his gticfy and 
proceed. After he had recovered himfelf a little, lie fpoke 
to thefoUowingpurpofe : "Peloponnefiansandconfederates, 
** I have called you together, that you may confult on your 
** rejfeeftive affairs. My meafures are taken : I cannot 
•• hemate what to do when Syracufe is pcrifhing^ If f 
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** cannot favc it, I will, at leaft, haften thither, and fall 
" beneath the ruins of my country. For you, if you can 
** yet perfuade yourfeives to aflift the mod unfortunate and 
** mconfiderate of men, it may be in your power to fave 
** from dcftru6tion a city which was the work of your 
** own hands.* But it your pity for the Syracufans 
** be facrificed to your refentment, may the gods reward 
" your fidelity, your kindnefs to Dion ! And remem- 
** ber, that as he would not defert yoy, when you were 
" injured, fo neither could he abandon his falling coun- 
" try !" 

He had hardly ended, when the foldiers fignified their 
readinefs for the fervice by loud acclamations, and called 
upon him to march dire<5lly to the relief of Syracufe. The 
meflengers embraced them, and entreated the gods to 
fhower their blelfings on Dion and the Peloponnefians. 
When the noife fubfided, Dion gave orders that the men 
(hould repair to their quarters, and, after the necedary 
refrefliments, alTemble in the fame place completely arm* 
cd ; for he intended to march that very night. 

The foldiers of Dionyfius, after ravaging the city during 
the whole day, retired at night, with the lofs of a few men, 
into the citadel. This fmall refpite once more encouraged 
the demagogues of the city, who prefuming that the ene- 
my would not repeat th«ir hodilities, difluaded the people 
from admitting Dion and his foreign foldiers. They ad- 
vifed them not to give up the honor of faving the city to 
Grangers, but to defend their liberty themfelves. Upon 
this tne generals fent other meflTengers to Dion to counter* 
jnand his march ; while, on the other hand, the cavalry^ 
and many of the principal citizens, fent their requefis that 
he would haften it. Thus invited by one party, and re- 
jected by another, he came forward but flowly ; and, at 
night, the fadtion that oppofed him fet a guard upon the 
gates to prevent his entering. 

Nypfius now made a frefti fally from the citadel, with 
ftill greater numbers, and greater fury than before. Af- 
ter totally demoliihing the remaining part of the fortifi- 
cation, he fell to ravaging the city. The flaughter was 
dreadful $ men, women, and children, fell indifcrimi- 

* Strabo fays, that Syracufe was built in the fecond year of th^ 
eleventh Olympiad, by Archias, one of the UeracUdse, who came 
fjom CorinUi to Syracufe. 
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hately by the fword ; for the obje^ ^f the enemy i 
fo much phmder sis deSru6tion. Dionylius delpaired of 
regaining his loft empire, and, in his mortal hatred of the 
SyracufanSy he determined to bury it in the ruins of thcrr 
city. It was refolved, therefore, that before Dion's fac 
cors could arrive, they fhould deftroy it the quickeftway, 
by laying it in aftes. Accordingly they fct fire to thofc 
parts that were at hand by brands and torches ; and to the 
remoter parts by (hooting flaming arrows. The citisens, 
in the utmoft eonfternation, fled every where before them. 
Thofe who, to avoid the fire, had fled from their houfe^, 
were put to the fword in the ftreets ; and they i^ho fought 
for refuge in their houfes were again driven out by the 
4|ames ; many were burnt to death, and many perifhed be- 
neath the ruins of the houfes. 

This terrible diftrefs, by univcrfal confent, opened tie 
gates for Dion. After being informed that the enemy had 
retreated into the citadel, he had made no great hafte. Bat 
-early in the morning fomc herfemen carried himthe'Bews 
of a fre/h aflault. Thefe were followed by fome, ■ even df 
•thoie who had recently oppofed=biscoming,:birt-who'now 
implored him to fly to their relief. As the cort flagralion 
and deftniftion increafed,Heraclidea defpatched his Drorii< 
cr, and after him his uncle Theodotes, to entreat theaflift- 
ance of Dion ; for they were now no lonjger in a capacity 
of oppofing the enemy ; he was woun<kd hirafelt, and 
great part of the city was laid in afhes. 

When Dion received this news, he was about fixty fur- 
longs from the city. After he had acquainted his foidiers 
with the dreadful exigency, and exorted them to behare 
with refolution, they no longer marched, but ran ; and in 
their way they were met by numbers, who entreated them, 
ifpoflible, to go ftill fafter. By the eager and vigorous 
fpeed of the foidiers, Dion quickly arrived at the city ; 
and, entering by the part called Hecatompedon, he or- 
dered his light troops immediately to charge the enemy, 
that the Syracufans might take courage at the Hght of 
them. In the meanwhile he drew up his heavy armed 
men, with fuch of the citizens as had joined him, and di- 
vided them into feveralfmall bodies, ofgreater depth than 
breadth, that he might intimidate the enemy, by attack- 
ing them ill feveral quarters at once. He advanced to the 
engagement at the head of his men, amidft a confufed 
noife of (bouts, plaudits, prayers, and vows, whidi thc'Sy* 
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racufans offered up for their deliverer, their tutelary dei« 
tv 5 for fo they termed him now ; and his foreign foldiers 
they called their brethren and fellow citizens. At this 
time^ perhaps, there was not one wretch fo felfifhly fond 
oflife, that he did not hold Dion's fafety dearer than his 
own^ or that of all his fellow citizens — while they faw him 
advancing fird in the front of danger, through blood and 
fire, and over heaps of the flain. 

There was indeed, fomething terrible in the appearance 
of the enemy, who, animated by rage, and deipair, had 
pofted themfeives in the ruins of the ramparts^ i'o that it 
was extremely dangerous and difficult to approach them. 
But theapprehenfions of fire difcouraged Dion*s men the 
mofti and diftrelTedthem in their march. They were fur- 
rounded by flames that raged on every fide ; and while 
they walked over burning ruins, through clouds of afhes 
and fmokey they were every moment in danger of being 
burned beneath the fall of half cenfumed buildings. In 
all thefe difficulties they took infinite pains- to keep clofe 
togi^her, and maintain their ranksv When they came up 
ta the enemy^ a few only could engage at a time^ on ac- 
count of the narrownefs and inequality of the ground. 
They fought, however, with great bravery, and, encour- 
aged by the acclamations of the citizens, at length they 
routed Nypfifis, and moft of his men efcaped into the cita-* 
del, whicn was near at hand. Such ot them as weredif. 
perfed and could not get in, were purfued and put to the 
Iword. The prefcnt deplorable ftate of the city, afforded- 
neither time nor propriety for that joy and thojfe cortgrat- 
ulationswhichufiially follow victory. All were bufy in 
faving the remains of the conflagrations; and though tliey ' 
labored hard during the whole night, it was with great 
^rfficuky t^ie fire was extingurflied. 

Not one orator of the popular faction durfl any longer 
renmia in the city. By their flight tl^y at ciK'e confeifed 
their guilt, and avoided punifhoient. Ueraclides, how- 
ever, and Tlieodotes furrendered themfeives to Dion. 
They acknowledged their error, and entreated that he 
would not imitate them tn the cruel treatment they had- 
fhown Jiinu They forgot not to add how much it would 
be for his honor, who was imequalled in other virtues to 
reftraiQ his refentments ; and,- by fbrgivinfir the ungrate- 
ful, to teftify that fuperiority of fpivit for which they 
Uad cootended with him. Hisfriendsi however, advifed 
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him by no means to pardon thefe fa^lious and invidious 
men, but to give them up to his foldiers, and to rid the 
commonwealth of the ambition of demagogues, no Icfs 
. deftrurtive than that of tyrants. Dion, on the other hand, 
endeavored to mitigate their refentments.-^" Other gen- 
•* erals," feid he, " employ themfelves chiefly in mihtary 
" ftudies ; but, by being long converfant in the academy, 
*« I have learned to fubdue my paflions, and to reftrain the 
*• impulfes of enmity and anger. To prove that I have 
** really gained fuch a victory over my (elf, it is not fuffi- 
** cient merely to be kind to men of virtue, but to be in- 
** dulgent and reconcileable to the injurious. If I have 
** excelled Heraclides in military and political abilities, 
•* I am refolved not to be inferior to him in juftice and 
** clemency j~ fince, to have the advantage in thofe, is the 
** firft degree of excellence. The honors of conqueft are 
** never wholly our own ; for though the conqueror maj 
** ftand unrivalled, fortune will claim her (hare, \jn his 
** fuccefs. Heraclides may be treacherous, invidious, and 
** malicious ; but muft Dion, therefore, fully his glories 
•* by the indulgence of refentraent ? The laws, indeed, al- 
•* low the revenge of an injury to be moreju(iifiable than 
** the commilfion of it ; but both proceed originally from 
" the infirmity of human nature, Befides, there is hardly 
** any malignity fo inveterate, that it may not be overcome 
*' by kindnefs, and foftened by repeated favors." Agree- 
ably to thefe fentiments, Dion pardoned Heraclides, and 
difmiflfed him. 

His firft objefl was to repair the wall, which he had 
formerly eredled around the citadel ; and, for this purpofe, 
he ordered each of the citizens to furni(h a palifaao, and 
bri ng it to tlie works. When they had done this, he lent 
them to their repofe, and employed his own men the whole 
night in drawing a line of circumvallation around the cita- 
del, which both the enemy and the citizens were a(loni(bed 
to find completed in the morning. 

After the dead were buried, and the prifoners, to the 
^imount of two thoufand, ranfomcd, he fummoned an af- 
lembly. Heraclides moved, that Dion (hould be declared 
commander in chief, both at fea and land. This motion 
was approved by the nobility, and the commons were de- 
fired to confinn it ; but the failors and artificers oppofed 
it in a tumultuous manner. They were unwilling 
that Heraclides (hculd lof; his command at fea ; for 
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though they had no good opinion of his principles, they 
knew that he would be more indulgent than Dion, and 
more ready to gratify their inclinations. Dion, therefore, 
^ve up his point, and agreed that Heraclides ihould con- 
f inue Admiral. But when the equal didribution of lands 
was moved for, he oppofed it, and repealed all the decrees 
which -had formerly pafled on that meafure^ by which 
means he once more incurred the difpleafureof the people. 
Jleraclides a^ain made his advantage of this, and ha* 
rangued the ^Idiers and failors at Meflana, accufing Di. 
■on of a design to make himfelf abfolute. At the fan^e time 
he privately correfponded with Dionyfius, by means of 
Pharax, a Spartan. When the nobility got intelligence 
of this, there was a fedition in the army, and the city was 
^^reatly diftrefled by want of provifions, Dion was now at 
a lofs what meafures to purlue ; and all his friends con- 
demned him for ftrengthening the hands of fo perverfc 
and invidious a wretch as Heraclides. 

Pharax was encamped at Neopolis, in the territory of 
Agrigentum ; and Dion drew out the Syracufans, but not 
with an intent to engage him, till he found a convenient 
opportunity. This gave Heraclides and his feamen an oc. 
•cafion of exclaiming that he delayed fighting only that he 
mi^ht the longer continue in command. He was forced to 
action, therefore, contrary to his inclinations, and was 
beaten. His lofs, indeed, was fmall, and his defeat was 
owing more to a mifunderftanding in his own array than 
to the fuperior courage of the enemy ; he, therefore, re- 
folved to renew the engagement, and, after animating and 
encouraging his men to redeem their loft credit, he drew 
them up in form of battle. In the evening, however, he 
received intelligence that Heraclides was failing for Sy- 
I'acufe, with an intent to poflTefs himfelf of the city, and to 
ihut him out. Upon this he made a draught of the brav- 
eft and moft a6live of the cavalry, and rode with fuch 
expedition, that he reached the city by nine in the morn- 
ing, after a march offeven hundred furlongs. Heraclides^ 
though he made all the fail he could, was too late, and 
he therefore tacked about, and ftood out to fea. While 
he was undetermined what courfe to fteer, he met Gasfi- 
lus the Spartan, who informed him that he was fent to 
command in chief in Sicily, as Gylippus had done before. 
Heraclides immediately accepted him, and boafted to 
his allies that he had found in this Spartan an antidote 

Vol. V. Y 
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to the power of Dion. At the fame time he fcnt a herald 
to Syraaife, ordering the citizens to receive Gaefilus for 
their general. Dion anfwered, that the Syracufans had 
already a fufiicient number of generals ; and that, if it 
were neceifary for them to have a Spartan, he was him- 
felf a citizen of Sparta. 

Gaefilus having now no hopes of the command, waited 
upon Dion, and, by his mediation, reconciled him to Hc- 
raclides. This reconciliation was confirmed by the raoft 
folemn oaths, and Gselilus himfelf was guarantee of the 
treaty, and undertook to punifli Heraclides, in cafe of any 
future breach of faith. The Syracufans upon this dif- 
charged their navy, as they found no advantages from it, 
equal to the expenie of keeping it on foot, and to thofe in. 
conveniences it brought upon them, by being a continual 
fource of feditions. At the fame time they continued the 
fiege, and inverted the city with another wall. As the bc- 
fieged were cut off from further fupplies, when provifions 
failed, the foldiers began to mutiny, fo that Ap<}llocrates 
found himfelf under aneceflTity of coming to terms with 
Dion, and offered to deliver up the citadel to him, with 
all the arms and (lores, on condition that he might have 
live galleys, and be permitted to retire in fafely with his 
mother and fifters. Dion granted his requeft, and with 
thefe he failed to Dionyfms. He was no looner under fail, 
than the whole city of Syracufe aflembled to behold the ' 
joyful fight. Their hearts were fo full of this interefling 
event, that they even exprelFed their anger againfl thofe 
who were abfent, and could not be witneflTes with what 
glory the fun that day rofe upon Syracufe, delivered at 
laft from the chains ot flavery. As this flight of Diony- 
fius was one of the moft memorable viciflitudes of foitune 
that is recorded in hiftory, and as no tyranny was ever 
more effectually eftablifhed than his, how great mufl their 
joy and their felf complacency have been, after they had 
deft roved it by fuch inconfiderable means ! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion went to take 
poffeffion of the citadel, the women could not wait till he 
entered, but ran to meet him at the* gate. Ariflomache 
eame firft, leading Dion's fon, and Arete followed her in 
tears, fearful and apprehenfive of meeting her hufbaod, 
after (he had been i'o long in the poffeffion of another. 
Dion firft embraced his filter, then his fon ; after which, 
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Ariflomache prcfented Arete to him, with this addrefs : 
** Your banifliment, Dion, made us all equally miferable. 
** Your return, and your fuccefs, have made us all happy, 
•« except her whom I had the misfortune to fee, by cruel 
** compulfion, given to another, while you were yet alive. 
«* We are now entirely in your difpolal ; — but how will 
•< you determine concerning this unhappy woman ? — And 
** now muft fhe falute you ? — As her uncle, or as her huf- 
*« band ?'*— Dion was affefted by this tender interceflion, 
and wept. He embraced Arete with great affe6lion, put 
his fon into her hands, and defired her to retire to his own 
houfe, where he purpoled to refide ; for the city he im- 
mediately delivered up to the Syracufans. 

All thmgs had now fucceeded to his wifh ; but he, by 
no means, fought to reap the firft advantages ot his good 
fortune. His firft objea was to gratify his friends, to re- 
ward his allies, and to give his fellow citizens and foreign 
foldiers proper marks of his favor, in which his munifi- 
cence even exceeded his abilities. As to himfelf, he lived 
in a plain and frugal manner, which, on this occafion, in 
particular was univerfally admired. For while the fame of 
n\& a6tions, and the reputation of his valor was fpread 
through Sicily and Greece, he feemed rather to live with 
Piato in the fparing fimplicity of the academic life, than 
among foldiers, who look upon every fpecies of luxury as 
• a compenfation for the toils and dangers of war. Though 
Plato himfelf wrote to him, that the eyes of the whole world 
were ujpon hi^n, he feenis not to have carried his attentions 
beyond one particular part of one city, the academy. His 
judges in that fociety, he knew, would notfo much regard 
the greatnefs of his performances, his courage, or his vic- 
tories, as that temper of mind with which he bore prof- 
perity,and that moderation with which he fuftained his hap- 

J)ier fortunes. He did not in the leaft relax the feverity of 
lis manners ; he kept the fame referve to the people, 
though condefcenfion was, at this time, politically neceflTary j 
and though Plato, as we have already obferved, had expoft- 
iilated with him on this account, and told him, that aufter^ 
ity <was the companion offolitude. He had certainly a nat- 
ural antipathy to complaifance ; and he had moreover 
a defign, by his own example, to reform the manners of 
the Syracufans, which were become vain, diflblute, and 
sjnmodeft. HeraClides once more began to oppofe him. 
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Dion fent for him to attend at the council ; and he made 
anfwer, that he would not attend in any other capacity 
than as a private citizen, at a public aifembly. Soon after 
this he impeached Dion of declining to demolish the cita- 
del, and of preventing the people from opening the tomb 
of Dio.nyfius, and dragging out the body. He accufed him 
likewiie of fending for counfellors and miniflers to Co- 
rinth, in contempt of his fellow citizens. And it is true, 
that he had engaged fome Corinthians to aflift him in fet- 
tling his plan of government. His intention was to re- 
llrain the unlimited power of the popular adminiflrationy 
(which cannot properly be piled a government, but, as 
Plato terms it, a warehoufe of governments*) and toef- 
tablifh thr conflitution on the Lacedaemonian and Cretaa 
plan. This was a mixture of the regal and popular gov- 
ernments, or rather an ariftocracy. Dion knew that the 
Corinthians were governed chiefly by the nobility, and 
that the influence of the people rather interfered. He fore- 
faw that Heraclides would be no inconfiderable impedi- 
ment to his fcheme. He knew him to be factious, turbu- 
lent, and inconftant ; ^nd he, therefore, gave him up to 
thofe vyho advifed to kill him, though he had before fav^ 
him out of their hands. Accordingly they broke into his 
houfe, and murdered him. His death was, at firft, re- 
fented by the citizens ; but when Dion gave him a mag- 
nificent funeral, attended the dead body with his foldiers, 
and pronounced an oration to the people, their refent- 
ment went off. Indeed, they were lenfible that the city 
would never be at peace whilft the competitions ofDioo 
and Heraclides fubfilled. 

Dion had a friend named Calippus, an Athenian, with 
whom he firft became acquainted, not on accou/it of his lite- 
rary merit, but, according to Plato, becaufc he happened 
to be introduced by him to fome religious myfteries. He 
had always attended him in the army, and was in great 
efteem. He was the fir ft of his friends, who marched 
along with him into Syracufe, with a garland on his 
head, and he had diftinguifhed himfelf in every adlion. 
This man finding that Dion's chief friends had /alien in 
the war ; that, fince the death of Heraclides, the popular 
party was without a leader, and that he himfelf Uood in 
great favor with the army, formed an' execrable de%» 

♦ Repub. 1. viii. 
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againft thclife of his benefaftor. His objedl was certainly 
•he fupreme command in Sicily, though fome fay he waa 
bribed to it with twenty talents. For this purpofe he drew 
feveral of the foldiers into a confpiracy againft Dion, and 
his plot was condu6ted in a mod artful manner. He con- 
ihmtly informed Dion of what he heard, or pretended to 
liear faid againft him in the army. By this means he 
obtained fuch confidence, that he was allowed to converfe 
privately with whom he thought proper, and to fpeak with 
the utmoft freedom againft Dion, that he might difcover 
his fecret enemies. Thus, in a ihort time he drew about 
him all the feditious and difcontented citizens ; and if any 
one of different principles informed Dion that his integrity 
had been tried, he gave himfelf ro concern about it^s that 
point had° already been fettled with Calippus. 

. While this confpiracy was- on foot, Dion had a mon^ 
ftrous and dreadful apparition . As he was meditating one 
evening alone in the portico before his houfe, he heard a 
fudden noife, and, turning about, perceived (for it was. 
not yet dark) a woman of gigantic (ize at the end of the 
portico, in the form of one of the furies, as they are rep* 
refented on the theatre, fweeping the floor withabroom^ 
In his terror and amazement he fent for fome of his friends,. 
and, informing them of this prodigy^ deftred they would 
ftay with him during the night. His mind was in the ut- 
jnoft diforder, and he was apprehenfive^ that, if they left 
Jiim, the fpe^tre would appear again j but he faw it no 
more. Soon after this, his only fon, who was now almoft 

frown up to manhood, upon fome childifti difpleaftire, or 
rivolous affront, threw himielf from thetopof the houfe, 
and was killed upon the fpot. 

While Dion was in- this diftrefs,. Calippus was ripening 
the confpiracy ; and, for this purpofe, he propagated a re- 
port in Syracufe, that Dion, being now childlefs,. had 
determined to adopt Apollocrates, the fon ©f Dionyfius,. 
who wais nephew to his wife,, and grandfon to his- jQfter.- 
The plot, however, was now fufjpe&d both by Dion, his 
wife, and (ifter. Dion, who had ftained his honor, had 
.tarnifhed his glories,, by the murder of Heraelides,. had, 
as we may iuppofe, his anxieties on that account ; and he 
would frequently declare, that rather than live, not only 
in fear of his enemies, but in fiifpicion of Jus fpends^ he? 

5 Y a 
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would die a thoufknd deaths, and freely open ^tt bofom t» 
the airalfm. 

Wlien Calippiis found the women inquifitiTe and ^f i- 
cious, he was afraid of (he confequencey aod averted* WJtk 
tears, his own integrity, offering to give them *ny pkdgt 
of his fidelity they might defirie. They reauired tkat he 
would take the great oath ; the form of wluch is «is fol- 
lows : The perfon who takes it goes down iota the teni|^ 
of the Thefmophori, where, after the performance, of fotne 
religious ceremonies, he puts on the purple robe of Prof- 
erpine, ftnd, holding a ftaming torch in his hand, proceeds 
9n tlie oath. All this Calippus did without hentation ; 
and to (how with what contempt he held the goddeis, he 
appointed the execution of his con fpi racy on the day of her 
feftival.. Indeed, he could hardly think that even this 
would enhance his guik, or render him more obnoxious to 
the goddefs, when he was the very peribn who had before 
initiated Dion in herfacredmyfteries. 

The confpiracy was now fupported by numbers j and 
as Dion was furrounded by his friends, in the apartment 
where he ufually entertained them, the confpirators in- 
vefted the houfe, feme fecuring the doors, and otliers the 
windows. The afTadins, who were Zacynthians, came in 
unarmed, in their ordinary drefs. Thofe who remained 
without made faft the doors. The Zacynthians then fell 
upon Dion, and endeavored to ftrangle him ; but net fuc- 
cceding in this, they called for a fword. No one, how- 
ever, durft open the door ; for Dion had manv friends 
s^boiit him ; yet they had, in eifei^, nothing to fear from 
theic ; for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, he 
fhoiild confult his own fafety. When they had waited 
fome time, Lycoo, a Syracufan, put a ihort fword through 
the window into the hands of a Zacynthian, who fell 
upon Dion, already flunqed and ienfelefs, and cut his 
throat like a victim at the altar. His fifler, and his 
wife, who was pregnant, they imprifoned. In this un- 
happy fituation fbe fell in labor, and was delivered of a 
fon, whom they ventured to preferve ; for Calippus was 
too much embroiled by his own affairs to attend to them, 
and the keepers of the prifon were prevailed on to connive 
at it. 

After Dion was cut off, and Calippus had the whole 
gavernmeut of Syracufe in his hands, he had the pre- 
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fun^ption to write to the Athenians, whom, after the gods, 
he ought of all others to have. dreaded, polluted as he was 
with the murder of his benefactor. But it has been ob- 
ferved, with great truth, of that (late, that its good men 
are the beft, and its bad men the worft in the world. As 

gie (oil of Attica prctduces the fineft honey, and the moft 
tal po^fons. The fuccefs of Calippu» did pot long re- 
proacn ihe indulgence o^ the god&. He foon received th^ 
pui>ii(l^inent he deferved ; for, in attempting to t^e Ca- 
tana, -he l^ft Syracufe ; upo^ whicti ^c^n he faid> that 
Jbc iwjd Iq^ a city^and got a cheefe grs^ter. * Afterwards, 
^% the ^ge of ^$e(^an^, moft qf his men were cut off, and, 
am^ngft (he r(^, the 'm^rderers of Dion. As he w^^ r-e- 
iuik^ a^iniflion by ^yery pity in Sicily, and ^niv^rfally 
luUed And 4efpi^» he p^fled into Italy, ^nd made hiip* 
feif maAer of Rhegium ; but being no longer able to 
niHin^^ his foldiers^ he was (lain by Leptines aqd Poly- 
iperchen with the very fame fword with which Dioo ha4 
Veen aiTailinated ; for it was known by the lia^e (being 
ihort, like the Spartan fwprds) and by the curious work- 
manihip. Thus Calippy^ received the puniil^n^nt 4U<^ 
^ his cjrimes. 

. When Ariftomache and Arete were releafed out of prif- 
jQVLf they were received by Icet^s, a Syracuian, a friend 
ofDioa's, who, for foi^etime, entertained them with hof* 
pitality and good feith. Afterwards, however, beings 
prevailed on by the enemies of Dion, he put them on 
>oard a vcflel, under pretence of fending them to the Pc* 
Ipponnefus ; but privately ordered the failors to kill them^ 
in the paiTage, and throw the bodies overboard. Othera^ 
lay, that they and the infant were thrown alive into the 
fea^ This wretch too paid the forfeit of his villainy; 
for he was pjit to death by Timoleon ; and the Sy- 
zacufans, to revenge Pion, flew his two daughters ; of 
which I have made more particular mention in the life of 
Timoleon. 

* But the word which fi^nifies t cheefe ^ra^ter m Gie«k U not 
CMtanty but Patant, 
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M. BRUTUS. 



1 HE great anceflor of Marcus Brutus was that JuniosF 
Brutus to whom the ancient Romans ere6led a (fatue of 
tirafs, and placed it in the capitol amongft their kihgs. 
He was reprefented with a drawn fword in his hand, ta 
fignify the fpirit and firmnefs with which he vanquifhed 
the Tarquins ; but, hard tempered, like the ftcel orwhich= 
that fword was compofed, ana in no degree humanized by 
education, the fame obdurate feverity M^ich impelled him 
againft the tyrant, fliut up his natural affection from his 
children, when he found thofe children conipiring for the 
fupport of tyranny. On the contrary, that Brutus, whofe 
life we are now writing, had all the advantac[e8 that arife 
from the cultivation of philofophy. Tohisipirit, which 
was naturally fedate and mild, he gave vigor and aftivitj 
by conftant application. Upon the whole, he was happily 
formed to virtue, both by nature and education. Even 
the partizans of Csefar afcribed to him every thing that 
had the appearance of honor or generofity in theconfpir- 
acy, and all that was of a contrary complexion they laid 
to the charge of Cadrus ; who was, indeed, the friend and 
relation of Brutus, but by no means refembled him in the 
fimplicity of his manners. It is univerfally allowed, that 
his mother, Servilia, was defcended from Servilius Ahala,. 
who, when Spurius Maelius feditiouflyafpiredto the mon- 
archy, went up to hiroin the forum, under a pretence of 
buHnefs, and, as Maelius inclined his head to hear what he 
would fay, flabbed him with a dagger, which he lud 
concealed for thepurpofe.* But the partizans of Ca^far 
would not allow that he was defcended from Junius Bru- 
fus, whofe family, tliey faid, was extinct with his two 
fons.f Marcus Brutus, according to them, was a ple- 
beian, defcended from one Brutus, a fteward, of mean 
extradtion ; and that the family had but lately rifen to any 
dignity in the ftate. On the contrary,^ Pofidonius, the 

♦ Livy, and other hiftorians, relate this affair differently. Some 
of them fay confidently, that Servilius, who was then general of tW 
horfe, put Maelius to aeath by ordcrof Cincinnatus the di6UtoiL 

f Of this number is Dionyfius of HalicarnaHus.. 
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pTiilofopher, agrees with tbofc hiftorians, whofay, that 
Junius Brutus had a third (on, who was an infant when 
his brothers were put to death, and that Marcus Brutus 
was defcended from him. lie further tells us, that there 
were feveral illuftrious perfons of that family in his time, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and who very much 
refembled the ftatue of Junius :Brutus.* 

Cato, the philofopher, was brother to Scrvilia, the 
mother of Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated 
the virtues of his uncle, :and married his daughter Por- 
cia. 

Brutus was acquainted with all the fe^e of the Greek 
philofophers, and underitpod their drortrioes ; but the Pla. 
tooifis (tood higheft in his edeera. He had no great 
opinion either of the new, or of the middle academy ; but 
applied himfelf wholly to the iludies of the ancient. An- 
tiocbus, of Afcalon, was therefore his favorite, and he 
entertained his brother Arifion in his own houfe ; a man, 
.who, though inferior to fojne of the phjlofopber&in learn- 
ing, was equal to the firit of them in modefly, prudepce, 
■and gentlenefs of manners. Empylus, who li^-ewife lived 
.withJBrutuf, as Vfe find jn h>^ own epiftles, and in thofe 
.of his .friends, was an orator, and left ,a fhort, but ^ 
.wieU .written narrative of the. death of CaBfar, entitled 
Jirut$ts. 

Brutus fpoke with f^reat ability in Latin, both in the 
j&eld and at the bar. In Greek he aft€6ted tbe fententious 
.gnd Uconic way. There ar-e feveral iiiftances of this in 
;his epiilles. Thus, in .the beginning of the ^ar, .he wrote 
10 the Pergamenians. ** I h^ar you have given money to 
V Dolabella. Ifyoujp^aye it wiJUpgly, you nijijft own, 
" you injured me ; if unwillingly, fliow it by giving 
** willingly to me.'* Thus, on another occafion, to the 
Samians. ** Your deliberations are tedious ; your actions 
" flow ; what, think you, will be the confequence ?** 
Of the Patareans, thus : ** The Xanthians rejected my 
■** kindnels, and defperately made their country their 
** grave. The Patareans confided in me, and retained 

• There were fcvcral diftinguifiicd perfons of this family in the 
year of Rome 558 ; feme of whom oppofed -thei abrogation of the 
Oppian law, and werebefieged by the Roman women in their houi- 
ci» Uvy, 1. XXX iv. fW. Max, 1. ix. 
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*' their liberty. It is in your own choice to imitate the 
** prudence of the Pitarcans, or to AifFer the fate of the 
" Xanthians." And fuch is the ftyle of his nioft re- 
markable letters. 

While he was yet very young, he accompanied Cato to 
Cyprus, in the expedition againft Ptolemy. After Ptole- 
my had killed himfelf, Cato being detained by bufineis 
in the ifle of Rhodes, fent Caninius to fecure the king's 
ireafure ; but fufpedbing his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus 
to fail immediately to Cyprus from Pamphylia ; where, 
after a fit of ficknefs, he'ftaid for the recftablilhment of 
his health. He obeyed the order with reluflance, both 
outofrefpefl to Caninius, who was fuperfeded with dis- 
grace, and becaufe he thought the employment illiberal, 
and by no means proper for a young man- who was in pur- 
fuit of philofophy. Neverthelefs he executed the cora- 
miflion with fuch diligence, that he had the approbation 
of Cato; and having turned the effe^b of Ptolemy into 
ready money, he brought the greatcft part of it to 
Rome.' 

When Rome was divided into two faflions, and Poro- 
pey and Cafar were in arms againft each other, it was gen- 
erally believed that Brutus would join Csefar, becaufe bis 
father had been put to death by Pompey. However, he 
thought it his duty to facrifice his refentments to the in- 
tereft of his country ; and judging Pompey's to be the bet- 
ter caufe, he joined his party ; though before, he would 
not even falute Pompey when he met him ; efleeming it a 
crime to have any converfation with the murderer of his 
father. He now looked upon him as the head of the com- 
monwealth ; and, therefore, lifting under his banner, he 
failed for Sicily in quality of lieutenant to Seftius, who 
was governor of the ifland. There, however, he found 
no opportunity to diftinguifh himfelf ; and being inform- 
ed that Pompey and Caefar were encamped near each oth- 
er, and preparing for that battle on which the whole em- 
pire depended, he went voluntarily into Macedonia to have 
his ftiare in the danger. Pompey, it is faid, was fo much 
furprifed and pleafed with his coming, that he rofe to 
embrace him in the prefence of his guards, and treated 
him with as much rcfpeit as if he had been his fuperior. 
During the time that he was in camp, thofe hours that he 
did not fpend with Pompey, he employed in reading ami 
ftudy ; and thus he paOed the day before the battle of 
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Pharfalia. It was the middle of fummer, the heats we.*c 
intenfe 5 the marfby fituation of the camp difagrceable, 
and his tent bearers Were long in coming. Neverthdefs, 
though extremely haraflfed and fatigued, he did not anoint 
himfelf till noon ; and then taking a morfel of bread, while 
others were at reft, or mufmg on the event of the enfuing 
day, he employed himfelf till the evening in writing an ep. 
itome of Polybius. 

Caefar, it is faid, had fo high an efteem for him, that 
he ordered his officers by all means, to fave him, if he 
would furrender himfelf 5 and, if he refufed, to let himef. 
cape with his life. Some have placed this kindnefs to tlie 
account of Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with whom 
Caefar had connexions of a tender nature in the early part 
of his life.* Befides, as this amour was in full blow 
about the time when Brutus was born, Casfar had fome 
reafon to believe he might be his fon. The intrigue was 
notorious : When the fenate was debating on the dan- 
gerous con fpi racy of Cataline> Cato and Caefar, who took 
difiTerent fides of the queftion, happened to fit near each 
other. In the midft of the bufinefs, a note was brought 
to Caefar from without, which he read filently to himfelf. 
Cato, hereupon, loudly accufed Caefar of receiving letters 
from the enemies of the commonwealth ; and Caelar find- 
ing that it had eccafioned a difturbance in the fenate, de- 
livered the note to Cato as he had received it. Cato, when 
he found it to be nothing but a lewd letter from his own 
iider Servilia, threw it back again to Caefar. " Take it, 
<* you fot," iaid he, and went on with the public bufinefs. 

After the battle of Pharfalia, when Pompey was fled 
towards the fea, and Caefar was (lorming the camp, Bru- 
tus efcaped through one of the gates, and flea into a 
watery marfli, where he hid himfelf amongft the reeds. 
From thence he ventured out in the night, and got fafe 
to Larifla. From Lariflahe wrote to Caefar,who exprefled 
the created plealure in hearing of his fafety, lent for him, 

♦ Tbcfc connexions were well known. Caefar made her a pref- 
cnt, on a certain occafion, of a pearl which cod hipi near 50,000!. 
In the civil wars he affigned to her a contifcated eflatefor a mere tri. 
fle ; aad when the people exprefled their furprife at its chcapnefs, 
Cicero laid humoroufly, Quo melius emptamfciatis^ TertiadeduSaeJi^ 
Tertia was a daughter of Servilia's, and dedu^a was a term in the 
procuring bufineCs. 
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and entertained him amongft the firft of his friends; 
When no one could give account which' way Pompey was 
fled, Caefar walked for fonie time alone with Brutus^ to 
confult his opinion ; and finding that it was for Bgypt, 
he rejefted the opinions of the reft, and directed, his march 
for that country. Pompey had^ indeed; taken the route 
of Egypt, as Brutus conje6tured ; but he had already met 
his fate. 

Brutus had fo much influence with' Caefar, that he re- 
conciled him to his friend Cafliusi ; and wheti he fpoke in 
behalf of the king of Africa, though there were many im- 
peachments againft him, he obtained for him a great part 
©f his kingdom.* When he firft began to fpeak- on this 
occafion, Caefar faidi " I know not what this young man 
*' intends, but whatever it is he intends itftrongly." 
His mind was fteady and not eafily moved by entreaties. 
His principles were reafon, and honor, and virtue ; and 
the ends to which thefe directed hiin{ he profecuted with 
fo much vigor, that lie feldom failed of fuccefs. No flat- 
tery could induce him to attend 'to unjuft petitions ; and 
though thatdu6tility of mind which may be wrought upon 
by the impudence of importunity, is by fome called good 
nature, he confidered it as the greateft difgrace. He ufed 
to fay, that he fufpedled thofe who could refiife no fa- 
vors, liad not very honeftly employed the flower of their 
youth. 

Caefar, previoufly to his expedition into Africa, againft 
Cato and Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government of 
Gallio Cifalpina. And this was very fortunate for that 
particular province. For while the inhabitants of other 
provinces were oppreffed and treated like (laves, by the 
violence and rapacity of their governors, Brutus behaved 
with fo much kindhcfs to the people under his jurifdi6lion, 
that they were in fome meafure indemnified for their for- 
mer fufferings. Yet he afcribed every thing to the good- 
nefs of Caefar ; and it was no fmall gratification to the lat- 
ter to find, on his return through Italy, not only Brutus 
himfelf, but all the cities under his command, ready toat- 
tend his progrefs, and induftrious to do him honor. 

As there were feveral praetorfliips vacant, it was thc^ 
general opinion, that the chief of them, which is the' 

* Plutarch muft here be miftakcn. It was Diotarus, and not the 
king of Africa, that Brutus pleaded f»r. 
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^rsetorfhip of the city, would be conferred either on 
Brutus, or on Caffius. Some fay that this competition 
heightened the variance that had already taken place be- 
tween Brutus andCaflius ; for there was a mifunderftand- 
ing between them, though Caflius was allied to Brutus by 
marrying his fifter Junia. Others fay, that this competi- 
tion was a political manoeuvre of Caefar*s, who had en- 
couraged it by favoring both tlwir hopes in private. Be 
that as it may, Brutus nad little more than the reputation 
ef his virtue to fet againfi the gallant actions performed 
by Caflius in the Parthian war. Caefar weighed the mer- 
its of each ; and after confulting with his friends, ** Caf- 
" fius," he faid, ** has thebetter title to it, notwithflanding, 
** Brutus muft have the firft practorfhip.'* Another prje- 
torfhip was, therefore, given to Caflius ; but he was not 
fo much* obliged by this as offended by the lofs of the firft. 
Brutus had, or at leaft might have 'had,^qual influence 
•with Caefar in every thing elfc ; he might have flood the 
'fi rfl: in authority and intereft, but he was drawn off by 
Caflfius's party. Not that he was perfeflly reconciled to 
Caflius, fmce the competition for the praetorial appoint- 
ments ; but he liftened to his friends, who were perpetu- 
ally adviling him, not to be foothed or cajoled by Caefar ; 
'but to rejeft the civilities of a tyrant, whofe oUjeiSl was 
not to reward, but to difarm his virtue. On the other hand^ 
Caefar had hisfufpicions, and Brutus his accufers ; yet 
the former thought he had lefs to fear from his fpirit, nis 
authority, and his connexions, than he had to hope from 
his honefty. When he was told that Antony and Dola- 
bella had fome dangerous ^ifenfpiracy -on foot, ** It is not,'* 
faid he, " the fleek and fat men that I fear, but the pale 
** and the lean ;'* meaning Brutus and Caflius. After- 
wards, when he was advifed to beware of Brutus, he laid 
his hand upon his breaft, and faid^ ** Do not you think^ 
♦* then, that Brutus will wait till I have done with this 
*' poor body ?" as if he thought Brutus the only proper 
perfon to fucceed him in his immehfe power. Indeed it 
is extremely probable that Brutus would have been the 
firft man in Rome, could he have had patience awhile to ^ 
be the fecond, and have waited till time had wafted the 
power of Caefar, and dimmed the luftre of his great 
adbions. But Caflius, a maA of violent paflions, and an 
enemy to Caefar, rather from perfonal than political ha- 
tred, ftill urged him againft the dilator. It wastinrver- 
Vol. V. Z 
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iallyiaid, that Brutus liated the imperial power, and that 
CafTius hated the eipperor. Cailius, inaeed, pretended 
that Csefar had injured hiqi. He complained that the 
lions which he had procured when he was nominated 
sdile, and which he had fent to Megara^ Caefar had 
taken and converted to his own ufe, having found them 
there when that city was taken by Calanus. Thofe lions, 
it is faidy were very fatal to the inhabitants ; for as foon as 
their city was taken, they opened their dens, and un- 
chained thena in the ftrcets, that they might ftop the ir- 
ruption of the enemy ; but in(iead of that they fell upon 
the citizens, and tore them in fuch a manner, that their 
very enemies were ft rack with horror. Some fay that this 
was the principal motive with Caflius for confpiring againft 
Caefar ; but they are flrangely miftaken. Caffius had a 
natural averfion to the whole race of tyrants, wliich he 
fhowed even when he was at fchool with Fauftus, the fon 
of Sylla. When Fauftus was boafting amongft the boys 
of the unlimited power of his father, Caifius rofc and 
ftnick him on the face. The friends and tutors of Fauftus 
would have taken upon themfelves to punifti the infult ; 
but Ponipey prevented it, and, fending for the boys, ex- 
amined them himfelf. Upon which Caffius faid, •*.Comc 
" along Fauftus ! repeat, if you dare, before Pompey, 
" the expreflions which provoked me, that I may puni/h 
*• you in the fame manner." Such was the difpofition of 
CaflTius. 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking, by the 
perfuafion of his friends, by private intimations and anon- 
ymous letters. Under the ftatoc of liis anceftor, who de- 
ftroyed'theTarquins,was placed a paper witli thefe words: 
O that nve bad a Brutus noiv ! Oh that Brutus loere now 
aii*ve ! His own tribunal on which be fat as praetor, was 
continually filled with fuch infcriptions as theie : Brutus^ 
thoujleepeft I Thou art not a true Brutus I The fycophants 
of Casiar were the occafion of this; for, amongft other 
invidious diftin^tions which they paid him, ihey crowned 
his ftatues by night, that the people might falute him 
king, infl:ead of dictator. However, it had a contrary ef- 
^^Eij as I have ftiown more at large in the life of Cie- 
far. 

When Caffius folicited his friends to engage in the 
confpiracy, they all confented, on condition that Brutus 
wottld take the lead. They concluded that it was not 
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Hrengih of Iiands, or refolution, that they wanted, but the 
countenance of a man of reputation, to prefide at this 
facrifice, and to juftify the deed. They were fenfiblc 
that, without him, they fhould neither proceed with fpir- 
it, nor efcape fufpicion when they had effected their pur- 
pofe. The world, they knew, would conclude, that if 
the action had been honorable, Brutus would not have 
refufed to engage in it. Caffius having confidered thefc 
things, determined to pay Brutus the firil vilit after the 
quarrel that had been between them ; and as foon as the 
compliments of reconciliation were over, he afked him, 
" Whether he intended to be in the fenate on the calends 
** of March ; for it was reported," he faid, ** that Cae- 
•* far's friends defigned to move that he fhould be declar- 
** ed king ?" Brutus anfwered, " He fhould not be 
" there ;" and Caflius replied, " But what if they fliould 
<« fend for us ?" « It would then," faid Brutus, " be my 
*• duty hot only to fpeak agaihft it, but to facrifice my life 
** for the liberties of Rome." CalTius, edcoumged by 
this, proceeded : — " But what Roman will bedr to fee yoU 
" die ? Do not you know yourfclf, Brutus ? Think you 
" that thofe infcriptions you found on your tnbuir&l were 
" placed there by weavers and victuallers, ind not by the 
" firft men in Rome ? From other prajtors they look for 
<* prefents, and fliows, and gladiators ; but from you they 
•• expeft the abolition of tyranny, as a debt which your 
*' family has entailed upon you. They are ready to fuf- 
** fer ever)' thing on your account, it you are really what 
<* you ought, and what they expert you to be." After thii 
he embraced Brutus, and being perfe«5tly reconciled they 
retired to their refpe^tive friends. 

In Pompey's party there was one Qu^intus Ligarius, 
whom Caefar had pardoned, though he had borne arms 
againfthim. This man, lefs grateful for the pardon he 
had received, than offended with the power which made 
him fland in need of it, hated Caefar, but was the inti. 
mate friend of Brutus. The latter one diy vifited him, 
and finding him not well, faid, " O Ligarius ! what a 
«* time is tnis to be fick ?" Upon which he raifed hinifelf 
on his elbow, and taking Brutus by the hand, anfwered, 
•* If Brutus has any defign worthy of himfelf, Ligarius is 
•* well." They now tried the inclinations of all they 
could truft, and took into the confpiracy, not only their 
familiar friends, but fuch as tliey knew to be brave, and 
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above the fear of death. For this reafon, though they 
had the greateft regard for Ciceto^ and the utmoft confi- 
dence in his principles as a republican, they concealed the 
confpiracy from him, left his natural timidity, and the 
wearinefs of age, flvould retard thofe meafures which 
required the moft refolute defpatch. 

Brutus Ukewife thought proper to leave his friends, 
Statilius and Favonius, the followers of Cato, out of the 
confpiracy. He had tried their fentiraents under the 
color of a philofophical difpute ; in which Favonius ob- 
ferved, that the word abfohite government was prefera- 
ble to a civil war ; and Statilius added, that it became no 
wife man to expofe himfelf td fear and danger, on ac- 
count of the faults and follies of others. But Labeo, who 
was prefent, contradicted both. And Brutus, though he 
was then filent, as if the difpute had been difficult to deter- 
mine, afterwards communicated the defign to Labeo, who 
readily concurred it. It was then agreed to gain over 
the other Brutus, furnamed Albinus, who, though not 
diftinguiflied by his perfonal courage, was of confequence, 
on account of the great number of gladiators he bred for 
the p*blic ftiows, and the entire confidence that Caefar i 
placed in him. To the felicitations of Caflius and Labeo ■ 
he made no anfwer ; but when he came privately to 
Brutus, and found that he was at the head of the conlpir- I 
acy, he made no fcruple of joining them. The name of 
Brutus drew in many more of the moft conHderable per- 
fons of the ftate ; and though they had entered into no 
oath of fecrecy, they kept the defign fo clofe,that noiwith- 
ftanding the gods themfelves denounced the event, by a 
variety of prodigies, no one would ^give credit to the 
confpiracy. 

Brutus now felt his confequence lie heavy upon him. 
The fafety of fome of the greateft men in Rome depended 
on his conduft, and he could not think of the danger they 
were to encounter without anxiety. In public, indeed, 
he fuppreflfed his uneafinefs ; but at home, and efpecially 
by night, he was not the fame man. Sometimes he would 
ftart from his deep ; at others, he was totally immerfedin 
thought. From which, and the like circumftances, it 
was obvious to his wife, that he was revolving in his mind 
iome difficult and dangerous enterprife. Porcia, as we 
before obfervcd,was the daughter of Cato. She was mar- ^ 
rred to her coufin Brutus very young, though (he was » 
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ar Widow, dtid had a fon, named Bibulus, after his father. 
There is a fihall traft of his, iHll extant, called Memoirs 
of Brutus, Porcia, added to the affeftion of a wife, 'the 
prudence of a woman, who was not unacquainted with 
philofophy ; and fhe refolved not to inquire into her huf- 
band's fecrets before fhe had made the following trial of 
her own firmnefs. She ordered all her attendants out of 
her apartment, and, with a fmall knife, gave herfelf a 
deep wound in the thigh. This occa/ioned a great efFu- 
iion of blood, extreme pain, and a fever in confequence 
of that pain. Brutus was extremely afflifted for her, and 
as he attended her in the height of her pain, (he thus 
fpoke to him : " Brutus, when you married the daughter 
*' of Cato, you did not, I prefuhie, confider her merely 
** as a female companion, but as the partner of your for.^ 
** tunes. You, indeed, have given me no reafon to rc- 
** pent my marriage ; but what proof, either of affeflion 
** or fidelity, can yoti receive from me, if I may neither 
•* Aare in your fecret griefs, nor in your fecret councils !- ' 
•* I am fenfible that fccrecy is not the chara6Verifl:ic virtue 
** oftny fex 5 but furely our natural weaknefs^ maybe 
•* ftrehgthened by a virtuous education, and by honorable- 
** connexions ; -and Porcia can boart that fhe is the daiigh- 
** ter of Cato, and the wife of Brutus. Yet even in thefe 
" diflinflions I placed no ablblute confidence, till I tried 
** and found that I was proof againft pain." When fhe 
had faid this, fbe fliowed him heir wound, and informed 
him of her motives ; upOn which Brutus ^as fo flruck 
with her magnanhnity, that, with lifted hiands he entreat- 
ed the gods to favor his enterprife, and enable him to ap- 
prove himfelf worthy of Porcia* He then took every 
means to cure her wound and reftore her health. 

A meeting of the fertate being appointed, at which 
Cafefar was expe6tied to attend, that was thought a proper 
tiine for the execution of their iefign. For then they could 
not only appear together without lufpicion, but as fomeof 
the moft confiderable perfons in the commonwealth would- 
be prefent, they flattered. themfelves that, as foon as the 
deed was done, they would join in afTerting the common 
liberty. The place too, where the fenate was to meet 
ieemed providentially favorable for their purpofe. It was 
a^ portico adjoining to the theatre, and in the midfl^ of ji- 
fatoon, furnifhed with benches, flood a flatue of Ponl- 

5. ■ Z. 2- 
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pey, vfhich had been erefted to him by the common* 
wealth, when he adorned that part of the city with thofe 
buildings. Here the fenate was convened on the ides of 
>Iarch ; and it feemed as if fome god jfhould bring Cae- 
far to this place to revenge upon him the death of Pom- 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took with 
him a dagger, which laft circumftance was known only 
to his wife. The reft met at the houfe of CalTius, and 
condu£led his fon, who was that day to put on the toga ' 
*virHisj to the forum ; from whence they proceeded to 
Pompey's portico, and waited for Caefar. Any one that 
had been privy to the defign of the confpirators, would 
here have been aftonilhed at their calm and confiftent finn- 
nefs. Many of them were praetors, and obliged by their 
office to hear and determine caufe». Thefe they heard 
with fo much calmnefs, and decided with fo much accu* 
racy, that one could not have fuppofed there had been a- 
ny thing elfe upon their minds ; and when a certain per- 
fon appealed from the judgment of Brutus to Caefar, 
Brutus, looking round on the alfembly, faid, Ctefar 
neither doesy nor Jh all hinder me from aSling agreeably 
to the laivs. Neverthelefs they were difturbed by many 
accidents. Though the day was far fpent, ftill Caefar did 
not come, being detained by his wife and the fouthfayers, 
on account of defedis in the facrifices. In the mean time 
a perfon came up to Cafca, one of the. confpirators, and 
taking liim by the hand, " You concealed the thing from 
** me," faid he, ** but Bnitus has told me all." Cafca 
cxprcffed his furprife ; upon which the other faid, laugh- 
ing, ** How came you to be fo rich of a fudden as to ftand 
** for the sedilefhip ;'* fo near was the great fecret be- 
ing blown by the ambiguity of this man's difcourfe \ — At 
the fame time Popilius Laena, a fenator, after faluting 
BruUis and CafGus in a very obliging manner, faid, in a 
whifper, ** My beft wifbes are with you; but make no 
delay ; for it is now no fecret." After faying this, he im- 
mediately went away,and left them,in great confternation ; 
for they concluded that every thing was difcovered. — 
Soon after this a meiTenger came running from Brutus's 
lioufe, and told him that his wife was dying. Porcia had 
been under extreme anxiety, and in great agitations about 
the event. At every little noife or voice ihe heard, (he 
ftarted up and ran to the door, like one of the frattic 
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priefteffes of Bacchus, inquiring of etrcry one that came 
from the /or»«, what Brutus was doing. She fcnt mcf* 
fenger after meffenger to make the fame inquiries ; and 
being unable any longer to fupport the agitations of her 
mind, (he at length minted way. She had not time to 
retire to her chamber. As fhe fat in the middle of the 
houfe, her fpirits failed, her color changed, and fhe loft 
her fenfes and her fpeech. Her women fhrieked,,the 
neighbors ran to their afliftance, and a report was foon 
fpread through the city, that Porcia was dead. However,, 
by the care of thofe that were about her, fhe recovered 
in a little time. Brutus was greatly diftrefled with the 
news, and not without reafon ; but his private grief gave 
way to the public concern ; for it was now reported that 
Caefar was coming on a litter. The ill omen of his fac« 
rifices had deterred him from entering on bufmefs of 
importance, and he propofed to defer it under a pretence 
of indifpofition. As foon as he came out of the litter, Po. 
pilius Liena, who a little before had wiflied Brutus fuc- 
ccfs, went up, and fpoke to him for a confiderable time, 
Caefar all the while ftanding, and feeming very attentive. 
The confpirators not being able to hear what he faid, 
fufpefled, from what pafled between him and Brutus, that 
he was now making a difcovery of their defign. This 



difconccrted them extremely, and looking upon each 

'by the filent language of tl 
nance, that they fhould not ftay to be taken, but defpatch 



other, they agreed, by the filent language of the counte- 



themfelves. With this intent Caflius and fome others 
were juft about to draw their daggers from under their 
robes, when Brutus obferving from the looks andgeftures 
of Laena, that he was petitioning, and not accufing, en- 
couraged Caflius by the cheerfulnefs of his countenance. 
This was the only way by which he could communicate 
his fentiments, being furrounded by many who were ftran- 
gers to the confpiracy. Laena, after a little while, kifled 
Caefar's hand, and left him ; and it plainly appeared, up- 
on the whole, that he had been fpeaking about his own 
afl^irs. 

The fenate was already feated, and the confpirators 
got clofe about C;efar*s chair, under pretence of prefer- 
ring a fuit to him. Caflius turned his face to Pompey's 
fiatue, and invoked it, as if it had been fenfible of his 
prayers. Trebonius kept Antony in converfation with- 
out the court. And now Czefar entered, and the whole 
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fenate rofe t6 falute him. The confpirators crowded a^ 
round him, and fet Tullius Ciraber, one of their number, 
tofolicit the recal of his brother, who was banifhed. 
They all united in the felicitation, took hold of Caefar's 
hand, and killed his head and hia breaft. He reje6led 
their applications, and finding that they would not defif^, 
at len^h rofe from his feat in anger. Tullius, upon thfs 
laid hold of his robe and pulled it from his fhoulders. 
Cafca, who ftood behind, gave him the firft, though but 
a flight wound with his dagger, near the fhoulder. Caefar 
caught the handle of the dagger, and faid in Latin, *' ViU 
** lain I Cafca ! What doft thou mean !" Cafca, in Greek, 
called his brother to his adiAance. Caefar was wound- 
ed by numbers almoft at the fame inflant, and looked 
round him for fome way to efcape ; but when he faw the 
dagger of Brutus pointed againft him, he Ifet go Cafca's 
hand, and covering his head with his robe refigned him- 
felf to their fwords. The confpirators preiTed lo eagerly 
to flab him, that they wounded each other. Brutus^ in 
attempting to have his ftiare in the facrifice, received a 
wound in his hand, and all of them were covered with 
blood. 

Caefar thus flain, Brutus flepped forward into the 
middle of the fenate ^houfe, and propofing to make a 
fpeech, defired the fenators to flay. They fled, however, 
with the utmofl: precipitation, though no one purfued ; 
for the confpirators had no defign on any life but Cae- 
far*s ; and, that taken away, they invited the reft to lib- 
erty. Indeed, all but Brutus were of opinion that An- 
tony fliould fall with Caefar. They considered him as atv 
infolent man, who, in his principles, favored monarchy,* 
and who had made himfelf popular in the army. More- 
over, befide his natural difpofition to defpotifm, he had 
at this time the confular poWer, and was the colleague of 
Ccefar. Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the injuftice 
of fuch a meafure, and fuggefted the pofiibility of An- 
tony's change of principle. He thought it far from being 
improbable that, after the deftrudtioa of Caefar, a man fo 
pamonately fond of glory, iliould be infpired by an emu- 
lation to join in reftoring the commonwealth. Thus 
Antony was faved ; though, in the general confter nation,, 
he fled, in the difguife of a plebian. Brutus and hii 
party betook themfelves to the capitol ; and fhoWing 
their bloody hands and naked fwords, proclaimed liberty 
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to the people as they paGTed. At firft all was lamcntatiort> 
diftraftion, and turault ; but as no further violence was 
committed, the fenators and the people recovered their 
apprehenfions, and went in a body to the confpirators in 
the Capitol. Brutus made a popular fpeech adapted to 
the occafion ; and this being well received, the confpira- 
tors were encouraged to come down into the forum. The 
reft were undiftinguifhed ; but perfons of the firfl quality 
attended Brutus, conducted him with gr«at honor from 
the capitol, and placed him in the rojtrum. At the fight 
of Brutus, the populace, tlwugh diipofcd to tumult, were 
flruck with reverence j and when he began to fpeak, they 
attended with filenc'fe. It foon appeared however, that it 
Kvas not the action, but the man, tney refpe6led ; for'when 
Cinna fpoke, and accufed Caefar, they loaded him with \hie 
incft opprobrious language ; and became fo outrageous,, 
that the confpirators thought proper once more to retire 
into the capitol. Brutus now expelled to be befiegcd, and 
therefore difmiflTed the principal people that attended him ; 
becaufe he thought it unreafonable that they who had no 
concern in the aClion, fhould be expofed to the danger 
that followed it. Next day the fenate aflembled in tlic 
temple of Tellus, and Antony, Plancus, and Cicero, in 
their refpeftive fpeeches, perfuaded and prevailed on the 
people to forget what was paft. Accordingly, the con- 
Ipirators were not only pardoned, but it was decreed that 
the confuls fhould take mtoconiideration what honors and 
dignities were proper to be conferred upon'the^. After 
this the fenate broke up ; and Antony, having fent his 
fon as an holtage to the capitol, Brutus and his party 
came down, and mutual compliments palfed beiween them. 
Cailius was invited to fup with Antony, Brutus with Le- 
pidus, and the reft were entertained by their' rcfpe<Stive 
friends. 

Early next morning the fenate aflembled again, and 
voted thanks to Antony for preventing a civil war, as 
well as to Brutus and his party for their fervices to the 
commonwealth. The latter had alfo provinces diftrib- 
iited amongft them. Crete was allotted to Brutus, Afri- 
ca to Caflius, Afia to Trebonius, Bithynia to Cimber, and 
the other Brutus had that part of Gaul which lies upon 
the Po. 

Caefar's will, and his funeral came next in queftion. 
Antony propofed th^t the will ftiould be read in public \ 
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and that the funeral ihbiild not be private, or without 
proper magnificence, \ei\ fiich treatment (hould exafpcrate 
the people. Caffius ftroiigly oppoled this ; but Brutus 
agreed to it, and here he fell into a fecond error. His 
prefervation ot fo formidable an enemy as Antony, was a 
miftaken thing ; but his giving up the management of 
Caefar*8 funeral to him, was an irreparable fault. The 
publication of the will had an immediate tendency to in • 
Ipire the people with a paflionate regret for the death of 
Caefar ; for he had left to each Roman citizen feventy- 
five drachmas, befide the public ufe of his gardens be- 
yond the Tyber, where now the temple of Fortune 
itands. When the body was brought into the forunty and 
Antony fpeke the ufual funeral eulogium, as he perceived 
the people afFe6ted by his fpeech, he endeavored ftili 
more to work upon their paflions, by unfolding the bloody 
garment of CieJar, fliowing them in how many places it 
was pierced, and pointing oi>t the number of his wound!^ 
This threw every thing into confufion. Sbrae callM 
aloud to kill the murderers ; others, as was formerly dont 
in the cafe of that feditious demagogue Clodius, fnaiched 
the benches and tables from the. neighboring Hiojis, and 
created a pile for the body of Cajfar, in the midft (rf 
confecrated places and furroundiiig temples. As foon 
as the pile was in flames, the people crowding from aM 
parts, /hatched the half burnt brands, and ran round thfc 
city to fire the houfes of the confpirators ; but they were 
on tlieir guard againil fuch an aflault, and prevented the 
elfe<5b. 

There was a poet named Cinna, who had no concern 
in tlie confpiracy, but was rather a friend of Cacfar*s. 
This man dreamt that C?efar invited him to fnpper, and 
that, when he declined the invitation, he took him by 
the hand, and conftrained him to follow him into a dart 
and deep place, which he entered with the iitmoft horror. 
The agitation of his fpirits threw him into a fever, which 
liifted the remaining part of the night. In the morn- 
ing, however, when Caefar was to be interred, he wa» 
afhamed of abfenting himfelf from the folemnity ; he, 
therefore, mingled with the multitude that had juft been 
enraged by the fpeech of Antony ; and being unfortu- 
nately miftaken for that Cinna, who had before inveiglied 
againft Caefar, he was torn to pieces. This, more than 
any thing> except Antony's chatige of conduft^ atlAWed 
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Brutus and his party. They now thought it neceflary to 
confult their fafety, and retired to Antiuni. Here they 
iat down, with an intent to return as foon as the popular 
fury fhould fubfide ; and for this, confidering the incon- 
ftancy of the muhitude, they concluded that they fhould 
not have long to wait. The fenate, moreover, was in 
their intereft ; and though they did not punifh the mur- 
derers ot Cinna, they caufed ftrift inquiry to be made af- 
ter thofe who attempted to burn the houfes of the con- 
fpirators. Antony too b.ecame obnoxious to the people ; 
for they fufpeiled him of erecting another kind of mon- 
archy. The return of Brutus was, confequently, wifhed 
for ; and, as he was to exhibit (hows and games in his 
capacity as praetor, it was expefled. Brutus,however,had 
received intelligence, that ieveral of Caefar's old foldiers> 
to whom he had diftributed lands and colonies, had ftolen, 
by imall parties into Rome, and that they lay in wait 
for him ; he, therefore, did not think proper to come 
himfelf ; notwithftanding which, the (hows that were ex- 
hibited on his account were extremely magnificent ; for 
he had bought a confiderable niunber of wild beafls, and 
ordered that they fhould all be referved for that purpofe. 
HjB went himfelf as. far as Naples to colle6t a number of 
comedians; and being informed of one Canutius, who 
was much admired upon the flage, he defired his friends 
to ufe all their intereft to bring him to Rome. Canutius 
was a Grecian ; and Brutus, therefore, thought that no 
compulfion fhould be ufed. He >yrote likewife to Cicero, 
and begged that he would, by all means, be prefent at the 
public fliows. 

Such was the fituation of his affairs, whep, on the ar- 
rival of O^avius at Rome, things took another turn. 
He; w^s fon to the fifter of Caefar, who had adopted and 
appointed him his heir. He was purfuing his ftudies at 
ApoUonia, and in expectation ot meeting Caefar there on 
his intended expedition againft the Parthians, at the time 
when Caefar wasflain. Upon hearing of this event, he 
immediately came to Rome, and, to ingratiate himfelf 
with the people, affumed the name of Caemr. By punc- 
tually diftribruting amonglt the citizens the money that 
was left them by his uncle, he foen took the lead of An- 
tony ; and, by his liberality to the foldiers, he brought 
over to his party the greatcft number of thofe who had 
icrved under Caefar. Cicero likewife, who hated Antony, 
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joined his intcreft. And this was fo much refentcd bjr 
Brutus, that, in his letters, he reproached him in the fc- 
vereft terms. ** He perceived," he faid, <* that Cicero 
** was tame enough to bear a tyrant, and was only afraid 
" of the tyrant that hated him ; — that his compliments to 
" O^lavius were meant to purchafe an eafy (laveiy ; but 
" our anceftors," faid Brutus, "fcorned to bear even a 
*' gentle mafter.** He added, that, ** as to the meafures 
** of peace or war, he was undetermined ; but in one thing 
** h« was refolved, which was, ne^ver to be a fla've P* 
He exprefled his furprife, "that Cicero fhould prefer an 
** infamous accommodation even to the dangers of civil 
*■* war ; and that the only fruits he expe6led from def- 
" troying the tyranny of Antony, fhould be the eftablilh- 
** meat of a new tyrant in O^avius.'* Such was the fpir- 
it of hi« firft letters. 

The city was now divided into twofa6lions ; fome join- 
ed Caefar, others remained with Antony, and the array 
was fold to the beft bidder. Brutus of courfe, defpaired 
of any defirable event ; and, being refolved to leave Italy, 
he went by land to Lucanfa, and came to the toaritiinc 
town of Elea. Porcia, being to return from thence to 
Rome, endeavored as well as poffible, to conceal the for- 
row that oppreflTed her ; but, notwithftanding her magna- 
nimity, a pitlure which flie found there betrayed her dif- 
trefs. The fubjedt was the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache. He was reprefented delivering his fon, Aftyanax, 
into her arms, and the eyes of Andromache were fixed up- 
on him. The .refemblance that this picture bore to her 
own didrefs, made her burft into tears the moment flic 
beheld it ; and feveral times fhe vifited the melancholy 
embletn, to gaze upon it, and weep before it. On thisoc- 
cafion, Acilies, one of Brutus's friends, repeated thatpaf- 
fage in Homer, where Andromache fays, 

Yet while my Hedor ftill furvives, I fee 
My father, mother, brethren, allin thee. — Pope. 

To which Brutus replied, with a fmile, ** But t tnuft not 
" anfwer Porcia as He6lor did Andromache : 

- Haftcn to thy taflcs at home, 



There guide the fpindlc, and dire6> the loom — Pope. 

She has not perfonal flrength, indeed, to fudain tb^ 
toils we undergo ; but her fp'u*it is Jiot lefs active ii 
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•^the caiife of her country.** This anecdote we have 
from Bibuhis, the fon of Porcia. 

From Elea, Brutus failed for Athens, where he was re* 
ceived with high applaufe, and invefted with public hen- 
ors. There he took up his refidence with a particular 
friend, and attended the ledturcs of Theomneitus the a- 
cademic, and Cratippus the peripatetic ; devoting hikfelf 
wholly to literary purfuits. Vet, in this unfufpe^beM^te^ 
he was privately preparing for war. He defpatched He- 
rofiratus into Macedonia, to gain the principal officers in 
that province ; and he fecured, by his kindnefs all the 
young Romans who were ftudents then at Athens. A- 
mongft thefe was the fon of Cicero, on whom he beflowed 
the higheft encomiums ; and faid, that he could never 
ceafe admiring the fpirit of that young man who bore fuch 
a mortal hatred to tyrants. 

At length he began to- a6l: more pjublicly ; and being 
informed that fome of the Roman (hips laden with mon- 
ey, were returning from Afia, under the command of a 
man of honor, a ^iend of his, he met him at Caryflus, a 
city of Euboea. There he had a conference with him, 
"and requefted that he would give up the ihips. By the 
by, it happened to be Brutus' s birth day, on which oc- 
cafion he gave a fplendid entertainment, and while they 
were drinking FiSiory to Brutus, and Liberty to Rome^ to 
encourage the caufe, he called for a larger bowl. While 
4ie held it in his hand, without any vifible relation to the 
fubje6t they were upon, he pronounced this verfe *: 

My fall was doomed by Phoebus and by fate. 

Some hiflorians fay that Apollo was the word he gave 
his foldiers in the laA battle at Philippi ; and of courfe, 

. conclude, that this exclamation was a prefage of his de- 
feat. Antiftius, the commander of the fhips, gave him 
five hundred thoufand drachmas of the money he was 
carrying to Italy. The remains of Pompey's army that 
were fcattered about Theflaly, readily joined his (land- 
ard ; and, befides thefe, he took five hundred horfe^ 
whom Cinna was condu6ling to Dolabella in Afia, He 
then failed to Demetrias, and feized a large quaa^y of 
arms, which Julius Caefar had provided for ^e Parthian 
war, and which were now to be fent to Antony. Mace- 
donia was delivered up to him by Hortenfius the praetor ; 

••and all the neighboring princes readily offered th«ir 
Vol. V. A A 
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afliftance. When news was received that Caius, the broth- 
er of Antony, had marched through Italy, to join the 
forces under Gabinius in Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, 
Bnatus determined to feize them before he arrived, and 
made a forced march with fuch troops as were at hand. 
Th^ way was rugged, and tiie fnows were deep ; but he 
mt^d with fuch expedition, that his futlers were left a 
long way behiiid. When he had almod reached Dyrrha- 
chium, he was feized with thediforder called Bulimia, or 
violent hunger, occafioned by cold and fatigue. This 
diforder affe^s both men and cattle, after fatigues in the 
fnow. Whether it is, that perfpiration being prevented 
by the extreme cold, the vital heat is confined, and more 
immediately confumes the aliment ; or that a keen and 
fubtle vapor rifing from the melted fnow, penetrates the 
body, and deftroys the heat by expelling it through the 
pores — for the fweatings feem to arife from the heat con- 
tendiag with the cold, which being repelled by the. latter, 
the vapory fteam is difFufed over the furfacc of the body. 
But 01 this I have treated more largely in another place, 
Brutus growing very faint, and no provifioAS being at band, 
his fervants were forced to go to the gates of the enemy, 
and beg bread of the fentinels. When they were informed 
of the <liftrefs of Brutus, * they brought him meat and 
drink in their own hands ; and in return for their hu- 
manity, when he had taken the city, he fhowed kindnefs 
both to them and to the reft of the inhabitants. 

When Caius arrived in Apollonia he fummoned the 
foldiers that were quartered near the city to join him ;— 
but finding that they were all with Brutus, and fufpcft- 
ing that thofe in Apollonia, favored the fame party, he 
went to Buthrotus. Brutus, however, found means to 
deflroy three of his cohorts in their march. Caius, after 
this attempted to feize fome pofts near Byllis, but was 
routed in a fet battle by young Cicero, to whom Brutus 
had given the command of the army on that occafion,and 
whofe conduit he made ufe of frequently, and with fuccefe^ 
Caius was foon after furprifed in a marfti, from whence 
he had no means to efcape ; and Brutus finding him in 
his power, furrounded him with his cavalry, and gave 
orders that none of his men fhould be killed ; for he cx- 
pe<5ted that they would quickly join him of their owi 
accord. As he cxpedled, it came to pafs. They fur* 
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rendered both themfelves and their general j fothat Bru- 
tus had now a very refpedlable armyr He treated Caius 
for a long time with all poffible refpe6l ; nor did he divefl: 
him of any enfigns of dignity that he bore, though, it irf 
faidjthat he received letters from feveral perfons at Rome, 
and, particularly from Cicera, advifing him to put him 
to death. At length, however, when he found that he 
was fecretly pratlifing with his officers, and excitinjfcdi- 
tions amongft the foldiers, he put him on board a fhipfand 
kept him clofe prifoner. The foldiers that he had cor- 
rupted, retired into Apollonia, from whence they fent ta 
Brutus, that if he would come to them there, they would 
return to their duty. Brutus anfwered, ** That this was 
•* not the cuftom of the Romans, but that thofe who had 
" offended, (bould come in perfon to their general,and fo- 
•* licit his forgivenefs.'* This they did, and were accord- 
ingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Afia, when he was 
informed of a change in affairs at Rome. Young Caifar^; 
Aipported by the fenate, had got the better of Antony^ 
and driven him out of Italy ; but, at the fame time, he 
began to be no lefs formidable hinifelf ; but he folici ted> 
the confulfhip contrary to law, and kept in pay an unne- 
ceflTary army. Confequently the fenate, though they at 
firft fupportedj were now diflatisfied with his meafures. 
And as they began to caft their eyes on Brutus, and de- 
creed or confirmed feveral provinces to him, Cajfar was. 
under fome apprehenfions. He, therefore, deipatche(£ 
meflengers to Antony, and deiired that a reconciliation 
might take place. After this he drew up his army aroiind 
the city, and carried the confulfhip, though but a boy, 
in his twentieth year, as he tells us in his Commentaries.. 
He was no fooner conful than he ordered a judicial pro« 
ccfs to ifTue againft Brutus, and his accomplices, for mur- 
dering the firft magiftrate in Rome without triaJ, or con- 
demnation. Lucius Cornificius was appointed to accufe 
Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa accufed Caffius ; neither of 
whom appearing, the judges were obliged to pafs fentence 
againflboth. It is faid that when the crier, as ufual, 
cited Brutus to appear, the people could not fupprefs their 
/ighs ; and perfons of the firft diftinftion heard it in filent 
deje6lion. Publius Silicius was obferved to burft inta 
tears ;. and this was the caufe why he was afterwards pro- 
fcribed. The triumviri, Caefar, Antony, and- Lepidus, 
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being now reconciled, divided the provinces amongil 
them, and fettled that lift of murder, in which two hun- 
dred citizens, and Cicero amongft the reft were profcrib- 
•d. 

When the report of thefe proceedings was brought ijit© 
Macedonia, Brutus foundhimfelf under a neceffity offend- 
ing fleers to Hortenfius to kill Caius, the brother of Ab- 
tony, in revenge of the death of Cicero, his friend, and 
Brutus Albinus his kinfman, who was (Iain. This was tht 
reafon why Antony, when he had taken Hortenfius at the 
battle of Philippi, flew him upon his brother's tomb. Bru- 
tus faySjthat he was more afhamed of the caufe of Cicero*s 
death, than grieved at the event ; while he faw Rome en- 
slaved more by her own fault, than by the fault of her ty- 
rants, and continue a tame fpe6lator of fuch fcenes as ought 
not to have been heard of without horror. 

The anny of Brutus was now confiderable, and he or- 
dered its route into Afia, while a fleet was preparing in 
Bithynia and at Cyzicum. As he marched by land, he 
fettled the affairs of the cities, and gave audience to the 
princes of thofe countries through which he paffed. Ee 
fcnt orders to Caflius, who was in Syria, to give up his in- 
tended journey into Egypt, and join him. On this occa- 
fion he tells him, that their collecting forces to deilroy 
the tyrants was not to fecure an empire to themfelves, but 
to deliver their fellow citizens ; that they ihould neve? 
forget this great objeiSl of their undertaking, but, adher- 
ing to their firft intentions, keep;ltaly within their eye, and 
haften to refcue their country from oppreflion. 

Caffius, accordingly, fet out to join him, and ^rutus at 
the fame time making fome progrefs to meet him, their 
interview was at Smyrna. Till this meeting, they had 
not feen each other fince they parted at the Piraeus of 
Athens, when Caflius fet out for Syria, and Brutus for 
Macedonia, The forces they had refpeflively coUeded, 
gave thejn great joy, and made them confident of fuccefs. 
From Italy they had fled, like- folitary exiles, without 
money, without arms, without a fhip, a foldier, or a 
town to fly to. Yet now, in fo fhort a time, they found 
themfelves fupplied with fhipping and money, with an 
army of horfe and foot, and in a condition of contend- 
ing for the empire of Rome. Caflius was no lefs refpe6t- 
ful to Brutus, than Brutus was to him ; but the latter 
would generally wait upon him, as he was the older maOj 
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and of a feebler conftitution. Caflius was efteemed an a- 
ble foldier, but of a fiery difpofition, and ambitious to com^ 
mand rather by fear than affeiflion ; tliough at the fame 
time, with his faniiliar acquaintance, he was eafy in his 
manners, and fond of raillery to excels. Brutus, on acl 
count of his virtue, was refpe6led by the people, beloved- 
by his friends, admired by men of principle, and notliated 
even by his enemies. He was mild in his temper,and had 
a greatnefs of mind that was fuperior to anger, avarice,, 
and the love of pleafure. He was firm and inflexible in 
his opinions, and zealous in every purfuit where juftice or 
honor were concerned. The people had the higheft opin- 
ion of his integrity and fmcerity m every undertaking, and^ 
this naturally infpired them with confidence and affedtion. 
Even Pompey the Great had hardly ever fo much Credit 
with them ; for, whoever imagined, that, if he had con- 
quered Caefar, he would have fubmitted to the laws, and; 
would not have retained his power under the title of con- 
fu! or didator, or fome more fpecious and popular name B. 
Gaffitis, on the contrary, a man of violent paffions, and ra- 
pacious avarice, was fufpecled of expofing himfelf to toil, 
and danger, rather from a thirft of power than an attach- 
ment to the liberties of his country.. The former difturb- 
crs of the commonwealth, Cinna,andManus, and Carbp, 
evidently fet their country as a (iaice for the winner, and 
hardly fcrupled to own that they fought for empire. But 
the very enemies of Bnitus never charged him with this. 
Even Antony has been heard to fay, that Brutus was the 
only confpirator,who had the fenfe of honor andjuflice for 
his motive ; and that the reftwere wholly a6luated by mal- 
ice or envy* It is clear too, from what Br&tus himfelf 
lays, that he finally and principally relied on his own virtue. 
Thus he writes to Atticus immediately before an engage- 
ment, •* That his affairs were in the moll defirable fitua- 
•* tion imaginable ; for that either lie fliould conquer, 
•* and reilore liberty to Rome, or die, and be free from 
" flavery ; that every thing elfewas reduced to certain - 
•* ty ; and that this only remained a queftion. Whether 
•« they ftiould live or die free men ? He adds, that Mark 
•* Antony was properly punifhed for his folly ; who, 
♦* when he might have ranked with the Bruti, the Caflii, 
«« and Catos, chofe rather to be the underling of 06la> 
*^ vius 'f and that if he did not fall in the approaching;^ 
5 A a. a-. 
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*«. battle, they would very foon be at variance with each 
** other." In which he feems to have been a tnieprophet. 
. Whilft they were at Smyrna, Bjrutus defired Caffius to 
let him have part of the vaft treafure he had colle6led, be- 
caufe his own was chiefly expended in equipping a fleet, 
to gain the fuperiority at Tea. But the friends of Caflius 
advifed him againft this ; alleging, that it would be abfurd 
to give Brutus that money, which he had faved with fo 
much frugality, and acquired with fo much envy, merely 
that Brutus might increafe his popularity, by diftributing 
it amongft the foldiers. Ca(Iius,however,gave him a third 
of what he had, and then they parted for their refpeftivc 
conunands. Caffius behaved with great feverity on the 
taking of Rhodes ; though when he firft entered the city, 
and was faluted with the title of king and mafter, he an- 
fwered, " That he was neither their king nor their itiafter, 
** but the deftroyer of him who would have been both." 
Brutus demanded fupplies of men and money from the Ly- 
cians ; but Naucrates, an orator, per fuaded the cities to re- 
bel, and fome of the inhabitants ported themfelves on the 
hills with an intent to oppofe the raflage of Brutus. Bru- 
tus, at firft, defpatched a party oi horfe, which furprifed 
them at dinner, and killea fix hundred of them. But af- 
terwards, when he had taken the adjacent towns and vil- 
lages, he gave up the prifoners without ranfom,and hoped 
to gain them to his party by clemency. Their former fuf- 
feringSjhowever, made them rejedt his humanity,and thofc 
that Sill refifled being driven into the city of Xanthus, 
were there befieged. As a river ran clofe by the town, 
fevcral attempted to efcape by fwimming and diving ; but 
they were prevented by nets let down for that purpofe, 
which had little bells at the top, to give notice when any 
one was taken. The Xanthians afterwards made a fally ia 
the night, and fet fire to feveral of the battering engines; 
but they were perceived and driven back by tlie Romans ; 
at the fame time the violence of the winds drove the flames 
on the city, fo that feveral houfes near the battlements 
took fire. Brutus being apprehenfive that the whole city 
would be deflroyed, fent his own foldiers to aflifl the io- 
habitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians wcrt 
jfeized with an incredible defpair, a kind of frenzy, which 
can no otherwife be defcribed than by calling it a paflion- 
•ate deiire of death* Women and children^ trccxncB 
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and flaves, people of all ages and conditions, flrove to re- 
pulfe the foidiers as they came to their afliftance from the 
walls. With their own hands they colleflcd wood and reeds, 
and all manner of c*mbuftibles, to fpread the fire over the 
city, and encouraged its progrefs by every means in their 
power. Thus aflifted, the flames flew over the whole with, 
dreadful rapidity ; whilfl Brutus extremely fhocked at thif 
calamity, rode round the walls, and fl retching forth hit 
hands to the inhabitants, entreated them to fpare them- 
felves and their city. Regardlefs of his entreaties, they 
fought by every means to put an end to their lives. Men, 
ivomen, and even children, with hideous cries, leaped into 
the flames. Some threw themfelves headlong |from the 
walls, and others fell upon the fwords of their parents, 
opening their breads, and begging to be flain. 

When the city was in a great meafure reduced to afhes, 
a woman was found who had hanged herfelf, with her 
young child fattened to her neck, and the torch in her 
hand, with which fhe had fired her houfe. This deplor- 
able objefl fo much aflfe^ed Brutus, that he wept when 
he was told of it, and proclaimed a reward to any foldier 
who could fave a Xanthian. It is faid that no more than 
a hundred and fifty were preferved, and thofe againft their 
will. Thus the Xanthians, as if fate had appointed cer- 
tain periods for their deftru6lion, after a long courfe of 
years, funk into that deplorable ruin, in which the fame 
ra(h defpair had involved their anceftors in the Perfian 
war ; for they too burned their city, and deftroycd them- 
felves. 

After this, when the Patareans likewife made refinance, 
Brutus was under great anxiety whether he ihould befiege 
them ; for he was afraid they fheuld follow the defperate 
nieafures of the Xanthians. However, having fome of 
their women whom he had taken prifoners, he difmiffcd 
them without ranfom ; and thofe returning to their huf- 
bands and parents, wh^happened to be people of the^rft 
diftiniSlion, fo much extolled the juftice and moderation of 
Brutus, that they prevailed on them to fubmit, ^nd put 
their city in his hands. The adjacent cities followed 
their example, and found that his humanity exceeded 
their hopes. CaflTius compelled every Rhodian to give 
up all the gold ard filver in his pofleffion, by which h« 
amafled eight thoufand talents ; and yet he laid the pub- 
lic under a fine of five hundred talents more $ but Brums 
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took only a hundred and fifty talents of the Lycians, jukT^ 
without doing them any other injury, led his army into 
Ionia. 

Brutus, in the courfe of this expedition, did many a£l| 
of juftice ; and was vigilant in the difpenfation of rewards, 
and punifhments. An indance of this I fhall relate, be« 
caufe both he himfelf, and every honeft Roman, wa» par- 
ticularly pleafed with it. When Pompey the Great, after 
his overthrow at Pharfalia, fled into Egyptj-and landed 
near Pelufium, the tutors and minifter* oi young Ptolemy 
confulted what meafures the)r fliould take on theoccafion. 
But they were of different opinions. Some were for re- 
ceiving him, others for excluding him out of Egypt, The- 
odotus, a Chian by birth, and a teacher pf rhetoric by 
profeflion, who then attended the king in that capacity^ 
was;, for want of abler miniflers, admitted to the* council. 
This man infixed, that both were in the wrong ; thpfc 
who were for receiving, and thofe who were for expellins^ 
Pompey. The beft meafure they could take, he faia,. 
would be to put him to death, and concluded hi^ fpeech 
with the proverb, that dead men do not hite. The council 
entered into liis opinion ; and Pompey the Great, an ex- 
ample of the incredible mutability of fortune, fell a facri- 
fice to the arguments of a fophift, as that fophift lived af- 
terwards to boaft. Not long after, upon Cielar's arrival 
in Egypt, feme of the murderers received their proper 
reward, and were put to death ; but Theodotus made his 
efcape. Yet, though for a while he gained from fortune 
the poor privilege of a wandering and defpicable life, he 
fell at laft into the hands of Brutus, as he was pafling 
through Afia ; and by paying the forfeit of his bafenefs 
became more memorable from his death than from-^py 
thing in his life; 

About this time Brutus fent for Caflius to Sardis, and 
went with his friends to meet him. The whole army 
being drawn up, falutcd both the leaders with the title 
of Imperator. But as it ufually happens in great aflfairs, 
where many friends and many officers are engaged, 
mutual complaints and fufpicions arofe between Brutus, 
and Caflius. To fettle thefe more properly, they re- 
tired into an apartment by therafelves. Expoftulations, 
debates, and accufations followed. And ihefe were fo 
Yiolent, that they burit into tears. Their friends without 
were furprifed at the loudnefs and afperity of the cou- 



fcrencc ; but though they were apprehcnfivc of the con- 
fcqucnce,they durft not interfere, becaufe they had been 
cxprefsly forbidden to enter. Favonius, however, an imi- 
tator of Cato, but rather an enthufiaft than rational in hie 
philofophy attempted to enter. The fervants in waiting 
endeavored to prevent him, but it was not eafy to flop the 
impetuous Favonius. He was violent in his whole con- 
chi6l, and valued himfelf lefs in his dignity, as a fenator, 
than on a kind of cynical freedom on faying every thing 
he pleafed ; nor was this unentertaining to thofe who could 
bear with his impertinence. However^ he broke through 
the door and entered the apartment, pronouncing, in a 
theatrical tone, what Neftor fays in Homer, 

Young men be rul'd — I'm older than you both. 

Gaflius laughed : But Brutus thruft him out, telling him 
that he pretended to be a cynic, but was in reality a dog. 
This, however put an end to the difpute ; and for that 
time they parted. Caflius gave an entertainment in the 
evening, to which Brutus invited his friends. When they 
were ieated, Favonius came in from bathing. Brutus 
called aloud to hin;, telling him he was not invited,, and 
bade him go to the lower end of the table. Favon;usi» 
notwithftanding, thruft himfelf in, and fat down in the 
iciddle. On that occafion there was much learning and 
£^ood humor in the converfation. 

The day following, one Lucius Pella, who had been 
praetor, and employed in offices of truft, being impeached 
Dy the Sardians of embezzling the public money, was 
difgraced and condemned by Brutus. This was very 
mortifying to Caflius ; for, a little before, two of his own 
friends had been accufed of the fame crime ; but he had 
abfolved them in public, and contenting himfelf with 
giving them a private reproof, continued them in office. 
Of courfe, he charged Brutus with too rigid an exertion 
©f the laws at a time when lenity was much more politic, 
Brutus on the other hand, reminded him of the ides of 
^arch, the time when they had killed Caefar ; who wa« 
not, perfonally fpeaking, the fcourge of mankind, but 
only abetted and fupported thofe that were, with hi« 
power. He bade him confider, that if the negleft of 
juflice were in any cafe to be connived at, it (hould hav«^ 
been done before j and that they had better have bocOft^ 
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with the opprcfTions of Caefar's friends, than fufficrccl the 
malprafliccs of their own to pafs with impunity : *« For 
«« then," continued he, " we could have been blamed only 
*' for cowardice, but now, after all we have undergone, 
•* we fhall lie under the imputation of injuftice.** Such 
were the principles of Brutus. 

When they were about to leave Afia, Brutus, it is faid, 
had an extraordinary apparition. Naturally watchful,fpar- 
inff in his diet, and afliduous in bufinefs, he allowed him- 
felf but little time for fleep. In the day he never flept, 
nor in the night, till all bufinefs was over, and, the reft 
being retired, he had nobody to convcrfe with. But at 
this time, involved as he was in the operations of war, and 
folicitous for the event, he only fl umbered a little after 
fupper, and fpent the reft of the night in ordering his moft 
urgent affairs. When thefe were defpatched, he employ- 
ed him(elf in reading till the third watch, when the tri-i 
bunesand centvirions came to him for orders. Thus, a little 
before he left Afia, he was fitting alone in his tent, by a. 
dim light, and at a late hour. The whole army lay in ilccp. 
and filence, while the general, wrapt in meditation, thought 
he perceived fomething enter his tent ; turning towards the. 
door, he faw a horrible and monftrcus fpe^trc ftanding, 
filently by his fide. *• What art thou ?" faid he boldly,. 
" Art thou god or man ! And wliat is thy bufinefe with. 
** me ?** The fpcdre anfwered, ** i am thy evil genius, 
" Brutus ! Thou wilt fee me at Philippi." To which he 
calmly replied, ** Pll meet thee there.'* When the appa- 
rition was gone, he called his fervants, who told him they 
had neither heard any noife, nor had feen any vifion, 
That night lie did not go to reft, but went early in the 
morning to Cailius, and told him what had happened. . 
CalTius, who was of the fchool of Epicurus, and uled fre- 
quently to difpute with Brutus on thefefubje6ts,anfwered 
him thus ; ** It is the opinion of our {etX, that not every 
" thing we fee is real ; for matter is evafive, and fen(e 
** deceitful. Befides, the impreftions it receives are, by 
•* the quick and fubtle influence of imagination, throwa 
** into a variety of forms, many of which have no archc- 
" types in nature ; and this the imagination effedts as 
** eafily as we may make an impreflion on wax. The- 
** mind of man, having in itfelf the plaftic powers, and 
** the component parts, can faftiion and vary its objcfts- 
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•* at pleafure. This is clear from the Aidden tranfition 
*' of dream?, in which the imagination can educe from 
** the flighted principles fuch an amazing variety of 
** forms, and call into exercife all the paffions of the foul. 
** The""mind is perpetually in motion, and that motion 
** is imagination, or thought. But, when the body, as in 
** your cafe, is fatigued with labor, it naturally fufpends, 
** or perverts the regular functions of the mind. Upon 
** the whole, it is highly improbable that there (houlcf be 
** any fuch things as demons, or Ipirits j or that if there 
*' were fuch, they fhould aflume a numan fliape or voice, 
*' or have any power to affe£l us. At the fame time I 
*< own 1 could wifii there were fuch beings, that we might 
♦* not rely on fleets and armies, but find the concurrence 
** of the gods in this our facred and glorious enterprife." 
Such were the arguments he made ufe of to fatisfy Bru- 
tus. 

When the army began to march, two eagles perched 
on the two fird flandards, and accompanied them as far 
as Philippi, being conllantly fed by the foldiers j but the 
day before the battle, they 'flew away. Brutus had al- 
ready reduced moft of the nations in thefe parts ; never- 
thelefs he traverfed the fea coaft over againfl: Thafus, 
that, if any hoftile power remained, he might bring it 
into fubje^tion. Norbanus, who was encamped in the 
ilraits near Symbolum, they furrounded in fuch a man- 
ner, that they obliged him to quit the place. Indeed, he 
narrowly efcaped lofing his whole army, which had cer- 
tainly been the cafe, had not Antony come to his relief 
with fuch amazing expedition, that Brutus could not be- 
lieve it to be poflible. Caefar, who had been kept behind 
by ficknefs, joined his army about ten days after. Brutus 
was encamped over againft him ; Cafllus was oppofite to 
Antony. The fpace between the two armies the Romans 
call the plains of PhilippL Two armies of Romans^ 
equal in numbers to thele« had never before met to en- 
gage each other. Caefar's was foriiethingfuperior in num- 
bers ; but, in the fplendor of arms and ^quippage, was 
far exceeded by that of Brutus ; for moft of their arms 
were of gold and filver, which their general had liberally 
beftowed upon them. Brutjis, in oth^r thiogs, had accui- 
tomed his officers to frugality ; but the riches which his 
foldiers carried about with them, would at once, he 
thought, add to the fpirit of the ambitious and make 
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the covetous valiant in the defence of thofe armS| which 
were their principal wealth. 

Caefar made a luftration of his army within the camp, 
and gave each private man a little corn, and five drachmas 
only for the facriftce. But Brutus, to fliow his contempt 
of the poverty, or the avarice of Caefar, made a public 
luftration of his army in the field, aid not only diftnbuted 
cattle to each cohort for the facrifice, but gave fifty 
drachmas on the occafion to each private man. Of courfc 
he v^as more beloved by his foldiers, and they were more 
ready to fight for him. It is reported, that, dut<ing the 
luftration, an unlucky omen happened to Caflius. The 
garland he was to wear at the facrifice was prefented to 
him, the wrong fide outwards. It is faid too, that at a fol- 
eran proceflion fome time before, the perfon who bore the 
golden image of Vi^ory before Caffius, happened to ftum- 
ble, and the image fell to the ground. Several birds of 
prey hovered daily about the camp, and fwarms of beci 
were feen within the trenches. Upon which the foothfay- 
ers ordered the part where they appeared to be ftiut up] 
for Caflius with all his Epicurean philofophy, began to be 
fuperftitious, and the foldiers were extremely diftieartened 
by thefe omens. • - 

For this reafon Caflius waa inclined to protrafl the war, 
and unwilling to hazard the whole of the event on a prefent 
engagement. What made for this meafure too was, that 
they were ftronger in money and provifions, but inferior 
in numbers. Brutus on the other hand, was, as ufual,for 
an immediate decifion ; that he might either give liberty 
to his country, or refcue his fellow -citizens from the toil* 
and expenfes of war. He was encouraged likewifc,by the 
fuccefs his cavalry met with in feveral (kirmifties ; and fomc 
inftances of 'defertion and mutiny in the camp, brought 
over many of the friends of Caflius to his opinion. But 
there was one Atellius, who ftill oppofed an immediate de- 
cifion, and advifed to put it off till tlie next winter. When 
Brutus aflced him what advantages he expedbed from that, 
he anfwered, *^ If I gam nothing elfe, I fhall atleaft livefo 
•<< much the longer." Both Caflius and the reft of the of- 
ficers were difplcafed with this anfwer j and it was deter- 
mined to give battle the day following. 

Brutus, that night, ex pre fled great confidence and 
cheerfulnefs ; andlKiving pafled the time of flipper ia 
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philofophical converfation, he went to reft. Meffala faya, 
that Caflius fupped in private with fome of his moft inti- 
mate friends, and that, contrary to his ufual manner, he 
was penfive and filent. He adds, that after fupper, he 
took him by the hand, and prefling it clofe, as ne com- 
monly did, in token of his friend ftiip, he faid in Greek, 
*• Bear Witnefs, Meflala, that I am reduced to the fame 
** neceflity with Pompey the Great, of hazarding the lib- 
** erty of my. country on one battle. Yet Ihavecon- 
** fidence in our good tortune, on which we ought ftill to 
*' rely, though the meafures we have refolvedupon are in- 
** diicreet." Thefe, Meflala tells us, were the laft words 
that Caflius fpoke, before he bade h\m fareivell ; and that 
the next day, being his birth day, he invited Caflius to 
fup with him. 

Next morning, as foon as it was light, the fcarlet robe, 
which was the fignal for battle, was hung out in the tents 
of Brutus and Caflius ; and they themfelvcs met on the 
plain between the t!wo armies. On this occafion, Caflius 
thus addrefled himfelf to Brutus :— " May the gods, Bru-, 
** tus, make this day fuccefsful, that we may pafs the reft 
** of our days together in profperity. But as the moftim- 
** portant of human events are the moft uncertain ; and as 
** we may never fee each other any more, if we are unfor- 
** tunate on this occaflon, tell me what is your refolution 
** concerning flight and death V* 

Brutus anfwered, ** In the younger and lefs experienc- 
** ed part of my life, 1 was led, upon philofophical prin- 
** ciples, to condemn the conduct of Cato, in killing him-^ 
** fclf. I thought it at once impious and unmanly to fink^ 
*' beneath the ffrokc of fortune, and to refufe the lot that 
** had befallen us. In my prefent fituation, however, I 
«* am of a different opinion. So that if heaven fliould 
** now be unfavorable to our wifhes,I will no longer folicit 
*« my hopes or my fortune, but die contented with it fuch 
'« as it is. On the ides of March I devoted my life to my 
<< country 4 and fince that time I have lived in liberty and 
" glory." At thefe words Caffius fmiled, and embracing 
Brutus, faid, " Let us march then againft the enemy ; 
•* for with thefe refolutions, though we fhould not coh- 
*^ quer, we have nothing to fear.** They then confulted 
with their friends concerning the order ot battle. Brutuft 
deflred that he might command the right wing, thougb 

Vol. V. . Bb 
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the pod was thought more proper for Cafllus on account 
of his experience : Caffius, however, gave it up to him, 
and placed Mcflala, with the beft of his legions, in the 
fame wing. Brutus immediately drew out his cavalry, 
which were equipped with great magnificence ; and the 
foot followed clofe upon them. 

Antony's foldiers were at this time employed in making 
« trench rrbm the marfh where they were encamped, to 
cut off Ca(Iius*s communication with the fea. Csefar lay 
tlill in his tent, confined by ficknefs. His foldiers were 
far from expelling that the enemy would come to a pitched 
battle. They fupuofed that they were only making ex- 
curfions to harrafs the trench diggers with their light 
arms ; and not perceiving that they were pouring in clofe 
upon them, they were aftonifhed at the outcry they heard 
from the trenches. Brutus in the mean time, fent tickets 
to the feveral officers with the word of battle, and rode 
through the ranks to encourage his men. There were 
few who had patience to wait ror the word. The greatcft 
part, before it could reach them, fell with loud fhouts 
upon the enemy. This precipitate onfet threw the army 
into confufion, and feparated the legions. Meflala's le- 
gion firft got beyond the left wing of Caefar, and was 
followed by thofe that were flationed near him. In theiir 
way they did nothing more than throw fome of the out- 
moft ranks into diforder, and killed few of the enemy : 
Their great object was to fall upon Caefar's camp, and 
they made d\re6\\y up to it. Caefar himfelf, as he tells us 
in his Commentaries, had but jufl before been conveyed 
out of his tent ; in confequence of a vifion of his friend 
Artorius, which commanded that he fhould be carried 
out of the camp. This made it believed that he was 
flain J for the foldiers had pierced his empty litterin maiiy 
places with darts. Thofe who were taken in the camp 
were put to the fword, amongft whom were two thou- 
fand Lacedaemonian auxiliaries. Thofe who attacked 
Casfar's legions in front eafiiy put them to the rout, and 
cut three legions in pieces. After this, borne along with 
the impetuofity of vivflory, they rufhed into the camp at 
the fame time with the fugitives, and Brutus was in the 
midft of them. The flank of Brutus's army was now left 
unguarded, by the feparation of the right wing, which 
was gone off too far in the purfuit ; and the enemy per- 
ceiving this, endeavored to take advantage of it. Ihey 
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accordingly attacked it with great fury, but could make 
no iraprelimn on the main body, which received them 
with firmnefs and unftiaken refolution. The left wing, 
however, which was under the command of Cadius, was 
foon put to the rout ; for the men were in great difordec, 
and knew nothing of what had pafled in the right wing. 
The enemy purfued him into the camp, which they plun- 
dered and aeftroyed, though neither of their generals 
were prefent. Antony, it is faid, to avoid the fury of 
the firrt onfet, had retired into the adjoining marfli ; and 
Caefar, who had been carried fick out of the camp, was 
no where to be found. Nay, fome of the foldicrs would 
have perfiiaded Brutus that they had killed Caefar, dcr 
fcribing his age and perfon, and fliowing him their bloody 
fwords. 

The main body of Brutus's army had now made prodi- 
gious havoc of the enemy ; and Brutus, in his depart- 
ment, was no lefs abfolutely conqueror, than Caflius wa$ 
conquered. The want of knowing this was the ruin oT 
their affairs. Brutus neglefled to relieve Caflius, becaufc 
lie knew not that he wanted relief. 

When Brutus had deftroyed the camp of Caefar, an'd 
was returning from the purfuit, he was Airprifed that he 
could neither perceive the tent of Caflius above the reft, 
as ufual, nor any of thofe that were about it ; for they 
had been demoUfhed by the enemy, on their firft entering 
the camp. Some, who were of quicker fight than the 
reft, told him, that they could perceive a motion of fliin- 
jng helmets and filver targets in the camp of Caflius, and 
fuppofed from their numbers and their armor, that they 
could not be thofe who were left to guard the camp ;--^ 
though at the fame time, there \yas not ifo great an ap- 
pearance of dead bodies as there muft have been after the 
defeat of fo many legions. This gave Brutus the firft 
fufpicion of Caflius's misfortune ; and, leaving a fufficient 
guard in the enemy's camp, he called off the reft froni 
the purfuit, and led them, in order, to the relief of Caf-. 
iius. 

The cafe of that general was thi§ : He was chagrin- 
ed, at firft, by the irregular condu^ of Brutus's foldiers, 
who begun the attack without waiting for the com- 
niand ; and, afterwards, by their attention to plunder,, 
whereby they negle6ted to furround and cutoff^ the enemy. 
Thius diflatisficd, he trifled with his commandj and, fot: 
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want of vigilance, fuffered himfelf to be furroundcd hy 
the enemy's right wing ; upon which his cavalry quitted 
their poft, and fled towards the fea. The foot, likewife, 
began to give way ; and though he labored as much as 
poflible to ftop their flight, and fnatching an enfign from 
the hand of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his feet, yet 
he was hardly able to keep his own praetorian band to- 
gether ; fo that, at length, he was obliged to retire, with 
a very fmall number, to a hill that overlooked the plain. 
Yet here he could difcover nothing -y for he was fliort 
lighted, and it was with fome difficulty that he could per- 
ceive his own camp plundered. His companions, howev- 
cr, faw a large detachment of horfe, which Brutus had 
lent to their relief, making up to them. Thefe Caflius 
concluded to be the enemy that were in purfuit of him j 
notwithftanding which, he defpatched Titinius to recon* 
noiter them. When the cavalry of Brutus faw this faith- 
fill friend of Caflius approach, they fhouted for joy. Hi* 
acquaintance leapt from their horfes to embrace hiin, and 
the reft rode round him with clafliing of arms, and all 
the clamorous expreflions of gladnefs. This circumftance 
had a fatal eflfedt. Caflius took it for granted that Titi- 
nius was feized by the enemy, and regretted, that,thr6ugk 
a weak defire of life, he had fuffered his friend to fall in- 
to their hands. When he had exprefled himfelf to thii 
cffe6l, he retired into an empty tent, accompanied only by 
his freedman Pindarus, whom, ever fince the defeat of 
Craffus, he had retained for a particular purpofe. In that 
defeat, he efcaped out of the hands of the Parthians ; but 
now, wrapping his robe about his face, he laid bare hi« 
neck, and commanded Pindarus to cut oflP his head. This 
was done ; for his head was found fevered from his body ; 
but whether Pindarus did it by his mafler's command,has 
been fufpefted ; becaufe he never afterwards appeared. 
It was foon difcovered who the cavalry were, and Titinius,. 
crowned with garlands, came to the place where he left 
Caflius. When the lamentations of his friends informed 
him of the unhappy fate of his general, he feverely re- 
proached himfelf for the tardinefs which had occafienedit» 
and fell upon his fword. 

Brutus, when he was aflured of the defeat of Caflius^ 
made all poflible hafte to his relief ; but he knew nothing 
of his death till he came up to his camp. There he la- 
Hiciited over his body,^ and called him tbe lafi of Rt* 
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mans ; mtimating that Rome would never produce an- 
other man of equal fpirit. He ordered his funeral to bc^ 
celebrated at Thafus, that it might not occafion any dif. 
order in the camp. His difperfed and deje6led foldierg 
Be colledted and encouraged ; and as tliey had been ftrip- 
ped of every thing by the enemy, he promifed them two 
thoufand drachmas a man. This munificence at once en- 
couraged and furprifed them: They attended him at his 
departure with great acclamations, and complimented him 
as the only general of the four who had not been.beaten, 
Brutus was confident of viftory, and the event juilified 
that confidence ; for, with a few legions, he overcame all 
tilat oppofed him ; and if mofl of his foldiers had not 
paded the enemy, in purfuit of plunder, the battle mufl 
nave been decifive in his favor. He lofl eight thoufand 
^len, including the. fervants, whom he calls Briges* Mef- 
fala fays, he fuppofes the enemy loft more than twice that 
number. And, of courfe, they were more difcou raged" 
than Brutus, till Demetrius, a lervant of Caffius, went o*. 
ver to Antony in the evening. and carried him his maf- 
ter'Js robe and fword, which he had taken from the dead 
body. This fo efFedtually encouraged the' enemy, that 
they were drawn up in form of battle bjr break of day. 
Both camps, in the occupation of Brutus, involved him in- 
difficulties. His own, full of. prifoners,. required aftron^j 
guard. At the fame time, many of the foldiers of CafliuV 
murmured at their change of mafter, and the vanquiflied. 
vtert naturally envious and jealous of the viftors. He,^ 
therefore, thought proper to draw up his. army^but not. 
to fight. 

All the flaves he had taken prifoners, being founds 
pra6lifing with his foldiers, were put to the fword ; but 
mofl of the freemen and citizens were difmilTed j and he. 
told them, at the fame time, that they were more truly, 
priibners in the hands of the enemy than in his ;^ with> 
them, he (aid, tliey were flaves indeed ; but with him> 
freemen and citizens of Rome. He was obliged, however,. 
to difmifs them, privately ; for they had implacable ene^ 
mies amongft his own friends and officers. Araongft the? 
prifoners were Volumnius, a mimic, and SacuTio,. a; 
Buffoon, of whom Brutus took no notice, till they were: 
Ikrought before him, and accufed of continuing,. even in-, 
their captivity, their feu rrilousj efts and abufive language.* 
ITet Illll taken up with more important concerns,, hegaidi 
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no regard to the accufation ; but Meflala Corvinus wa* 
of opinion, that they (houl(J be publicly whipped, and 
fent naked to the enemy, as proper aflbciates and convivi- 
al companions for fuch generals. Some were entertained 
with the idea, and laughed ; but Publius Cafca, the firft 
that wounded Caefar, obfervcd,. that it wa« indecent to 
celebrate the obfequies of Caflius with jefting and laugh- 
ter. " As for you, Brutus," faid he, " it will be feen What 
" efteem you have for the memory of that general, when 
** you have either puniihed, or pardoned thofe who ridi- 
** cule and revile him." Brutus rcfented this expoftula- 
tion, and faid, " Why is this bufinefs thrown upon mc, 
*^ Cafca J ** Why do not you do what you think proper ?*' 
This anfwer was confidered as an afiept to their death ; fo 
the poor wretches were carried off and flain. 

He now gave the promifed rewards to his foldiers ; and 
after gently rebuking them for beginning the alTault with- 
out waiting for the word of battle, he promifed that if 
they acquitted themfelves to his fatisfaaion in the next 
engagement, he would give them up the cities of Lace- 
^jemon and TheflTalonica to plunder. This is the only 
circumflance in his life, for which no apology can be 
made. For though Antony and Caefar afterwards afted 
with more unbounded cruelty in rewarding their foldiers ; 
though they deprived mod of the ancient inhabitants of 
Italy of their lands, and gave them to thofe who had no 
title to them ; yet they a^ed confidently with their firft 
principles, which was the acquifilion of empire and arbi- 
trary power. But Brutus maintained firch a reputation 
for virtue,, that he was neither allowed to conquer, nor 
even to fave himfelf, except on the ftridleft principles of 
honor and juftice ; more particularly, fince the death of 
Caflius, to whom, if any aft of violence )yere conunitted, 
it was generally imputed. However, as failors, when 
their rudder is broken in a ftorm, fubftitute fome other 
piece of wood in its place ; and though they cannot fteer 
10 well as before, do the beft they can in their neceflity ; 
fo Brutus, at the head of fo vaft an army, and fuch im- 
portant affairs, unaffifted by any ofi&cer that was equal to 
the charge, was obliged to make ufe of fuch advifers 
as he had ; and he generally followed the counfel of 
rhofe who propofed any thing that might bring Callius't 
iiildiers to order. For thefe were extremely uatraflable} 
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infoleht in the camp for want of their general, though 
cowardly in the field, from the remembrance of their 
defeat. 

The affairs of Caefar and Antony were not in a much 
better condition. Provifions were Icarce, and the marfhy^ 
fituation of their camp made them dread the winter • 
They already began to fear the inconveniences of it ; for 
the autumnal rains had fallen heavy after the battle, a^d 
their tents were filled with mire and water ; which from 
the coldnefs of the weather, immediately froze. In this 
fituation, they received intelligence of their lofs at fea. 
Their fleet, which was coming from Italy with a large 
iupply of foldiers, was met by that of Brutus, and fo total- 
ly defeated, that the few who efcaped were reduced by 
famine to eat the fails and tackle of the (hips. It was now 
determined, on Caefar's fide, that theyfhould come to bat- 
tk, before Brutus wa§ made acquainted with his fuccefs* 
It ap]lears that the fight, both by fea and land, was on 
the fame day ; but, by fome accident, rather than the 
fault of their officers, Brutus knew nothing of his victory 
till twenty days after. Had he been informed of it, he 
would never, certainly, have hazarded a fecond battle ; 
foi^ he had provifions fufficient for a confiderable length 
of time, and his army was fo ad vantageou fly ported, that 
it was fafe both ffom the injuries of the weather and the 
incurfions of the enemy. Befides, knowing that he waa 
wholly mafler at fea, and partly viftorious by land^ 
he would have had every thing imaginable to encourage 
him ; and could not have been urged to any dangerous 
naeafures by defpair. 

But it feems that the republican form of government 
was no longer to fubfilt in Rome ; that it neceflarily re- 
quired a monarchy ; and that Providence, to remove the 
only man who could oppofe its defiined mafler, kept the 
knowledge of that victory from him till it was too late* 
And yet, how near was he to receiving the intelligence I 
The very evening before the engagement, a deferter, 
named Clodius, came over from the enemy to tell him, 
that Caefar was informed of the lofs of his fleet, and that 
this was the reafon of his haflening the battle. The de» 
fcrter, however, was confidercd either as defigning or ill- 
hi formed ; his intelligence was difregarded, andhewa^ 
iittt even aidraitted into the prefence of Brutus. 
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That night, they fay, the fpeftre appeared agsun !• 
Brutus, and aflTumed its former figure, but vanifhed with- 
out fpeaking. Yet Publius Volumnius, a philofophical 
man, who haid borne arms with Brutus during the whole 
war, makes no mention of this prodigy j though he fays> 
that the firfl ftandard was covered with a fwarm of bees ; 
and tliat the arm of one of the officers fweated oilof rofes, 
which would not ccafe though they .often wiped it. off. 
He fays too, that immediately before the battle,two eaglet 
fought in the fpace between the two armie? ; and that 
there was an incredible filence and attention in the field, 
till that on the fide of Brutus was beaten and flew away. 
The ftory of the Ethiopian is well known, who meeting 
the ftandard bearer opening the gate of the camp, wai 
cut in pieces by the foldiers ; for that they interpreted as 
an ill omen* 

When Brutus had drawn up his army in form of battle, 
he paufed fometinie before he gave the word* While 
he was vifiting the ranks, he had fufpicions of fome, aod 
heard accufations of other§. The cavalry he found had 
fio ardor for the attack, but feemed waiting to fee what 
the foot would do. Befides, Camulatus, a foldier in the 
higheft eftimation for valor, rode clofe by Brutus, and 
went over to the enemy in his fight. This' hurt him in- 
expreflibly ; and partly out of anger, partly from fear of 
further defertion and treachery, he led his forces againft 
the enemy about three in the afternoon. Where h« 
fought in perfon, he was ftill fuccefsful. He charged 
the enemy's left wing, and the cavalry following the im- 
preffion which the foot had made, it was put to the rout.. 
But when the other wing of Brutus was ordered to ad- 
vance, the inferiority of their numbers made them appre- 
henfive that they fhould be furrounded by the enemy. 
For this reafon they extended their ranks in order to cover 
more ground ; by which means the centre t>f the .wing 
was fo much weakened, that it could not fuftain the fhock 
of the enemy, but fled at the firft onfet. After their dif- 
perfion, the enemy furrounded Brutus, who did every 
thing that the braveft and nioft expert general could da 
in his fituation, and whofe conduft. at leaft Intitled hinv 
to victory. But what leenved an advantage in the firft 
•^gagement, proved a difadvantage in the fecond. In 
Ihc former battle, tliat wing of the en«my wl^ch. w» 
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csonquercd was totally cut off; but mbft of the men in the 
conquered wing of Cfaffius were faved.* This at the time, 
might appear an advantage, but it proved a prejudice. 
The remembrance of their former defeat, filled them with 
terror and confufion, which they fpread through the great- 
eft part of the army. 

Marcus, the fon of Cato, was flain fighting amidft the 
braveft of the young nobility. He fcorned alike either to 
fly, or to yield • but, avowing who he was, and alTuming 
his father's name, ftill ufed his fword, till he fell upon the 
heaps of the flaughtered enemy. Many other brave men, 
who expofed themfelves for the prefervation of Brutus, 
fell at the fame time. 

Lucilius> a man of great worth, and his intimate friend^ 
obferved fome barbarian horfe riding lull fpeed againft 
Brutus in particular, and was determined to ftop them, 
though at the hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told 
them that he was Brutus ; and they believed him, becaufe 
he pretended to be afraid of Caefar, and defired to be con- 
veyed to Antony. Exulting in their capture, and think- 
ing themfelves peculiarly fortunate,they carried him along 
with them by night, having previoufly fent an account to 
Antony of their fuccefs, wh© was infinitely pleafed 
with it, and came out to them. Many others, likewife, 
when they heard that Brutus was brought alive, aflembled 
to fee him. And fome pitied his misfortunes,whi!e others 
accufed him of an inglorious meannefs, in fuffering the 
love of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
When he approached, and Antony was deliberating in 
what manner he fhould receive Brutus, Lucilius firft ad- 
dreifed him, and, with great intrepidity faid : ** Antony, 
** be aflured that Brutus neither is, nor will be taken by 
** an enemy. Forbid it heaven, that fortune (hould have 
*' fuch a triumph over virtue ! Whether he fhall be found 
** alive or dead, he will be found in a (late becoming 
<* Brutus. I impofed on your foldiers, and am prepared 
** to fuffer the worft you can inflict upon me." Thus 
fpoke Lucilius^ to the no fmall aftonifliment of thofe that 

♦ There is no dcfeft in the original as the former tranflator imag- 
ines. He fuppofed the defeat of Caflius's foldiers to be in the preC 
«it, and not in the former battle. This led him into the difficulty,^ 
-which he increafed by tranflatinjj; vAio» lO'Jti, ViSory^ infteadof 
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were prefent. When Aatony, addrcfling himfelf to thofc 
that brought him, faid, " I pcrcieve, fellow foldiers, that 
*' you are angry at this impofition of Lucilius. But you 
•* nave really got a better booty than you intended. Ypu 
•* fought an enemy ; but you have brought me a friend, 
*' I know not h«w I fhould have treated Brutus, had you 
" brought him alive ; but I am fure that it is better to 
^* have fuch a man as Lucilius for a friend, than for an 
•' enemy.** When he faid this, he embraced Lucilius, 
recommending him to the care of one of his friends ; and 
he ever after found him faithful to his intereft. ' 

Brutus, attended by a few of his officers and friends, 
having pafled a brook that was overhung with cliffs, and 
(haded with trees, and being overtaken by night, flopped 
in a cavity under a large rock. There, cafting his eyes on 
the heavens, which were covered with ftars, ne repeated 
two verfes, one of which Voluaunus tells us, was this : 

Forgive not, Jove, the caufe of this diftreff .• 

Tlie other, he fays, had efcaped his memory. Upot 
enumerating the feveral friends that had fallen before his 
eyes in the battle, he fighed deeply at the mention of 
Flavius andLabeo ; the latter of whom was his lieutenant, 
and the former matter of the band of artificers. In the 
meanwhile one of his attendants being thurfty, and ob- 
ferving Brutus in the fame condition, took his helmet, 
and went to the brook for water. At the fame time a 
noife was lieard on the oppofite bank, and Volumniui 
and Dardanus the armor bearer went to fee what it was. 
In a fliort time they returned, and afked for the water ; 
** It is all drank up," iaid Brutus, with a fmile ; *• biit 
*' another helmet full (hall be fetched.'* The man who 
had brouglit the firft water was, therefore, fent again ; 
but he was wounded by the enem)', and made his efcapft 
with difficulty. 

As Brutus fuppofed that he had not loft many men in 
the battle, St at ill us undertook to make his way through 
the enemy (for there was no other way) and fee in what 
condition their camp was. If things were fafe there, he 
was to hold up a torch for a fignal, and return. He got 
fafe to the camp ; for the torch was held up. But a long 
Itme elapfed, and he did not return. << It Statilius wqpi^ 

• turipidcs, idtdc^^ 
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•< alive," faid Brutus, ** he would be here." In his re- 
turn, he fell into the enemy's hands and was flain. 

The night was now far fpent ; when Brutus, leaning 
his head towards his fervant Clitus, whifpered fomething 
jn his ear. Clitus made no anfwer, but burft into tears. 
After that he took his armor bearer Dardanus afide, and 
laid fomething to him in private. At laft addrefling him- 
felf to Volumnius in Greek, he entreated him, in memory 
of their common ftudies and exercifes, to put his hand to 
his fword and help him to give the thruft. Volumnius, 
as well as feveral others, refufed ; and one of them ob- 
fcrving that they muft neceffarily fly ; "We muft fly, in - 
•* deed," faid Brutus, rifing haftily, ** but not with our 
" feet, but with our hands." He then took each of them 
by the hand, and fpoke with great appearance of cheerful- 
ncfs to the following purpofe. ** It is an infinite fatisfac- 
** tion to me, that all my friends have been faithful. If I 
" am angry with Fortune, it is for the fake of my coun- 
" try- Myfelf I efteem more happy than the conquer- 
" ors ; not only in refpe6l of the paft> but in my prefent 
** fituation. I fhall leave behind me that reputation for 
*< virtue, which they, with all tneir wealth and power, 
" will never acquire. For pofterity will not fcruple to 
** believe and declare, that they were an abandoned fct of 
** men, who deftroyed the virtuous, for the fake of that 
" empire to which they had no right," After this he en- 
treated them feverally to provide for their own fafety ; and 
withdrew with only two or three of his moft intimate 
friends. One of thefe was Strato, with whom he firft be- 
came acquainted, when they ftudied rhetoric. This friend 
he placed next to himfelf, and laying hold of the hilt of 
his fword with both his hands, he fell upon the point, and 
died. Some fay, that Strata, at the earneft requeft of Bru- 
tus, turned afide his head, and held the fword ; upon 
which lie threw himfelf with fuch violence, that, entering 
at his breaft, it padbd quite through his body, and he im- 
mediately expired. 

Meflala, the friend of Brutus, after he was reconciled 
to Caefar, took occafion to recommend Strato to his favor. 
** This," faid he with tears, ** is the man who did the lafl 
•* kind office for my dear Brutus." Caefar received him 
with kindncfs j and he was one of thofe brave Greeks who 
afterwards attended him at the battle of Aftium. Of 
MeflTala, it is (aid, that when Caefar obferved he had been 
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no lefs zealous in his fervice at Allium than he had beea 
againft him at'Philippi, he anfwered, " I have always tak- 
en the beft and jufteft fide." When Antony found the 
body of Brutus, he ordered it to be covered with the rich- 
eft robe he had ; and that being ftolen, he put the thief to 
death. The alhes of Brutus he fent to his mother Servilia. 
With regard to Porcia, his wife, Nicolaus the philof- 
opher, and Valerius Maximus,* tell us, that being pre- 
vented from the death (he wifhed for, by the conftant vi- 
gilance of her friends, (he fnatched fome burning coals 
trora the fire, and fhut them clofe in her mouth, till Ac 
wasfufFocated. Notwithftanding, there is a letter from 
Brutus to his friends ftill extant, in which he laments the 
death of Porcia ; and complains that their negledl ctf her 
muft have made her prefer death to the continuance of her 
illnefs. So that Nicolaus appears to have been midakeo 
in the time, at leaft, if this epiftle be authentic ; for it dc- 
fcribes Porcia's diftemper, her conjugal affeflion, and the 
manner of her death. 



DION AND BRUTUS, 

COMPARED. 

VVhAT is principally to be admired in the lives of Di- 
on and Brutus, is their rifing to fuch importance from 
inconfiderable beginnings. But here Dion has the ad- 
vantage ; for in the progrefs of glory, he had no coad- 
jutor j whereas Caflius went hand in hand with Brutus ; 
and though, in the reputation of virtue and honor, he 
was by no means his equal, in military experience, refo- 
lution and adlivity, he was not inferior. Some have im- 
puted to him the origin of the whole enterprife, and 
have aflerted, that Brutus would never, -otherwife, have 

• Valerius Maximus fpeaks of her fortitude on this 0001(100, in 
the higheil terms. Tuos quoque caJUffimos Ignes. Portia^ M. Cato- 
ms filia curda ffcula dehitd admiratione profcquentur : Qtuz cum apti 
Philippos viaum et inlerentum virum tuum Brutum cognqfiere, qti* 
Jtrrvm non dahatur^ ardcntes ore Carbones^ haurire non dubitafii^ iw/w- 
brijpiritu viri/tm patris exitum imitata. Sed rufcio an hocjortius^ fui 
We tJitatOj tu novo gencrc mortis ahfumpta es ! 

Val. Max.l, iv. c. 6. 
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^engaged in it. But Dion, at the fame time that he made 
the Whole military preparations himfelf, engaged the 
■friends and aflbciatesof his design. He did not, like 
Brutus, gain power and riches from the war : He employed 
that wealth on which he was to fubfift as an exile in a for- 
-cjgn country, in reftoring the liberties of his own. When 
Brutus and CalHus fled from Rome, and found no afylum 
from the purfuit of their enemies, their only refource was 
^war ; and they took up arms as much in their own defence, 
•as in that of the common liberty. Dion, on the contrary, 
was happier in his banifliment, than the tyrant that ban- 
ished him ; and yet he voluntarily expofed himfelf to 
danger for the freedom of Sicily. Befides, to deliver the 
^Romans from Cxfar, and the Syracufans from Dionylius, 
were enterprifes of a very different kind. Dionyfius mms 
4m avowed and eftablifhed tyrant ; and Sicily, with reafon, 
groaned beneath his yoke. But with refpedt to Csefar, 
though, whilfl his imperial power was in its infancy, he 
treated his opponents with levcrity j yet, as foon as that 
-power was confirmed, the tyranny was rather a noirtfnal 
thaa real thing ; for no tyrannical a6lion could be laid to 
his charge. Nay, fuch was the condition of Rome, that 
it evidently required a mafter ; and Caefar was no more 
than a tender and fkillful phyfician, appointed by Provi- 
dence to heal the diftempers of the ftatc. Of courfe the 
people lamented his death, and were implacably enraged 
agamft his alTaflins. Dion, on the contrary, was reproached 
by the Syracufans for fuffering Dionyfius to efcape, and 
not digging up the former tyrant's grave. 

With regard to their military condufl, Dion, as agen« 
eral, was without a fault ; he not only made the moft of 
his own inftruftions, but, where others failed, Jie happily 
repaired the error. But it was wrong in Binitus to haz- 
ard a fccond battle, where all was at ftake.* And when 
that battle was loft, he had neither fagacity enough to 
think of newrefources, nor fpirit, like Pompey, to contend 
with fortune, though he had ftill reafon to rely on his 
troops,.and was ablolute mafter at fea. 

But what Brutiis is ohiefly blamed for, was his ingrat- 
itifdc to Cxfar. He owed his life to his favor, as well 

♦ This cenfure feems very unjuft. The wavering difpofition of 
'Cafliat's troops obliged him to come to a fecond eneaEement. 
VoL.V. C c 
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as the lives of thofe prifoners for whom he interceded. 
He was treated as his friend, and diftinguifhed with par- 
ticular marks of honor ; and yet he imbrued his hands 
in the blood of his benefa£lor. Dion (lands clear of any 
charge like this. As a relation of Dionyfius^ he aflifted 
and was ufeful to him in the adminiftration ; in which 
cafe his fervices were equal to his honors. When he was 
driven into exile, and deprived of his wife and his for- 
tune, he had every motive that was juft and honorable to 
take up arms againfl him. 

Yet if this circuraftance is confidered in another h'ght, 
Brutus will have the advantage. The greateft glory of ' 
both confifts in their abhorrence of tyrants, and their 
criminal meafures. This, in Brutus, was not blended 
wkh any other motive. He had no quarrel with Caefar j but 
cxpofed his life for the liberty of his country. Had net 
Dion been injured, he had not fought. This is clear 
from Plato's expiftles ; where it appears, that he was ban- 
iihed from the court of Dionyfius, and in confequence of 
that banifliment made war upon him. For the good of 
the community, Brutus, though an enemy to Pompey be- 
came his friend ; and though a friend to Caefar, he be- 
came his enemy. His enmity and his friendfhip arofe 
from the fame principle, which was juftice. But Dion, 
whilft in favor, employed his fervices for Dionyftus ; and 
it was not till he was aifgraced that he armed againft him. 
Of courfe, his friends were not quite fatisfied with his en- 
terprife. They were apprdienfive that when he had de- 
flroyed the tyrant, he might feize the government himfelf, 
and amufe the people with feme fofter title than that of 
tyranny. On the other hand the very enemies of Brutus 
acknowledged that he was the only confpirator, who had 
no other view than tliat of reftoring the ancient form of 
government. 

Befides, the enterprife againft Dionyfius cannot be 
placed in competition with that againll Caefar. The for- 
mer had rendered himfelf contemptible by his low Hum- 
ners, his drunkennefs, and debauchery. But to meditate 
the fall of Caefar, and not tremble at his dignity, his for- 
tune, or his power, nor flirink at that name which (hook 
the kings of India and Parthia on their thrones, and dif- 
turbed their flurabers j this (bowed a fuperiority of foul, 
on which fear could have no influence^ Dion was nt 
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fooner (een in Sicily than he was joined by thoufands ; 
but the authority of Caefar was fo formidable in Rome, 
that it fupported his friends even after he was dead. And 
a (imple toy rofe to the firft eminence of power by adopt- 
ing his name ; which ferved as a charm againft the envy 
and the influence of Antony. Should it be objefted that 
Dion had the fliarpeft conflii^s in expelling the tyrant, 
but that Caefar fell naked and unguarded beneath the fword 
of Brutus, it will argue at leaft a confummate management 
and prudence to be able to come at a man of his power 
naked and unguarded. Particularly, when it is contidered 
that the blow was not fudden, nor the work of one, or of 
a few men, but meditated, and communicated to many af- 
fociates, of whom not one deceived the leader ; for either 
he had the power of diftinguiftiing honeft men at the ;prft 
view, or fuch as he chofe, he made honcft by the confi- 
dence he repofed in them. But Dion confided in men of 
bad principles ; fo that he muft either have been injudi- 
pous in his choice ; or, if his people grew worfe after 
their appointments, unlkillful in his management. Nei- 
ther, of thefe can beconfiftentwith the talents and conduct 
of a wife man ; and Plato, accordingly blames him in his 
letters, for making choice of fuch friends, as in the end, 
were his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death ; but Brutus 
received an honorable interment, even from his enemy, 
Antony. And Caefar allowed of that public refpe^t which 
was paid to his memory, as will appear from the following 
circumftance : A liatue of brafs had been eredled to him 
at Milan, in Gallia Cifalpina, which was a fine perform- 
ance, and a ftriking likenefs. Caefar, as he palTed through 
the town, took notice of it, and fummoning the magif- 
trates, in the prefence of his attendants, he told them that 
they had broken the league, by harboring one of his ene- 
mies. The magiftrates, as may well be fuppofcd, denied 
it 5 and ftared at each other, profoundly ignorant what 
enemy he could mean. He then turned towards the fiat- 
we, and knitting his brows, faid, " Is not this my enemy 
" that (lands here ?" The poor Milanefe were ftruck 
dumb with aftonifliment ; but Caefar told them, with a 
fmile that he was pleafed to find them faithful to their 
friends in adverfity, and ordered that the ftatue fhould 
continue where it was. 
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ARTAXERXES. 

The firft Artaxcrxes, who of all the PerHan k\ng^^a0 
moftdlflingui(hed for his moderation and greatnefs of inind^ 
was furaamed, Longimanus^ becaufe his right hand was 
longer than his left. He was the fon of Xerxes. The 
fecond Artaxcrxes, furnamed Mmmofi,* whofc life we 
are going to write, was fon to the daughter of the firft. 
For Darius, by his wife Paryfatis, had four fens ; Artax- 
erxes the eldeft, Cyrus the fecond, and Oftanes and Oxa- 
thres the two younger. Cyrus was called after the ancient 
king of that name, as he is faid to have been after the fun ,* 
for the Perfians call the fun Cyrus, Artaxerxes at fir(l 
was named Arficasjf though Dinon aflerts that his ori- 

final name was Oartes.{ But though Cteiias has filled hia 
ooks with a number of incredible and extravagant fa- 
bles, it is not probable that he fhould be ignorant of the 
name of a king at whofe court he lived, in quality of phy- 
sician to him, his wife, his mother, and his children. 

Cyrus from his infancy was of a violent and impetuoua 
temper ; but Artaxerxes had a native mildnefs, fome- 
thing gentle and moderate in his whole difpofition. The 
latter married a beautiful and virtuous lady, by order of 
his parents, and he kept her when they wanted him to 
put her away. For the king having put her brother to 
death,^ deligned that (he fhculd ihare his fate. But 

♦ So called on account of his extraordinary memory. 

+ Or Ara/ces. 

% Or Oarfes. 

^ Teriteuchmes, the brother of Statira, had been guilty of the 
complicated crimes of adultery, inceft and murder ; which raifed 
great dlfturbances in the royal family, and ended in the ruin of all 
who were concerned in them. Statira was daughter to Hydames, 
governor of one of the chief provinces of the empire. Artaxerxes, 
then called Arfaces, was charmed with her beauty, and married her. 
At the fame time Teriteuchmes, her brother, married Haroeftri$,on9 
of the daughters of Darius, and fifter to Arfaces ; by reafon of which 
marriage, he had intereft enough, on his father's demife, to get him- 
felf appointed to his government. But in the mean time he con« 
ceived a paflion for his own (ifter Roxana, no ways inferior in 
beauty to Statira ; and, that he might enjoy her without cooftraintt 
refelv«d to defpatch his wife Hameftris and light up the fUmta tf 
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Arfiots applied to his mother, with ihany tears and entrea- 
ties, and, with much difficulty, prevailed upon her; not 
only to fpare her life, but to excufe him from divorcing 
her. Yet his mother had the greater affeflion for Cyrus, 
and was defirbus of railing him to the throne : Therefore, 
when he was called from his refidence on the coaft in the 
ficknefs of Darius, he returned full of hcfes, that the 
queen's intereft had eftablifhed him fucceiTor. Paryfatia 
had, indeed, a fpecious pretence, which the axcient Xerx- 
es had made ufe of, at tne fuggeftion of Demeratus, that 
ihe had brought JDarius his fon Arficas when he was in a 

Srivate ftation, but Cyrus when he was a king. However, 
le could not prevail. Darius appointed his eldeft fon his 
fucceflbr, on which occafion his name was changed to Ar- 
taxerxes. Cyrus had the government of Lydia^ and was 
to be commander in chief on the coai^. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his fucceflbr, 
went to Pafargadasr, in order to be confecrated, according 
to cuftom, by the priefts of Perfia^. In that city, there is 
Ihe temple of a goddefs, who has the affairs of war un- 
der her patronage, and, therefore, may be fitppofed to be 
Minerva. The prince to be confecrated muft enter that 
temple, put off his own. robe there, and take that which 
was worn by the Great Cyrus before he was king. He 
xnufl eat a cake of figs, chew feme turpentine, and drink a 
cup of acidulated milk. Whether* there are any other 
ceremonies is unknown, except to the perfons concerned. 
As Artaxerxes was on the point of going to be confecrat- 
ed, Tiffaphcrncs brought to him a prieS, who had been 
chief infpe6\or of Cyrus's education in his. infancy, and 

rebellion in the kingdom. Darius beihg apprifed of his^ defign, 
engaged Udiaftes, an intimate friend of Teriteuchmes, to kill him, 
ana was rewarded by the king with the government of his prov« 
ince. Upon this fome commotions were raifed by the fon of T&- 
riteuchmes ; but, the king's forces having, the fuperiority, all the 
family of Hydarnes were apprehended, and delivered to Paryfatis^ 
that Ihe might execute her revenge upon them for the injury done, 
or intended, to her daughter. I'hat cruel princefs put them all to 
death, except Statira, whom Die fpared, at. tlie eameft entreaties oi 
tier hufband Arfaces, contrary to the opinion of Darius. Btit Arfacea 
was no fooner fettled upon the throne than Statira prevailed upon him 
to leave Udiailes to hercorre£lion ; and (he put htm to a death t09 
cruel to be defcribed. Paryiatis, in return, p<>ifoned the fon o€ 
Teriteuchmes ; and, not long after, Sutira herfclf. Cftf, in Ftr/^ 
S C C 3 
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had indrufied hira ia tbc Iwnipg of the ^agi ; aiod 
therefore might be fupppfed to bejas much conceri\ed as 
any man in FerAa, at his pupil's not being appointec|king. 
For that reafon his afcuiatioh againft Cyrus coul4 not but 
gain credit. He accufed him of ^ d^ign to lie in wait |»r 
the king in the tempW, and, after he had put ofl[ his gar« 
ment, to fall upon hinii and del^roy him. 3om^ amrm, 
that Cyrus ws^ immediately feized upon this informatioa; 
Qthers, that he got into the temple, and concealed hiinfdt 
there, but was pointed out by the prieft ; in coofequeiice 
of which he was to be put to death ; but his mother at 
that moment, took him m her arms, bound t^ie tretes oi 
her hair about him, held his neck to her own, and by her 
tears and entreaties prevailed to h^ye him pardoned, and 
remanded to the fea coad. Neverthtlefs, he vyas far.froiq 
being fatisfied with his government. Inilead of thinking 
of his brother's favor with gratitude, he remembered on- 
ly the indignity of chains ; and, in his refentment afpiroi 
more than ever after the fovereignty. 

Some, indeed, fay, that he thought his allowance foF 
his table infufficient, and therefore revolted from his king. 
Biit this is a foolifh pretext. For if he had no other re* 
Source, his mother would have fupplied him with wbatev- 
«r he wanted, out ef her revenue?, fietides, there niecds 
no greater proof of his riches than the number of foreign 
troops that he entertained in his fervice, which werp 
kept for him in various parts by his friends and retainers* 
For the better to conceal his preparations, he did not keep 
his forces in a body, but haa his emiifaries in xUfiTereot 
places, who inlifted foreigners on various pretences.— 
Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, made it her 
bufinefs to remove the king's fufpicions ; and Cyrus him- 
self always wrote in a lenient ilyle ; fometimes begging a 
cand;Id interpretation, and fometimes recriminating upon 
Tiflaphernes, as if his contention had been folely with 
that grandee. Add to this, that the king had a dilatonf 
turn of mind, which was natural to him, and whicn 
many took for moderation. At firft, indeed, he fccm- 
•d entirely to imitate the mildnefs of the firft Artax- 
erxes, whofe name he bore, by behaving with great affa- 
bility to all that addreffcd him, and diftributing hontri 
and rewards to perfons of merit with a lavifh hand. He 
took care that puniftiments fhould never be embittered 
with infult^ If hie received prdfcnts, he appearsA 4s. weU 
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]lle^rcd ^stbofewiho oSbrod AltotQr rather ^s tkofe wha 
received' favors frQoi him ; a^ in cpnfierring £;^vorSy he 
%lway$ kept a coun^anp^ of b^ignity ax^ pl^Aire. 
There was not ^ny thing, however trifling, brought hin^ 
by i^fay of prefent, whicji he did i^ot receive kindly. Bvei^ 
when ooe Qmifus brought him a pomegranate of unco;n- 
mon fize, he faidl, '* By the iighr of Mithra^is,man, if 
«* he were made governor of a (mall city, would foon make 
*' it a great one." When he was once, upon a Journey, anc| 
people prpfentedhim with a variety of things by the way, 
a. laboring man, having nothing elfe to give hinn, ran to 
the river, and brought him fom^ water in his hands. Ar- 
taxerxes was fo much pleafed that he fent the man a go lei 
cup, and a thoufand darics. When Kuclidastfhe Lacedae- 
XQonian, faid many infolent things to him, he contented 
himfelf with ordering the captain of hisguard:to give hiiu 
this anfwer : "You may fay what you pleaie to the king ; 
** but the king would haveyou to know, that he can not on- 
•* ly fav, but do." One day as he was hunting, Tiribaaus 
ihowed him a rent in his robe ; upon which the king faid^ 
*< Wliat fhall I do with it ?'* ** Put on another, and give 
" that to me," faid Tiribaziis, " It ihall be fo," fa^d th^ 
kifl^ ; ** I give it thee ; but I charge thee not to wear it.*» 
Tiribazus, who, though not a bad man, was giddy an4 
vain, difregardiug the re/lridion, foon put on. the robe^ 
and at the fame time tricked himfelj^out, with feme gold* 
en ornaments, fit only for queens. The court ej^prefTed 
great indignation ; becaufe.it was a thing contrary to iheif 
laws and cufloms ; but the king only laughed and faid t# 
h^m, " I allow thee to wear the trinkets as a woman ; a/i^ 
•' the robe as a madman." 

«None had been admitted to thte king of Perfa's table 
but his mother and his wife ; the former of which fat 
above him, and the latter below him ; Artaxerxes, nev* 
trthelefs, did that honor to Oftanes and Oxathres, tw<^ 
of his young brothers. But what afforded the Peffians 
the mod pleafing fpe^lacle, was the queen Statira always^ 
riding in her.chariot with the curtains open, and admit- 
ting the women oi the country to api)roach and falut^^ 
her. Thefe things made his adminillration popular* 
Yet there were fome turbulent and fa6lious men, who 
rcprefented that the affairs of Perfia, required a. king 
of fuch a ma^ni^^cuK fpirit, fo able a. warrior^ ami W 
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ffenerous a mader as Cyrus was ; and that the dignity of 
lo great an empire could not be fupported without a prince 
of nigh thoughts and noble ambition. It was not, there* 
fore, without a confidence in fomeof the Perfians, as well as 
in the maritime provinces, that Cyrus undertook the war. 

He w rote alfo to the Lacedaemanians f#r afliftance ; prom- 
ifing that tdthe foot he would give horfes, and to the 
horfemen chariots ; that on thole who had farms he would 
beftow villages, and on thofe who had villages cities. As 
for their pay, he aflured them it (hould not be Counted, but 
meafured out to them. At the fame time he fpoke in very 
high terms of himfelf, telling them he had a greater and 
more princely heart than his brother ; that he was thebet« 
ter'philofopher, being ihftrudted in the do6lrines of thcf 
Magi, and that he could drink and bear more wine thaa 
his brother. Artaxerxes, he faid, was fo timorous and ef- 
feminate a man, that he could not fit a horfe in hunting, 
nor a chariot in time of war. The Lacedaemonians, there- 
fore, fent the fey tale to Clearchus, with orders, to ferve 
Cyrus in every thing he demanded.* 

Cyrus began his march againfl the king, with a nume- 
rous army of barbarian s,t and almoft thirteen thoufand 
Greek mercenaries'. J He found one pretence after anoth- 
er for having fuch an armament on foot ; but his real de- 
iigns did not remain long undifcovered. For TiiTaphemes 
went in perfon to inform the king of them. 

This news put the court in great diforder. Paryfatis 
was cenfured as the principal caufe of the war, and her 
friends were fufpedted of a private intelligence with 
Cyrus, Statira, in her diftrefs about the war, gave Pa- 

• They took care not to mention Artaxerxes, pretending not X» 
be privy to the defigns that were carrying on againil him. Thn 
precaution they ufed, that in cafe Artaxerxes fliould get the bettef 
of his brother, they might juftify thcrafclvcs to him in what they 
had done. Xenppk, de Expedit. Cyru 1. i, 

+ A hundred thoufand barbarians. 

X Clrarchus, the Lacedaemonian, commanded all the Pdoponne- 
fian troops, except the Achacans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia. 
The Boeotians were under Praxencs, a Theban ; and the Thcffalians 
tinder Menon. The other nations were commanded by Perfian 
generals, of whom Ariacus was the chief. The fleet confifted of 
thirtyfive (hips, under Pythagoras, a Lacedaemonian ; and twenty- 
five commanded by Tamos, an Egyptian, who was admiral of tlie 
whole fleet. On this occafion, Proxenes prefented Xenophcn to 
Cyrus, who gave him a commiifion amoogd the Greek mcrcenarica* 



ryfsdis the mod trouble. <* Where is new," fhe cried^ 
^* that faith which you pledged. | Where your intercef- 
'* fions, by which you favedthe iftan that was confpiring 
♦' againft his brotlier ? Have they not brought war and au 
*' itscalamities upon us ?*» Thcfe expoftulations fixed in 
the heart of Paryiatis who was naturally vip^iftive and 
l>2irbarous in her refentment and revenge, fuch a hatred 
ot Statira, that (he contrived to take her off. Dinon writes, 
that this. cruel purpofe was put in execution during the 
war ; but Ctefias aiTures us, it was after it. And it is not 
probable, that he, who was an eye witnefs to the tranf- 
a^ons of that court, could either be ignorant of the time 
when the affaflination took place, or could have any reafon 
to mifrcprefent the date of it ; though he often deviates, 
into fictitious tales, and loves to give us invention indead 
of truth. We (hall, therefore, leave this /lory to the or- 
der of time in which he has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts, 
brought him, that the king did hot defign to try the for* 
tune of the field by giving battle immediately, but to wait 
in Perfia till his forces were affenibled there from all parts 
of his kingdom. And tliough he had drawn a trench 
acrofs the plain ten fathom wide, as many deep,* and four 
hundred furlongs in length, yet he fufierctt Cyrus to pais 
him, and to march almoft to Babylon. f Tiribazus, we 
are told, was the firft who ventured to remonftrate to the 
king, that he ought not any longer to avoid an a6lion, nor 
to abandon Media, Babylon, and even Sufa to the enemy,, 
^^Hiide himlelf in Perfia ; fince he had an army infinitely 
greater than theirs, and ten thoufand Satrata and other 
ofiScers, all of them fuperior to thofe of Cyrus both in 
courage and conduct. 

Upon this, he took a refolutiop to come to aft ion as 
foon as poflibie. His fuddco appearance with an army 
of nine hundred thoufand men, well prepared an ac- 
coutred, extremely iurprJifed the rebels, who, through 
the confidence they had in themielves, and contempt of 

* Xenophon (ays, this trench was only five fadiom wide, and 
tbwe deep, It xnuft be obferved that the word Of^xask fometimes 
iig«ifies S| ^c< only; and if it be underilood I'e here, it will brin^ 
Plutarch's account more within the bounds of probability. 

-f- There was a paiTage twenty feet wide left between the trenc];^ 
tad the £uphFateS|and Artaxi:rxes ne^ledtod to d^feiui ic 
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their enemy, were marching in great confufion, and even 
without their arms. So that it was with great difficuhy 
that Cyrus reduced them to any order ; and he could not 
do it at laft without much noifeand tumult. As the king 
advanced in (ilence, and at a flow pace, the good difci- 
pline of his troops afforded an adonilhing fpe6lacle to the 
Greeks, who expe6led amongft fuch a multitude nothiag 
but diforderly fhouts and motions, and every other in- 
ftance of diftradtion and confufion. He (bowed his judg- 
ment, too, in placing the flrongeft of his armed' chariots 
before that part of his phalanx which was oppofite to the 
Greeks, that by the impetuofity of their motion they 
might break the enemy's ranks before they came to clofe 
coaibat. 

Many hiftorians have defcribed this battle ; but Xeno- 
^hon has done it with fuch life and energy, that we do 
not read an account of it ; we fee it ; and feel all the dan- 
ger. It would be Tery abfurd, therefore, to attempt any 
thing after him, except the mentioning fome material cir- 
cumftances which he has omitted. 

The place where the battle was fought is called Cu- 
aaxa, and is five hundred furlongs from Babylon. A 
little before the a6lion, Clearchus advifed Cyrus to poft 
himfelf behind the Macedonians,* and not riik his 
perfon ; upon which he is reported to have faid, *' What 
** advice is this, Clearchus ? Would you have me, at the 
*' very time I am aiming at a crpwn, to fliow myfelf un- 
*' worthy of one." Cyrus, indeed, committed an error 
in rulhing into the midfl of the greatefl danger without 
.care or caution ; but Clearchus was guilty of another as 
great, if not greater, in not confenting to place his 
Greeks oppofite to the king, and in getting the river on 
his right, to prevent his being furrounded. For, if fafeiy 
was his principal objedt, and he was by all means to avoid 
lofs, he ought to have flayed at home. But to carry his 
arms ten ihoufand furlongs fpom the fea, without neceflity 
or confl-raint, and folely with a view to place Cyrus oo 
the throne of Perfia, ana then not to be folicitous for a 
pofl where he might befl defend the prince whofe pay he 
received, but for one in which he might adt mofl at cafe 
and in the greatefl fafety, was to behave like a man, who, 

♦ This is undoubtedly the error of fome tranfcribcr ; and for Jto- 
cedinians ws fliould read JUacedxinoniaQs. 
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on the fight of prefent danger, abandons the whole en. 
terprife, and forgets the purpofe of his expedition, ,For it 
appears from the courfe of the alRon, that if the Greeks 
had charged thofe that were polled about the king's per- 
fori, they would not have flood the (hock ; and after 
Artaxerxes had been flain, or put to flight, the conqueror 
mull have gained the crown without further interruption. 
Therefore, the ruins of Cyrus's affairs and his death is 
much rather to be afcribed to the caution of Clearchus, 
than to his own ralhnefs. For, if the king himfelf had 
been to choofe a poll for the Greeks, where tliey might 
do him the leafl prejudice, he could not have pitched up- 
on a better than that which was mofl remote from him- 
felf, and the troops about him. At the diflance he was 
from Clearchus, he knew not of the defeat of that part of 
his army which was near the river, and Cyrus was cutoff 
before he could avail himfelf of the advantages gained by 
the Greeks. Cyrus, indeed, was fenlible what difpoli- 
tion would have been of mod fervice to him, and for 
that reafon ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre ; 
but Clearchus ruined all, notwithflanding his affurances 
of doing every thing for the bell. For the Greeks beat 
the barbarians with eafe, and purfued them a conliderable 
way. 

In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on Pa/acas, a 
horfe of great fpirit, but at the fame time headllrong and 
unruly, fell in, as Ctefias tells us, with Artagerfes, gen- 
eral of the Cadufians, who met him upon ihe gallop, and 
called out to him in thefe terms : " Moll unjuH and mofl 
** flupid of men, who difgracell the name of Cyrus, the 
^* moll auguft of all names among the Perllans ; thou 
<* leadell theie brave* Greeks a vile way to plunder thy 
** country, and to deftroy thy brother and thy king, who 
** has many millions of lervants that are better men than 
" thou. Try if he has not, and liere thou Ihalt lofe thy 
** head, before thou canll fee the face of the king." So 
laying, he threw his javelin at him with all his force; but 
his cuirafs was of fuch excellent temper, that Jie was not 
grounded, though the violence of the blow (hook him in 
his feat. Then, as Artagerfes was turning his horfe, 

* Probably Kxh»( has been a miflake of the tranfcribers for R»x»f . 
Then it will bexantf^ /uiiy 'EXXn»«( ip;^ noKwlht ayttt, Th^u 

Ue^ieji the vilt Greeks a vile tnay^ i3c. 
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Cyrus aimed a ftroke at him wifhhis fpcar, sind the poinl 
of it entered his collar bone, and pierced, through his 
neck. That Artagerfwfell by the hand of Cyrus, alraoft 
all hIftor*»ans agree. As to the death of Cyrus himfelf, 
fince Xeiiophon has given a very fliort account of it, be- 
caiife he was not on tlie fpot when it happened, perhaps 
it may not be amifs to give the manner of it in detail| as 
Dinon and Ctefias have reprefented it. 

Dinon tells us, that Cyrus, after he had flain Artd- 
^erfes, charged the vanguard of Artaxerxes with great 
fury, wounded the king's horfe, and difmounted him. 
Tiribazus immediately mounted him on another hor/e, 
and faid, " Sir, remember this day ; for it defcrves not 
•* to be forgotten." At the fecond attack, Cynis fpur- 
red his .horfe againft the king, and gave him a wound :• 
at the third, Artaxerxes, in great indignation, faid to thofe 
that were by, " It is better to die than to fuifcr all this." 
At the fame time he advanced againft Cyrus, who was 
raflily advancing to meet a fhower of darts. The kin^ 
wounded him with his javelin, and others did the fame* 
Thus fell Cyrus, as fome fay, by the blow which the king 
gave him ; but according to others, it was a Carian fol- 
dier who defpatched him, and who afterwards for lus ex- 
ploit, liad the honor of carrying a golden cock at the head 
of the army, on the point of his fpear. For the Perfkuis 
called the Carians cocks, on account of the crefts with 
which they adorned their helmets. 

Ctefias*s ftory is very long, but the purport of it is 
this : When Cyrus had flain Artagerfes, he pufhed his 
horfe up towards the king, and the king advanced againft 
him ; both in filence. Ariacus, one of the friends of Cy- 
rus, firft aimed a blow at the king, but did not wound 
him. Then the king threw his javelin at Cyrus, but 
miffed him ; the weapon, however, did execution upon 
TiflapherneSjt a man of approved valor, and a faithful 
fervant to C)rru8. It was now Cyrus's turn to try his 
javelin 5 it pierced tlie king's cuirafs, and going two ^-^ 

* Or, with the violence of the. encounter, beat the king from fas horfe. 
In the original it is evffHcas ta> I'or'wu xari^fltX* to» A^Tafsf|flf. 

i Tifl'aphernes is probably an erroneous reading. We know of n« 
Tiffaphernes but the grandee of that name, who was a faithful fer- 
vant to ArtaKetxes. One of the manufcripls gives- us SMtipkernet, 
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gers deep into his breads brought him Trdm his horfe* 
This caufed fuch diforder in his troops, that they Bed. 
'But the king recovering, retireitwith a few of his men, 
among whom was Ctefias, to an eminence not far off, and 
there repoied himfelf. In the mean time, Cyrus's horfe, 
grown more furious by the attion, carried him deep 
amongfl the enemy 5 and as night was coming on, thejr 
did not know him, and his own men fought for him in 
Vain. Elated, however, with vi^ry, and naturally dar- 
ing and impetuous, he kept on, ciying out in the Perfian 
language as Tie went, "Make way, ye (laves, make way !'* 
They humbled themfelves, and opened their ranks j but 
his tiara happened to fall from nis head ; and a young 
!Perfian, named Mithridates, in paffing, wounded him with 
his lance in the temple near his eye, without knowingwho 
he was. Such a quantity of blood iifued from the wound, 
that he was feized with a giddinefs, and fell fenfelefs from 
his horfe. The horfe, having loft his rider, wandered 
-about the field ; the furniture, too, was falicn off, and the 
fervant of Mithridates, who had given him the wound^ 
took itjLip,'all ftained with blood. " 

At laft Cyrus, with muc4i difficulty, began to recover 
from his fwoon ; and a few eunuchs, who attended him, 
endeavored to mount him on another horfe, and fo to 
carry him out of danger. But as he was too weak to lit 
a horfe, he thought it better to walk, and the eunuchs 
fupported him as he went. His head was ftill heavy, and 
he tottered at every ftep ; yet he imagined himfelf vi^o- 
rious, becaufe he heard the fugitives calling Cyrus king, 
•and imploring mercy. 

At thatinflant, fome Caunians of mean condition/who 
performed the moftfervile offices for the royalarmy, hap- 
pened to mix with the 'company of Cyrus as friends.— 
They perceived, however, though not without difficulty, 
that the clothing of his people was red, whereas that given 
by the king their matter was white> One of thefe then 
Ventured to give Cyrus a ftroke with his fpear behind, 
without knowing him t« be the prince. The weapon hit 
his ham, and cut the finew ; upon which he fell, and in 
falling dafhed his wounded temple againfl: a (lone, and di- 
ed upon the fpot. Such is Ctefias's flory of the death of 
Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and hevys him 
a long time, and can hardly kill him at lad. 

Vol. V. D o 
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Soon after Cyrus expired^ an officer, who was callecL 
jbe King^s Eye, paiTed that way. Armfyras, (for that was 
his name) knowing the etirnuchs, who were mourning over 
the corpfe, addrefled him who appeared to be moll faith- 
ful to his maftcr, and faid, " Parifcas, who is that whom 
•* thou art lamenting fo much ?" " O Artafyras !" an« 
fwered the eunuch, " fee you not prince Cyrus dead V* 
Artafyras was aftoniftied at the event ; however, he de- 
iired the eunuch to compoie htmfelf, and take care of the 
corpfe ; and then rode at full fpeed to Artaxerxes, who 
had given up all for lod, and was ready to faint, both with 
thiru and with the anguifh of his wound. In thefecir- 
cumflances the officer tound him, and with a joyful accent 
hailed him in thefe words : *' I have fcen Cyrus dead.** 
The king, at firft, was impatient to fee the dead body him- 
felf, and commanded Artafyras immediately to conduct 
him to it. But finding all the field full of terror and dif- 
may, upon a report, that the Greeks, viftorious in their 
quarter, were purfuing the fugitives, and putting all to 
the fword, he thought proper to fend out a greater num- 
l)er to reconnoitre the place, which Artafyras had told 
him of. Accordingly thirty men went with flambeaux in 
their hands. Still the king was.almoil dying with thirft, 
and the eunuch Satibarzanes fought every place for wa- 
ter ; for the field afforded none, and they were at a great 
di (lance from the camp. After much fearch, he found 
one of thofe poor Caunians had about two quarts of bad 
water in a mean bottle, and he took it and carried it to the 
king. After the king had drank it all up, the eunuch 
aflced him " If he did not find it a difagreeable beverage?" 
Upon which lie fwore by all the gods, ** That he had ncv- 
** er drank the mofl delicious wine, nor the lighted and 
*5 cleared water, with fo much pleafure. I wifli only," 
continued he^ "that I could find the man who gave it thee, 
** that I might make him a recompenfe. In the mean 
" time, I entreat the gods to make him happy and rich.*' 

While he was fpeaking, the thirty men, whom he had 
fent out, returned in great exultation, and confirmed the 
news of his unexpe&d good fortune. Now, likewise, 
numbers of his troops repaired to him again, and dif- 
mifling his fears, he defcended from the eminence, with 
many torches carried before him. When he came to the 
=dead body, according to the law of the Perfians, the right 
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Hand and the head were cut off ; and having ordered the 
head to be brought to him, he took it by the hair, which 
was long and thick, and fliowing it to the fugitives, and 
to fuch as were ftill doubtful of the fortune of the day. 
They were aftonifbed at the fight, and proftrated them- 
felves before him. Seventy thoufand men foon aflembled 
about him, and with them he returned to his camp.— 
Cteiias tells us, he had led four hundred thoufand men 
that day into the field ; but Dinon and Xenophon make 
that number much greater. As to the number of the 
killed, Ctefias fays, an account only of nine thoufand was 
brought to Artaxerxes ; whereas tnere appeared to Ctefi- 
as himfelf to be no fewer than twenty thoufand. That 
article therefore, muft be left dubious. But nothing can 
be a more palpable falfity than what Ctefias adds, that he 
was fent ambafiador to the Greeks in conjunction with 
Phayllus, the Zacynthian, and fome others. For Xenc- 
phon knew that Ctefias was at the Perfian court ; he men- 
tions him in his works, and it is plain that he had met 
with his books. Therefore, if he had been joined in 
commifiion to fettle fuch important affairs, he would, not 
have paflTed him by unnoticed, but would have mentioned 
hira with Phayllus. Ctefias, indeed, w^as a man of un- 
bounded vanity, as well as ftrong attachment to Clearchus ; 
and for that reafon always leaves a corner in the ftory for 
himfelf, when he is dreffing out the praifes of Clearchus 
and the Lacedaemonians. 

After the battle, the king fent great and valuable pre f- 
cnts to the fon of Artagerfes, who was flain by Cyrus. 
He rewarded alfo Ctefias, and others, in a diftinguilhed 
manner ; and having found the Caunian, who gave him 
the bottle of water, he raifed him from indigence and 
obfcurity, to riches and honors. There was fomething 
of an analogy between his punifbments and the crime. 
One Arbaces, a Mede, in tne battle deferted to Cyrus, 
and, after that prince was killed, came back to his col- 
ors. As he perceived that the man had done it rather 
out of cowardice than any treafonable defign, all the 
penalty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked . 
courtezan upon his flioulders a whole day in the market- 
place. Another, befide deferting, had given it out, that 
lie had killed two of the enemy ; and for his puniftiment,, 
he only ordered his tongue to be pierced through withi 
three, needles. 
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He fuppofed, and he was deGrous of having it pafs upoR- 
the world that Cyrus feil by bis haod. This induced him 
to fend valuable prefentstoMithridates, who gave him tlie 
firft wound, and to inftru6l the meflengers to {sw, *' The 
** king does you this honor, becaufe you found thefur- 
*' niture of Cyrus's horfe, and brought it to him.?' And 
when the Carian, who gave Cvrus the ftroke in his ham, 
that caufed his death, alked for his reward, he ordered 
thofe who gave it him to fay, " The king beftows this 
*^ upon you, becaufe you were the fecond perfon that 
** brought him good tidings. For Artafyras was the fiii, 
<* and you the next that brought him an account of the 
** death of Cyrus.'* Mithridates went away in lilence, 
though not without concern. But the unhappy Carian 
could not conquer the common difeafe of vanity. Elated 
with what he thought his good fortune^ and afpiring to 
things above his walk in life, he would not receive his re- 
ward for tidings, but angrily infilled, and called the 
gods and men to witnefs, that he, and no other man, 
killed Cyrus ; and that it was not juft to rob him of the 
glory. 

The king was fo much incenfed at this, that he ordered 
the man's head to be cut off". But his mother Paryfatis 
being prefent faid, " Let not this villainous Carian go off 
** fo ; leave him to me, and he ftiall have the reward 
** which his audacious tongue deferves." Accordingly 
the king gave him up to her, and fhe delivered him to the 
executioners, with orders to torture him, for ten days, and. 
then to tear out his eyes, and pour molten brafs into his 
cars, till he expired. 

Mithridates alfo came to a miferable end foon after, 
t^irough his own folly. Being invited one evening to fup- 
per, where both the eunuchs of the king, and thofe of his 
mother were prefent, he went in a robe embroidered with 
gold, which he had received from the king. During the 
entertainment, Raryfatis's principal eunuch took occafioa 
to fay, " What a beautiful garment is this, Mithridates, 
<^ which the king has given you ! How handfome are> 
** thofe bracelets and that chain ! How valuable your 
" cimeter ! He has certainly made you not only a great, 
** but a happy man." Mithridates, who by this time 
was flufhed with wine, made anfwer, " What are thefe 
*^ things, Sparamixes ? I deferve much greater marks of 
" honpr tli^ thefe for the fefvice§, I repdewd.thc.kipg. 
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** that day." Then Sparamixes replied, with a fmilev, 
•* I fpeak not in the leaft out of envy ; but fince, accord- 
*' ing to the Greek proverb, there is tnith in wine, let me 
** tell you my mind freely, and a(k you what great matter 
** is it to find a horfes furniture fallen off, and bring it to 
the king." This he faid, not that he was ignorant of the ^ 
real ftate of the cafe ; but becaufe he wanted to lay him 
open, and faw that the wine had made him talkative, and 
taken him off his guard, he fludied to pique his vanity. 
Mithridates, no longer matter of himfelf, faid, "You may 
** talk of what furniture and what trifles you pleafe ; but 
** I tell you plainly, it was-by this hand that Cyrus wa^ 
** (lain. For I did not like Artagerfes, throw my jave- 
** lin in vain, but pierced his temples near the eye, and 
** brought him to the ground^; and of that wound he 
** died." The reft of the company faw the dreadful fate 
that would befal Mithridates, and looked with dejected 
eyes upon the ground ; but he who gave the entertain- 
ment faid, " Let us now attend to our eating and drink- 
•* ing ; and, adoring the fortune of the king, let fuch » 
' ** matters alone as are too high for us.?* 

Immediately after the company broke up, the eunuch ^ 
told Pafyfatis what had been faid, and (he informed the 
king. Artaxerxes, like a perfon dete6led, and one who 
had loO a vi6lory out of his hands, was enraged at this ■ 
difcovery. For he was defirous of making all the barba- 
rians and Greeks believe, that in the feveral encounters he 
both gave and recejyed blows 5 and" that though he was 
wounded himfelf, ne killed his adverfary. He therefore : 
condemned Mithridates to the- punifliment of the Boat, 
The manner of it is iliis : They take two boats, which 
jire made to fit each other, and extend the criminal in one : 
of them in a fupine pofture. They then turn the other 
upon it, fo that the poor wretch's body is covered, and on- 
Iv the head and hands are out at one end,' and the feet at : 
tlift other. They give him victuals daily, and if he refuf- - 
e» to eat, they compel him by pricking him in the eyes. 
After he has eatea, they make Iiim drink a mixture of 
honey and milk,, which they pour into his mouth. They 
fpread the fame, too, over his face, and always turn him r 
fo as to have the fun full in his eyes ; the confequence of :" 
which is, that his face is covered with fwarms of flies.' . 
As all the neceffary evacuations of a man .who eats andU 
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drinksare within the,boat,thc filthinefs and eormptrda en- , 
gender a quantity of worms, which confume his flefb^and 
penetrate to his entrails. When they find that the man is 
dead, they take off the upper boat, and have the fpedbicle 
of a carcafs whofc fleih is eaten away, and of numberiefs 
vermin clinging to and gnawing the bowels,> Mithridates 
with much difficulty found death, after he had been coa^r 
iumed in this manner for feventeen days.. 

There remained now no. other mark for. the vengeance 
of Paryfatis but Mefabates^one of the king's eunuchs, who 
cut off Cyrus's head and hand. As he took care to give 
her no handle, againfi him, (he laid this fcheme for hrs de-f 
ilru^ion. She was a woman of keen parts in all refpedh, 
and in particular (he played well at dice. The king ofteA 
played with her before the waic» and being reconciled to 
her after it, took the fame diverfion with her. She was 
even the confidant of his pleafures, and fccupled not to. 
ailifl him in any thing of gallantry. 

Statira indeed was die obje6t o% her hatred, and flie let 
Iter have a very fmall ihare of the king's company ; for- 
fhe was determined to have the principalintereft with him . 
h^rfelf, _One day finding Artaxerxes wanted fometfaing 
to pafs away the time, ihe, challenged him to pls^ for a 
jthoufand daricsy and purpofely managed her dice fo ill^ 
that (he loft. She paid the money immediately, but pre- 
tended to be much chagrined, and called on him to play 
again for an eunuch. He confented to the propofal, ani 
they agreed each of them to except five of their moft. 
faithful eunuchs ; the winner was to have his choice out 
of the reft. On thefe conditions they played. The 
queen, who had the affair at heart, exerted all her (kill, 
and being favored befides by the dice, won the eunucb, 
and pitched upon Mefabates, who was not of the num- 
ber of the excepted. He was immediately delivered to 
her, and before the king fufpecled any thing of her in- 
tentions, (he put him in the hands of the executioners, 
with orders to flay him alive, to fix his body on three 
ftakes, and to ftretch out his (kin by itfelf. The king 
was highly incenfed, and exprefled his refentment in 
ftrong terms ; but (he only faid in a laughing ironical way, 
<* This is pleafant indeed, that you muft be fo angry a- 
" bout an old ufelefs eunuch, while I fay not a word of 
•* my lo/s of a thouiand darics.'* The king, thougJ^ 
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much concerned at the impofitioii, heH his peace. But 
Statira, who on other occaiions openly cenfured the prac^ 
tice of the queen mother, complained now of her injuftice 
and cruelty^ iti facrificing^ to Cyrus the eunuchs, and other 
iaithful fcrvants of the king. 

After Tiflaphernes*' had deceived Cleaf-chus and the 
other Grecian officers, and, contrary to the treaty and hh 
oaths, put them in chains. Ctefitis tells us that Clearchus 
made intereft wi th him for the recovery of a comb . When 
he had obtained it, it feems he was. fo much p leafed with 
the ufe of it, that he took hi^ ring from his finger^ and 
^ve it Cteiias, t^at it might appear as a token of his re< - 

fird for him to Hf^ friends and relations in Lacedaemon» . 
he device was a dance of the Caryatides, f He adds, . 
that whenever provifions were/ fent to Clearchus, his fel- ^ 
low prifoners took moft of them for themfelves, and left 
him a very fmall (hare ; but that he corrected this abufe, , 
by procuring a larger quantity to be fent to Clearchus, , 
Slid feparating the allowance of the others from his. All 
this (according to our author) was dprte with the conftnt, . 
aad by the favor of Paryfatis. As he fent every day a * 
gammon of bacon among the provifions, Clearchus fug- 
|;efted to him, that hc-mighreafily conceal a fmall diagger 
ift the fleftly part, and begged earneftly that he would do 
it, that his fate might not be left to the cruel difpofition 
of Artaxerxes ; but, through fear of the kings difpleaf- 
lire, he refufed it. The king, however, at the rtqueft of ' 
bia mother, promifed, upon oath not to put Clearchus to - 
death 5 but afterwards he was yierfuaded, by Statira, to 
deftrovall the prifoners, except Menon. Onthisaccount 
he tells us Paryfatis plotted againft Statira, and refolved 
to take her off by poifon. But it is a great abfurdity ih • 
Gtefias to aflign fo difproportionate a caufe. Would Pa- 

* TiffaphemeS) by promifes which he did not intend to keep, . 
drew Clearchus to an interview in his tent. He went with four 
principal officers and twenty captains, to .wait on the PerHan, who 
put Clearchus and the four officers under arreft, and ordered the 
twenty captains to be cut in pieces. Some time after, the king 
•ommanded Clearchus, and all the four officers, except Menon, 
ta be beheaded. Xcnoph. de Exued. Cyri. I. Li. 

+ Carya was a town in Laconia, where there was a temple of Di- 
ana, indeed, the whole town was dedicated to Diana and her. 
nymphs. In the court before the temple flood a ilatue oi Diana 
ifaryntis, and the Spartan virgins kept a yearly fefUval on which 
they danced round it. 
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ivfktiSi for the fidce of Clearchus, undertake fo h«rrid and" 
dangerous an enterprife, as that of poifoning the king's 
lawful wife, by whom he had children, and an heir to his 
crown. It is clear enough that he tells this fabulous tale 
to do honor to the memory of Clearchus^ For he adds» . 
that the carcafes of the othfcr officers were torn: in pieces 
by dogs and birds { but that a florin of wind brought a. 
great heap of fand, and provided a ton^ for Clearchus^ 
Around this heap there fprang up a number of palm trees^ 
which foon grew into an admirable grove, and fpread 
their prote^lin^ (kade over the place ; fo that the king 
repented greatly of what he had done, believing that he 
had deftroyed^ man who was a favorite of the gods. 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and j«doufy 
which Pacyfatis had entertained of Statira ftom the. firftj 
that (he embarked in fo cruel a defign. She.faw that her 
own power with the king depended only on his reverence 
for her as his mother ; whereas that of Statij*a wasfictunded 
in love, and confirmed by the greatefl confidence in her 
fidelity. The point (he had to carry was great, and fhc 
refolved to make one defperate effort. She', had a faithful 
and favorite attendant, named Gigis, who, as Dinon tells 
us, afllfled in the a6Fair of the poifon ; but according to 
Ctefias, fhe was only confcious to it, and that againfl her 
will. The former, calls the perfon who provided the 
poifon Melantas ; the latter Belitaras. 

Thefa two princefles had, in appearance, forgot their 
old fufpicions and animofities, and began to vifit and eat 
at each other's table. But they did it with.fo much dif- 
truft and caution, as to make it axule to eat of the fame 
difh, and even of the fame flices. There is a fmall bird . 
in Perfia which has no excrements, the inteftines being 
only filled with fat ; on which account it is fuppofed to 
live upon air and dew ; the name of it is Rbyntacfs,-^ 
Ctefias writes that Paryfatis divided one of thefe birds . 
with a fmall knife that was poifoned on one lide, and tak- 
ing the wholefomer part herfelf, gave the other to Stati- 
ra. Dinon, however, affirms, that it was not Paryfatis, 
but MelantiK, who cut the bird in two^ and prefented the 
poifoned part to Stat;ira. Be that as it may, fhe died in 
dreadful agonies and convulfions ; and was not only itH" 
fible herfelf of the caufe, but intimated her fufpicions to 
the king, who knew too well the favage and implacable 
temper of his mother : He^ therefore, immediately made^. 
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an inquifition into the iiflRiii-. He took her officers and 
fervants that attended at her table, and put them to the 
torture. But (he kept Gigis in her own apartment ; and 
when the king demanded her, refiifed to give her up. At 

. laft Gigis begged of the queen mother to let her go in the 

. night to her own houfe ; and the king being informed of 
it, ordered fome of his guards to intercept her. Accord- 
ingly file was feized and condemned to die. The laws of 
Perfia have provided this punifliment for poifoners ; their 
lieads are placed on a broad ftone, and then crufiied with 
another, till nothing of the figure remains. In that man- 
ner was Gigis executed. As for Paryfatis, the king did 
not reproach her with her crime, nor punifli her any far-, 
ther, than by fending her to Babylon (which was the place 
ihe de/ired to retire to) and declaring that he would never 
vifit that city while fhe lived. Such was the flate of his 
domeftic affairs. 

He was no lefs folicitous to get the Greeks into his 
hands, who had followed Cyrus into Afia, than he had 
l>een to conquer Cyrus himfelf, and to keep the crown. 
But he could not fucceed.* For though they had loft 

, Cyrus their general, and their own officers, yet they 
forced their way, as it were, out of the very palace of 
Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the world that 
the Perfians and their king had nothing to value them- 
felves upon but wealtb, luxury, women, and that the reft 
was mere parade and oftentation. This gave frefti fpirits 

. to the Greeks, and taught them to defpife the barbarians. 
The Lacedaemonians, in particular, thought it would be 
a great diflionor, if they did not now deliver the Afiatic 
Greeks from fcrvitude, and put an end to the infults of 
the.Perfians. Their firft attempt was under the diredion . 

♦ The Greeks were at a vaft diftance from their own country, in 
the very heart of the Perfian empire, furroundcd by a numerous ar- 
my flufked with viftory ; and had no way to return again into 
Greece, but by forcing their retreat through an immenfe traft of the 
enemy's country. But their valor and reColution maftered all thefe . 
difficulties, and, m fpiteof a powerful army which purfued and 
baraiTed thera all the way, they made a retreat of two theufand three 
hundred and twentyfive miles, through the provinces belonging to 
the Periians, and got fafe to the Greek cities on the Euxine Sea. 
Clearchus had the condu£l of this march at firft ; but he being cut 
off by the treachery of Tiffaphemes, Xcnophon was clrofen in his . 
room ; and to his valor and wifdoxn it W9i chiefly ow.ing tjioit^li^.^ 
If n^th they jot fafc into Greece, 
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pf Thimbro, and the next under that of Dercyllidas ; but 
as thofe generals efFefted nothing of importance, the con- 
du6l of the war was given to Agefilaus. That prince im*^ 
mediately pafled into Afia with his fleet, and (oon diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his vigorous operations ; for he defeat- 
ed Tiflaphernes in a pitched battle, and brought over fev- 
cral cities. 

By thefe lofles Artaxerxes underftood what was hisbeft 
method of making war. He, therefore, fent Hermocrates 
the Rhodian into Greece, with a great quantity of gold, 
having inftrudled him to corrupt with it the leading men 
' amongfl the flates, and to (tir up a Grecian war againft 
Lacedaemon. 

Hermocrates acquitted himfelf fo well in his commiflion, 
that the moft confiderable cities leagued againft Sparta, 
and there were fuch commotions inPeloponnefus,thatthe 
magiftrates were forced to recal Agefilaus from Afia. On 
Jeaving that country he is reported to have faid to his 
friends, **The king drives me- out of Afia with thirty 
** thoufand archers.*' For the Perfian money bore tM 
impreflion of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedaemonians of the domin- 
ion of the fea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, whoafled 
in conjunction with Pharnabazus. For Conon, after he 
had loft the fea fight at Mgos Potamos, took up his abode 
in Cyprus ; not merely to provide for his own fafety, but 
to wait for a change ot affairs, as mariners wait for the turn 
of the tide. As hcfawthat his own plan wanted a refpedt- 
able pdwerto carry it into execution, and that the Perfian 
power required a perfon. of ability to conduct it, he wrote 
the king an account of the meafures he had concerted." 
The melFenger was ordered to get*the letter delivered into 
his hands by Zeno the Cretan, who danced in the revels, or 
by Polycritus the Mendean, who was his phyfician ; and in 
cafe of their abfence, by Ctcfias, another phyfician. The 
letter, we are told, was given to Ctefias, and he added to 
it this paragraph " I defire you. Sir, to fend Ctefias tome, 
** for he will be very ferviceable in the bufinefs of the navy." 
But Ctefias affirms, that the king, without any kind of fo- 
licitation, put him upon this fervice. 

After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharna- 
bazus, the battle off C nidus, which ftripped the Lace- 
daemonians of the empire of the fea, he drew almoft alL 
Qreece into his intereft 5 infomuch that the celcbratc^i 
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peace, called the Peace of Antalcidas, was entirely of his 
modelling. Antalcidas was a Spartan, the foh of Leon, 
and fo ftrongly attached to the king, that he prevailed with 
the Lacedaemonians to giveup to him all the Greek cities 
in Alia, and the iflands whicn are reckoned amongft its 
dependencies, to be held as his tributaries, in virtue of the 

Scace ; if we can call that a peace by which Greece was 
iHionored and betrayed ; which indeed was fo vile a bar- 
gain, that the mod unfuccefsful war could have terminated 
in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though according to Di- 
non's account, he always detefted the other Spartans as the 
moft impudent of men, yet expreffed a great regard for 
Antalcidas, when he came to his court. One evening he 
took a chaplet of flowers from his head, dipped it in the 
richeft eflfences, and fent it from his table to Antalcidas. 
All the court was afioni (bed at fuch a mark of favor. But 
there feems to have been a propriety in making him fo ri- 
diculous a compliment;* and he ws^ a fit man to wear 
fuch a crown, who could take off Leonidas and Callicra- 
tides in a dance before the Perfians. Somebody happen- 
ing to fay in the hearing of Ageiilaus, ** Alas, for Greece I 
** when the Lacedaemonians are turning Perfians," he 
torrefied him and faid, «* No ; the Medes are rather turn- 
** ing Lacedaemonians." But the wit of the expreffion 
did not remove the difgrace of the thing. They loft their 
fuperiority in Greece by the ill fought battle of Leu^lra, 
as they had before loft their honor by the vile conditions 
of this peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted An- 
talcidas to the privileges of hofpitality, and called him his 
friend. But when, upon their defeat at Leu^ra, the Spar- 
tans fent Agefilaus into Egypt, to get a fupply of money, 
and Antalcidas went upon the fame bufineis to the Perdan 
court, Artaxerxes treated him with fo much negleft and 
contempt, that between the ridicule he fuffered from his 
enemies, and his fear of the refentment of the epbori^ he 
refolved on his return, to ftarve himfelf to death. Ifme- 
nias the Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won the 
battle of Leuftra, went alio to the court of Artaxerxes* 

* It was a corapliment entirely out of chara6ler to a Lacedxtno- 
nian, who, as fuch, vras fuppofed to value himielf jjpon the fim- 
plicity of his maiuiers, and on avoidiog all approachwS to luxury. 
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Pelopidas fubnutted ta nothing unworthy oiF his country or 
character; but Ifmenias being commanded to adore the 
kiiip:, purpofely let his ring fall from his finger, and then, 
by looping to take it up, appeared in a pofture of adora- 
tion. Timagoras, the Athenian, having given the king 
fome fecret intelligence in a letter which he fent by a fec- 
retary iiamed Beli:ris, he was fo much pleafed, that he 
made him a prefer^t of ten thoufand darics. The fame 
Timagoras wanted a fupply of cdw's milk, on account of 
a languishing diforder, and Artaxer xes ordered eighty cows 
for his ufe, which were to follow him v/herever lie went. 
He likewife fent him a bed with the neceilary coverlets, 
and Perfian fervants to make it, becatii'e he thought the 
Greeks not (killed in that art ; and he ordered ^him to be 
carried to the fea fide in a litter, vn account of his indif- 
pofition. To this we may add the allowance for liis table' 
while he was at court, which was fo magnificent, that 
Oftanes, the king's brother, one day faid to him, •* Tima- 
** goras, remember this table, for it is not fo fuxnptuous 
** for nothing.** This was rather reproaching him with 
his treafon, than calling for his acknowledgments. And, 
indeed, Timagoras, on his return, was capitally condemn* 
ed by the Athenians for taking bribes. 

Artaxcrxes, in fome mcafure, atoned for the caiife^of 
forrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that af- 
forded them great plcalUre : He put Tiflaphernes, their 
moft implacable enemy to death. This he did partly at 
the inftigation of Paryfacis, who added other charges to 
thofe alleged againft him. For he did not long retain 
his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and fent 
for her to court ; becaufe he faw ftie had underftanding 
and fpirit enough to afiift in governing the kingdom, and 
there now remained no further caule of fufpicions and 
uneafnicrs between them. From this time ihe madejt a 
rule to pleafc the king in all her meafures, and not to op- 
pose any of his inclinations, by which (he gained an abu)- 
lute afccndant over him. She perceived that lie had a 
ftrong padion for one of his own daughters, named AtoflTa. 
He cndeavcied, indeed, to corceal it on his mother's 
account, and retrained it in public ; though, according 
to fome authors, he had already a private commerce with 
thepilncefs. Paryfatis no fooner i'uipedlcd the intrigue, 
than (lie careiTed her grand daughter more than ever ; and 
was continually praiiing to Ai taxerxes both her beautf 
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^d lier behavior ) in which flic aflured him there was 
Something great and worthy of a crown. At laf!, flie per* 
fuadedhim to make her his wife, without regarding the 
laws and opinions of the Greeks : <* God,*' faidftie, " has 
<* made you a law to the Perfians> and a rule of right and 
•* wrong.'* Some hiftorians, amongft whom is Heraclides 
of CumaB, affirm that Artaxerxes married not only AtolTa^ 
but another of his daughters^ named Amedris, of whom 
we fliall fpeak by and by. His affeflion for Atofia was fo 
flrong, that though (he had a leprofy, which fpread itfelf 
over her body, he was not difgufted at it ; but lie was 
daily imploring Juno for her, and grafping the dufl of her 
temple ; for he paid hi^ homage to no other goddefs. At 
the fame tkne, by his order, his great officers Tent fo many 
. offerings to her flirincj that the whole fpace between the 
palace and the temple^ which was (ixteen furlongs, was 
tilled with gold, (Hver> purple, and fine* horfes. 

He fent Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make war upon 
the Egyptians j but the expedition mifcarried, through 
tjbe difference which happened between the generals be 
employed. After this he went in perfoaagainft the Ca» 
duliafis, with three hundred tboufand foot, and ten thou- 
iaiid horfe. Their country is rough and uneven, and 
covered with perpetual fogs. As it produces no corn or 
fruits by cultivation, the inhabitants, a- fierce and warlike 
raee of men, live upon wild pears, apples, and other things 
of that kind. He, therefore, infenfiblt fell into great dan- 
geit and diftrefs 5 for his troops could find no proviiions 
^ere, nor could they be fupplied from any other place. 
They were forced to kill their beafts of burden, and eat 
them ; and thofe became fo fcarce, that an afs*s head was 
fold for fixty drachmas. The king's table itfelf was ill 
fupplied ; and there remained only a few horfes, all the 
reft having been ufed for food. 

V In this extremity, Tiribazus, who- offen was in high' 
favor on account of his valor, and often degraded, for 
k'ls levity, and who, at this very time, was in the grcateft 
diigrace, faved the king and his whole army by the fol- 
lowiog ftratagem. Tl^ Caduiians having two kings, 

♦ As horfes feeai a ftrangc prefcnt to Juno, and are as ftrangely 
mixed with gold, filver, and purple, Dacier conjeftures, that in- 
Acad of »7rff-ftM>, horfes, we (hould pead^idft'yi precious Jioncs, ^^ _ 

Vol. V. E e 
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«ach had his feparate camp. Upon this Ti'ibazus formed 
his fcheme ; and, after he had communicated it to Artaz« 
crzes, went himfelf to one of thofe princes, and fent his 
fon to the other. Each impofed upon the king he applied 
to, by pretending that the other was going to fend a pri- 
▼ate embaffy to Artaxerxes, to negotiate a feparate alli- 
ance. " But if you are wife," faid they, " you will be 
•* beforehand with your rival, and we will aflift you in the 
" whole affair." This argument had its eftedl ; and each, 
perfuaded that the other was undemining him out of en- 
vy, fent his ambaffadors ; the one with Tiribazus, and the 
other with his fon. As fome time pafled before they re- 
turned, Artaxerxes began to fufpeft ; and there were 
thofe who fuggefled that Tiribazus had fome tndtorous 
deCmn, Theking was extremely dejedled, and repenting 
of the confidence he had repofed in him, gave ear to all 
the calumnies of his enemies. But at laft Tiribazus ar- 
rived, as did alfo his fon, with the Cadufian ambafladors, 
and peace was made with both parties ; in confequence of 
whicn Tiribazus returned with the king in greater efteem 
and authority than ever. During this expedition, Artax- 
erxes fhowed that timidity and efeminacy ought not to be 
afcribed, as they generally are, to the pomp and luxuries 
of life, but to a native meannefs and a depraved judgment. 
For neither the gold, the purple, nor the jewels, which 
the king always wore, and which were worth no lefs than 
twelve thoufand talents, hindered him from bearing the 
fame fatigues and hard/hips with the meanefl: foldierinhis 
army. He took his quiver on his back, and his buckler 
upon his arm, and quitting his horfe, would often march 
foreiBoft up the mofl: craggy and difficult places ; info- 
much that others found ^htir tafk much lighter, when 
they faw the ftrength and alacrity with which he proceed- 
ed f for he marched above two hundred furlongs a day. 
At laft he arrived at one of his own palaces, where 
there were gardens and parks of great extent and beauty^ 
though the cotintry around it was naked and barren. A? 
the weather was exceedingly cold, he permitted his men 
to cut wood out of his own parks, without ftiaring either 
pine or cyprefs ; and when the foldierswere loth to touch 
tiees of luch (izeand beauty, he took an ax in his own 
hand, and laid it to the fineft tree amongft them. After 
which they cut them down without fcruple^ and having 
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MKide a number of fires, palTed the night with great fatif- 
faftion. 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that 
lie had lofl many brave men, and almoft all his hqrfes ; and 
imagining that he was defpifed for his lofffes, and the ill 
fuccefs of tlie expedition, he became fufpicious of hi» 
grandees. Many of them he put to death in anger, and 
more out of fear. For fear is the moft fanguinary prin- 
cipal a tyrant can a6l from ; courage, on the contrary, is 
merciful, mild, and unfufpicious. Thus the moft timo- 
rous animals are the hardeft to be tamed ; but the more 
generous, having lefs fufpicion, becaufe they have lef* 
fear, fly not the careflcs and fociety of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years, obferved 
Jii» fons making parties for the crown amongft his friends 
and the reft of the nobility. The more equitable part were 
for his leaving it to his eldeftfon Danus,a& he had received 
it from his father in the fame right. But his younger foiv 
Ochus, who was an aCliveman, and of a violent fpirit, had- 
alfo a confiderable intereft among the grandees. Befides, 
he hoped to gain his father through Atofla j for he paid 
his court to her, and promifed to make her the partner of 
his throne, upon the death of Artaxerxes. Nay, it was faid 
tliat he had already privale familiarities with her. Artax- 
erxes, though he was ignorant of this circumftance, rcfolv- 
ed to cut off the hopes of Ochus at once j left, following- 
the daring fteps of his uncle Cyrus, he ftiould involve the 
kingdom again in civil wars. He therfore declared Dari- 
us Bis fuccelfor,. who was now tWentyfive* years old, and 
permitted him to wear the point of his^turbanf ere6l, a»- 
a mark of royalty. 

As it is cuftomary, in Perfta for the heir to a(k a favor 
of him that declared him fuch,. which if poflible, is always^ 
granted, Darius aflced fur Afpafia,.who had been the fa- 
vorite miftrefaof Cyrus, and was now one of the king's 
concubines. She was a native of Phocea in Ionia, and her 
parents, who were above the condition of flaves, had giv- 
en her a good education. One evening flie was introduce- 
ed to Cyrus at fuppcr with the other women. They/ 

* la the printed text it isjifty ; but one of the manufcripts gives > 
us vi/AVTOy iuci MX 7^09, Inllead of vuTnaocat* Befides, Flutardil* 
«ftlU him a young roan a little below. 

iCitaris.. 
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approached him without fcruple, and received his jokes 
and carefles with pleafure ; but Afpafia ftood by in filence ; 
,and when Cyrus called her, ftie refufcd to go. Percciring 
that the chamberlains were about to compel her, fhe faid, 
" Whoever lays hands upon me fhall repent it.** Upon 
which the company looked upon her as an ut^peli (bed crea- 
ture ; but Cyrus was pleafed, and faid, with a fmile, to 
the perfon who brought the women, •* Do not you fee 
*' that of all you have provided, this only has generous 
** and virtuous fentiments ?" From this moment he at- 
tached himfelf to her, loved her moft of all his concu- 
bines, and called her A'fpafia the luife. When Cyrus fell 
in battle, fhe was taken amongft the plunder of his camp. 
Artaxerxes was much concerned at his fon's requeft. 
For the barbarians are fo extremely jealous of their wom- 
en, that capital puni(hment is inflidted not only on the 
man who fpeaks to, or touches one of the kin^s concu- 
bines, but on him who approaches or paffes their chariots 
on the road. And though, in compliance with the dic- 
tates of his paflioif, he had made Atofla his wife contrary 
to iaw, he kept three hundred and fixty concubines^ afl 
women of the greateft beauty. However, when Dariqs 
demanded Afpafia, he declared her free, and faid, " She 
** might go with him if ihe pleafed ; but he would do no 
", violence to her inclinations.'* Accordingly Afpafia war 
fent for, and, contrary to the king's expeftation, made 
choice of Darius. He gave her up to him,indeed,becaufc 
he was obliged to it by the law ; but he foon took her a- 
way, and made her a prieftefs of Diana at £cbatana,whom 
they call Anitisy* that fhe might pafs the remainder of her 
life in chaftity. This he thought no fevere revenge upon 
his Ton, but a pleafant way of chaftifing his prefiimption. 
But Darius highly refented the affront ; whether it was 
that the charms of Afpafia had made a deep) impreflion 
upon him, or whether he thought himfelf infultcd and 
ridiculed by this proceeding. 

Tiribazus feeing how much he was offended, endeav- 
ored to exafperate him ftill more. This he did from a 
fellow feeling ; for he had fuffered an injury much of the 

* Paufanias fays, there was a temple of Diaoa Anakis in Lydia. 
Bud Juilin tdls us, that Artaxerxes made Al'pafia one of |he priieft* 
cffcs of the lun. 
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fimt kind. The king, having feveral daughters, promifed 
to give Apama to Pharnabazus, Rhodogune to Orontes, 
and Amcftris to Tiribazus. He kept his word with the 
two fird, but deceived Tiribazus ; for, indead of giving 
Aineflris to him, he married her himfelf ; promifmg, at the 
£imetime that he fhould have his youngefl daughter AtofT^. 
But he became enamored of her too, and married her, aah^ 
vre have already mentioned. This treatment extremely 
incenfed Tiribazus, who had, indeed, nothing fteadyin his 
difpofition ; but was wild and irregular. One while fuc- 
cefsful, and upon a footing with the greatefl men in the 
court, another while unacceptable to the king, and finking " 
into difgrace, he bore no cnange of fortune with propri- 
ety. If he was in favor, his vanity was unfupportable ; 
if in difgrace, inftead of being humble and quiet, he had 
recourfe to violence and ferocity. 

His conVerfing with the young prince was, therefore, 
adding flame to fire^ " What avails it," faid he, ** to 
•* have the point of your turban advanced, if you feek not 
** to advance your authority ? Nothing can he more ab- 
*' furd than your thinking yourfelt fecure of the fuccef- 
•• fion, while your brother is privately forwarding his in- 
** terefl by means of the women, and your father is fo very 
^ foolifh and unfleady. He who could break one of the 
•* mod facred laws of the Perfians, for the fake of an in- 
«* fignificant Grecian woman, is certainly not to be de- 
*• depended upon in more important engagements. The 
**■ cafe is quite different between you and Ochus, as to the 
<« event of thecorapetition : If Ochus does not obtain the 
**• crown, none will hinder htm from living happily in a 
** private ftation ; but you, who have been declared king,. 
*♦ muft either reiga or die." Or* this occafion was verift- 
<d that obfervation of Sophocles : 

Swift' in its march' ; 

Is evil counfel : 

The road which leads us to what we defirie fs, indeed^ « 
fraooth, and of an eafy-defcent ; and. the defires of mo(t 
men are vicious, becaufe they have never known or tried 
the injoyments of virtue. The luftre of fuch an imperial 
crown, and Darius's fear ot his brother, furniflied Tiri- 
bazus with other arguments ; but the goddefs of beauty 
contributed her fhare towards perfuading him, by putting^ ; 
liim in mind of the lofs of Afp^tfia* 

5 E e.a- 
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He gave himfelf upt therefore, entirely to Tiribastts» 
and many others foon entered into the coofpiraqr* But 
before it could be carried into execution, an eunuch gave 
the king information of it, and of all the meafures that 
were taken ; for he had got perfeft inteligence that they 
defigned to enter his chamber in the nigat, atid kill luiB 
''in his bed. 

Artazerxes thought it would "be giKat imprudence either 
to flight the information^ and lay himfelf opento fuoh dan- 
ger, or to credit it without farther proof. The method 
he took was this : He ordered the eunuch to join Daiius 
and his adherents, and affid at all their councils ; and in the 
mean time broke a door through the wall behind his bed, 
which he concealed with the tapeftry. When the time 
came, which the eunuch informed him of, he placed him- 
felf upon his bed, and remained there till he had a light of 
the faces of the confpirators,and could perfe^ly dtftingaiflt 
each of them. But when he faw them draw their fwords, 
and advance towards hum, he pulled back the tapeftry, 
retreated into the inner room, and, after he had bolted the 
door, alarmed the palace: The atfaflins feeing themiclves 
difcovered, and their deflgns difappointed, immedialely 
took to flight, and deflred Tiribazus to do die fame, be- 
caufe he muft certainly have been obferved. While he 
lingered, the guards came and laid hold of him ; but he 
killed many of them, and it was with difficulty that he \v^s 
dcfpatched at laft by a javelin thrown at a diflance; 

Darius was taken, together with his children, and 
brought to anfwer for his crime before the judges which 
the king appointed. The king did not think proper to 
affifi: at the trial in perfon, but dire6ted others to lay the 
charge againfl: his fon, and his notaries were to take down 
feparately the opinion of each judge. As they all gave 
it unanimoufly ror death, the oflkers took Darius, and 
led him into an adjacent prifon. But when the execu- 
tioner came with the inftrument in his hand which is ufed 
in beheading the capital convicts, he was feized with hor- 
ror at the fight of Darius, and drew back towards the 
door, as having neither ability nor courage to lay violent 
hands upon his king. But the judges who flood at the 
door, urging him to do his office, with menaces of in- 
flant puniihment if hedid not comply, he returned, and 
fcizing Darius by the hair, threw him on tl>e ground, 
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and ott off his head. Somefajr the cmfe was tried in pref. 
ence ofthe king, and that Darius, after he was convided 
b^ indubitable proofs, £t^ on his faccf and begged for 
mercy, but Artaxerves rifing in great anger drew his 
cimeter^and purfued his flroke tiil he laid him dead at his 
iieet. They add, that after this he zreturaed to his palace, 
and having paid his devotions to the fun, faid to tho^^ 
who affiled at the ceremoi^^ ^< My Perlians> you may now 
^ return in triumph, and tefl your fellow lub)e6ls, that 
** the great Oromazes* has taken vengeance on thofe 
^ who formed the moft impious and execrable de/igns a- 
<* gatnft their fovereign.*' Such was the end of the con- 
iptracy.. 

Ochos new entertained very aigreeable hopes, and was 
encouraged befides by Atofla. But he had ftiU fome fear 
of his remaining legitimate brother, Ariafpes, and of his 
natural brother Arfames. Not th^t Ochus had fo much 
to apprehend from Ariaipjes, merely becaufe he was older, > 
but the Perdans were derirous of having him fucceed to 
the throne en account of his mildnefs, his fincerity, and his 
Jiinnane difjpofttion. As for Arfames, he had the charac- 
ter of a wile prince, and was the particular favorite of his 
£ither» This was no fecret to Ochus. However^ heplan- 
ned the deftrufUon of both thefe brothers of his ; and be- 
ing of an artful, as well as fanguinary turn, he employed 
his cruelty againft Arfames, and his art againft Ariafpes. 
To the latter he privately fent fome of the king's eunuchs 
and friends with frequent accounts of fevere and menacing 
expreflions of his father^s, as if he had refolved to put him 
to a cruel and ignominious death. As thefe perfons came 
daily to tell him in confidence, that fome of thefe. threats 
were upon the point of being put in execution, and the 
others would not be long delayed, he was fo terrified, and 
fell into fuch a melancholy and defpdnding way, that he 
prepared a poifonous draught, and drank it, tor deliver* 
nimfelf from the burden of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of his deafth, 
fincerely lamented him, and had fome fufpicion of the 
caufe, but could not examine into it thoroughly on account 
of his great age. 

♦ The Pcrfians worftiiped Onmazes as the author of Good, and 
Arimanius a& the author of Evil. 
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However, Ariames now became dearer to him thair 
ever» and it was eafy to fee that the king placed an entire 
confidence in him, and conamunicated to nim his moft fe- 
cret thoughts. Ochus, therefore, would not defbr his 
cnterprife longer, but employed Harpates, the fon of Tiri- 
bazus to kill Ariames. Artaxerzes, whom time had 
brought to the very verge- of life, when he had this addi- 
tional flroke in the fate of Ariames, could not make much 
more ilruggle ; his forrow and regret foon brought him 
to the grave. He lived ninety four years, and reigned 
fixtytwo.* He had the character of a prince who govern- 
ed with lenity ; and loved his people. But perhaps the 
behavior of his fucceflbr might contribute not a little to 
his reputation ; for Ochus was the moil cruel and ian- 
l^uinary of princes. . 

ARATUS. 

X HE philofopher Chryiippus, my dear Polycnttes, feems 
to have thought the ancient proverb not quite juitifiable, 
and therefore he delivered it, not as it really is, but what 
kc thought it ihould be 

Who but a hippy fon will'praife his (irie ? ' 

Dionyiidorus thc.Troezenian,. however, corre£ls him| and 
i;ives k right, . 

Who but unhappy fons will praife therr fifes ? 

He iays, th©^ proverb was. made to iilence thofe who, 
having no merit of their own, drefs themielves up in the * 
virtues of their anceilors, and are laviih in their praifes. 
And thofe /« ixjhom the 'virtues of theirjires Jbine in con- 
gftiial beauty y tO:make ufe of Pindar's expreilion ; who, 
like you, form their conduft after the brighteft patterns in 
their families^ may think it a great happinefs to remem- 
ber the moft excellent of their anceftors,.. and often to 
hear or f peak of them. Foe they a(rume>not the honor of 
other men*s virtues for want of merit in their own, but 
uniting their great actions to thofe of their progeni- 
tors^ jlhcy praife them as the. authors of their deicent, 
and the models of their lives. For which reafon, wheal- 

* Diodorus Sioulus Uy^ that he reigned only£urtythreeyeais» 



lia^e written the life ef Aratus, youf countrymM) and one 
of your anceflors, I ihall fend it to you, who reflet no 
diihonorupon him either in point of reputation or power^ 
Not that I doubt your having informed yourfelf of his ac- 
tions from the firfiwith all poilible care and exa6^nefs ; but 
I do it, that your fons, Polycrates and Pythocks, may 
form themfelves upon the great exemplars, in their own 
family, fometimas bearing and fometimes reading what it 
becomes them well to imitate. For it is the fclf admirer,, 
not the admirer of virtue, that thinks himfeli fuperior to 
others. 

After the harmony of the pure Doric,* I mean thearif- 
tocracy, was broken in Sicyon, and (editions took place 
through the ambition of the demagogues, the city con- 
tinued a long time in a didempered fiate. It only changed 
one tyrant for another, till Cleon was flain, and the ad- 
miniftration committed to Timoclidas and Cli«ias, per- 
fons of the greateft reputation and authority amongft the 
citizens. The commonwealth fecmed to be in fome de- 
gree reeftablifhed, when Timoclidas dred. Abantidas, 
the fon of Pafcas, taking that opportunity to fet himfelf up. 
t3Frant4 killed Clinias, and either banilhed or put to death 
his friends and relations. He fought a'lfo for hb fon Ara- 
ti»8, who was only feven years old, with a defigh to def- 
patch him. But,in the confufion that was in hi^ lioufe when 
liis father was flain, the boy efcaped among thofe tkm Aed^ 
and wandered about the city, in fear and de(titute of lieip^ 
tiU he happened to enter, luiobferved, the houfe of a wvmi* 
•n named Sofo, who was (ifter to Abantidas, and had 
keen married to Prophantu«, the brother of Glinias. As 
ihe was a perfon of generous fentiments, and- perfuaded 
befides, that it was by the dvre^l:ion of fome deity tha( the 
child had taken refuge with Jier, (he concealed him in one 
of her apartments tiil night, and then lent him privately to 
Jivgos, 

Aratus having thus efcaped fo imminent a danger, im- 
xnediately conceived a violent and implacable hatred for 
typaot-s, which increafed as he ^rew up. He was educated 
by the friends of his family at Argos in a liberal raan- 
ser ; and as he was vigorous and rabufi^ he t^ok to gym- 
naftic exercifes and fucceeded fo well, as to gain the prize. . 

* There was a gravity, butt at the (ametime, great, perfeflioo, in 
the Dorian mufic. 
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in the five feveral forts. • Indeed, in his ftatuesthexe^ 
is an athletic look ; and amidft the ftrong fenfe and xnajefi^ 
exprefTed in his countenance, we- may difcover fomething 
inconfiftent with the voracity and mattock of the wreft- 
lers.f Hence perhaps it was that he cultivated his pow- 
ers of eloquence lefe than became a ftatefman. He might 
indeed be a better fpeaker than fome fuppofe ; and there 
are thofe who judge, from his Commentaries, that he cer- 
tainly was fo, though they were haftily written, and at- 
tempted nothing beyond common language. 

Some time after the efcape of Aratus, Dinias and Aris- 
totle the logician, formed a defign againd Abantidas, and- 
they eafily found an opportunity to kill him^ when he at- 
tended) and fometimes joined in, their difputations in the 
public halls, which they had infenfibly drawn him into 
lor that very purpofe. Pafeas, the father of AbantidaSi, 
then feized the fi^preme power, but he was aflaflinated by 
Nicocles, who took his place, and was the next tyrant.*^ 
We are told that there was a perfect likenefs between this • 
Nicocles and Periander, the fon of Cypfelus ; as Orontes. 
the Perfian, refembled Alcmaeon, the fon of Amphiaraus, 
and a Lacedaemonian youth the great He6tor. Myrtilas, 
informs us, that the young man was crowded to death by 
the multitudes who came to fee him, when that refem-. 
blance was known. 

Nicocles reigned four months, during-which time he did 
a thoufand injuries to the people, aivd was near lofing the 
city to the iEtolians, who formed a fcheme to furprife it. 
Aratus was by this, time approaching to manhood, and 
great attention was paid him on account of his high birth, 
and hisfpirit, in which there was nothing little or unea- 
terpriHDg, and yet it was under the corre^ion of a grav- 
ity and folldity of judgment much beyond his years.— 
The exiles, therefore, confidered him as their principal 
refource ; and Nicocles was not regardlefs of his motions, 
hut by his private agents obferved the meafures he was 
taking. Not that he expcfted he would embark in fo bold 
»nd dangerous an en terprife ajs he did, but he fufpedod 

♦ The five cxercifes of- the Pentathhm (as we have already ob- 
ferved) were running, leaping, throwing the dart, boxing and wtcft- 
liog. 

t They ufcd to break up the ground with the mattock by wajc 
tf.exercife, to improve their ft rength. 

%V}ff7* ^X^j c%aijr»9a9 t» *»> imart t»t*9» fJLaT^. 



kiis application to the princes who were the friends of hit 
father. Indeed, Aratus began in that channel ; but when 
he found that Antigonus, notwithflanding his promifes^ 
put him off from time to time, and that bis hopes from 
Egypt and Ptolemy were too remote, he refolved to dc* 
ilroy the tyrant without any foreign afliftance. 
^ The fir ft pcrfons to whom he communicated his inten* 
tions were Ariftomachus and Ecdelus. Ariftomachus was 
an exile from Sicyon, and Ecdelus an Arcadian bani(hed 
from Megalopolis. The latter was a philofopher, who ia 
fpeculation never loft fight of pra6t:ce, for he had ftudied 
at Athens under Arcefiiaus the academician.* As thefc 
readily accepted his propofal,he applied to the other exiles ; 
a few of whom joined him, becaufe they were aftiamed ta 
give up fo promifing a hope ; but the greateft part be- 
lieved it was only Aratus's inexperience-f that made him 
think of fo bold an attempt, and endeavored to prevent his 
proceeding. 

While he was c^nftdering how to feize fome poft in the* 
territories of Sicyon, from whence he might profecute hof- 
tilities again ft the tyrant^ a man of Sicyon arrived at Ar- 
«>s, who had efcaped out of prifon. He was brother t» 
Xenocles, one of the exiles ; and being introduced by him 
to Aratus, he informed him, that the part of the wall 
which he had got over, was almoft level with the ground 
on the infide, as it joined upon a high rocky part of the 
city, and that on the outfide it was not fo high but that it 
mifht be fcaled. Upon this intelligence, Aratus fent two 
of nis fervants, Sceuthas and Tcchnon, along with Xeno- 
^les, to reconnoiter the wall ; for he was refolved, if he 
could do it fecretly, to hazard all upon one great effort, 
rather than lengthen out thewar,and publicly engage with 
a tyrant, when he had no refources but thole of a private 
man. 

Xenocles and his companions, after they had taken the 
height of the wall, reported, at their return, that it was 
neither impradlicable nor difficult, but that it was danger* 
ous to attempt it on account of fome dogs kept by a gar- 
diener, which were little indeed, but at the fame time ex- 
treniely fierce and furious. Aratus, however immediate. 

* Arcefiiaus was the difcipleof Grantor, aod hadeftablilhedtlie 
Vxiddle academy. - 

t He was act yet twenty yean oltt. 
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ly fet about the w6rk. It was eafy to provide arms wtth-^ 
out fufpicion ; for aloioft every body went armed, by rea*i 
fon of the frequent robeHea and the incuHions of one peo- 
ple into the territories of ^HK>ther. And as tothe fcaling 
ladders, Euphranor, who was one of the exiles, and a car- 
penter by trade, made them publicly ; his buiinefs fcreen- 
ing him trom fufpicion. Each of his friends in Argos, 
wlio had no great number of men that he could command, 
furoilhed him with ten ; he armed thirty of his own fer- 
vanta, and hired fome few foldiers of Xenophilus, who was 
chief captain of a band of robbers. To the latter it was 
given out that the defign of their march to Sicyon was to 
carry off the king's ftud ; and fcvcral of them were fent ba- 
fore by dificrent vvays to the tower ol Polygnotus,vf ith or- 
ders to wait for him there. Caphefias was likewife fent 
with four others in a travelling drefs. Thefe were to go 
io the evening to the gardener's, and pretending tone 
travellers, get a lodging there ; after which they were to 
confine both him and his dogs ; for that part of'^thc wall 
was not acceilible any other way. The ladders being made 
to take in pieces, were packed up in corn cheats, and feat 
before in waggons prepared for that purpofe. 

In the mean time fome of the tyrant's fpies arrived at 
Argos, and it was reported that they were (kulking about 
to watdi the motions of A ratus. Next morning, therefore, 
Aratus appeared early with his friends in the market place, 
and talked with them for fome time. He then went to 
the Gymnafium, and after he had anointed himfelf, took 
with him fome young men from the wreftling ring who 
ufed to be of his p<i(rties of pleafure, and- returned horae. 
In a little time his fervants were feen in the market place, 
fome carrying chaplets of flowers, fome buying flambeaux, 
«nd fome in difcoiirfe with the women who ufcd to fing 
and play at entertainments. Thele manoeuvres deceived 
the fpies. They laughed and faid to each other, ** Cer- 
'* tainly notliing can be more daflar<ily than a tyrant, fince 
** Nicocles, who is inailer ot fo fliong a city, and armed 
** with fo much power, lives in fear of a yuungman, who 
** waltes the pittance he has tofubfifton in exile, in drink- 
** ing and revelling even in the daytime." After the(c 
falfe reafonings they retired. 

Aratus, immediately after he had made his meal, fet 
out for the tower of Polygnotus, and when he had joined 
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the foldiers there, proceeded to Nemea, where he difclofed 
his real intentions to his whole company. Having ex- 
hcrted them to behave like brave men, and promifed them 
great rewards, he gave propitious Apollo for the word, and 
then led them forwards towards Sicyon, governing his 
march according to the motion of the moon, fometimes 
quickening, and fometimes Slackening his pace, fo as to 
have the benefit of her light by the way, and to come to 
the garden by the wall juft after flie was fet. There 
Caphelias met him, and informed him that the d^gs were 
let out before be arrived, but that he had fecured the gar- 
dener. Moft of the company were greatly difpirited at tliis 
account, and defired Aratus to quit his enterprife ; but he 
encouraged them by promifing to defift, if the dogs (hould 
prove very troublefome. Then he ordered thofe who car- 
ried the ladders to march before, under the condudl of 
Ecdclus and Mnafitheus, and himfelf followed foftly. 
The dogs now began to rua about and bark violently at 
Kcdelus and his men ; neverthelefs they approached the 
wall, and planted their ladders fafe. But as the foremolt 
of them were mounting, the officer who was to be relieved 
by the morning guard palTed by that way at the found of 
the bell, with many torches and much noife. Upon this, 
the men laid themfelv.es clofe to the ladders, and efcaped 
the notice of this watch without much difficulty ; but when 
the other which was to relieve it came up, they were in 
the utmoft danger. However, that too palled by without 
obferving them ; after which, Mnafitheus and Ecdelus 
mounted the wall firft, and having fecured the way both to 
the right and left, they fent Technon to Aratus to defire 
him to advance as faft as poflible. 

It was no great diftance from the garden to the wall, and 
to a tower in which was placed a great hunting, dog to 
alarm the guard. But whether he was na':urally drowfy, 
or had wearied himfelf the day before, he did not perceive 
their entrance. But the gardener's dogs awaking him by 
barking below, he began to growl ; and when Aratus's 
men pafled by the tower, he barked out, fo that the whole 
place refounded with the noife. Then the fentinel, who 
Icept watch oppofitc to the tower, called aloud to the 
huntfman, and alked him, ** whom the dog barked at fo 
•* angrily, or whether any thing new had happened ?*' 
The huntfman anfwered from the tower, " That there 
<« was nothing extraordinary, and that the dog was only 

Vol. V. F F 
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' ** difturbed at the torches of the guards and the nolfe o( 
'•* the bell.*' This encouraged Aratus*s foldiers more 
than any thing ; for they imagined that the huntfmaa 
concealed the truth becaufe he had a fecret underf^nding 
with their leader, and that there were many others in the 
town who would promote the defign. But when the reft 
of their companions came to fcale the wall, the danger 
increafed. It appeared to be a long affair, becaufe the 
ladders (hook and fwung extremely if they did not mount 
them foftly, and one by one ; and the time prefled, for the 
cocks began to crow. The country people, too, who 
kept the market, were expected to arrive every moment. 
Aratus, therefore, haftened up himfelf when only forty 
of his company were upon the wall ; and when a few 
more had joined him from below, he put himfelf at the 
Iiead of his men, and mArched immediately to the ty- 
rant's palace, where the main guard was kept, and where 
the mercenaries pafiTed the night under arms. Coming 
fuddenly upon them, he took them prifoners without kill- * 
ing one man ; and then fent to his friends in the town to 
invite them to come»^nd join him. They ran to him from 
all quarters ; and day now appearing, the theatre was 
filled with a crowd of people who Hood in fufpenfe ; for 
they had only heard a rumor, and had no certainty of 
what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed it in 
thefe words, " Aratus the fon of Clinias calls the citizens 
" to liberty." 

Then perfuaded that the day they had long expeiSted 
was come, tl^ey rufhed in multitudes to the palace of the 
tyrant, and fet fire to it. The flame was fo ftrong that it 
was feen as far as Corinth', and the Corinthians wondering 
what might be the caiife, were upon the point of going to 
their adiflance. Nicocles efcaped out of the city by fonie 
fiibterranean conduits ; and the foldiers having helped 
the Sicyojiians toextinguifh the fire, plundered his palace. 
Nor did Aratus hinder them from taking this booty ; but 
the reft of the wealth whicli the feveral tyrants had amalT- 
ed, he beftowed upon the citizens. 

There was not fo much as one man killed or wounded 
in this acticn, either of Aratus'i party or of the enemy ; 
fortune fo conduiSling the enterprile, as not to fully it 
with the blood of one citizen. Aratus recalled eighty 
perfons who had been baiiifhed by Nicocles, and of thofe 
.tliat had been expelled by the former tyrants not left 
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than five hundred. The latter had long been forced to 
wander from place to place, fome of them full fifty years ; 
confequently mod of them returned in a deftitute condi- 
tion. They were now, indeed, reftored to their ancient 
pofleflions ; but their going into houfes and lands which 
nad found new mafters, laid Aratus under great difficul- 
ties. Without, he faw Antigonus envying the liberty 
which the city had recovered, and laying fchemcs to en- 
flave it again, and within he found nothing but faction 
and diforder. He therefore judged it bed in this critical 
fituation to join it to the Achaean league. As the people 
of Sicyon were Dorians, they had no objection to being 
called a part of the Achaean community, or to their form 
of government.* It muft be acknowledged, indeed, that 
the Achasans at that tirae were no very great or powerful 
people. Their towns were generally Imall, their lands 
neither extenfive nor fertile ; and they had no harbors on 
their coafts, the Tea for the moft part entering the land 
in rocky and impratlicable creeks. Yet none gave a 
better proof than this people, that the power of Greece is 
invincible,, while good order and harmony prevail amongfl 
her members, and flie has an able general to lead her 

♦ The Dutch republic much refembles it* The Achacans, indeed, 
at firft had two Prators, whofc office it was both to prefidc in the 
diet, and to command the army ; but it was loon thought adviieablc 
tQ reduce them to one. There is this difference, too, between the 
D.utch Stadthjlder and the Achaean Praetor, that the latter did not 
continue two years lucceffively in his employment. But in other 
rcfpefts there is a flriking fimilarity between the ftates of Holland 
and thofe of tlic Achasan league; and if ihc Achacans could have 
become a maritime power lik« the Dutch, their power would prob- 
ably have been much more extenfive and lailing than it was. 

All the cities fubjeft to the Achaean league were governed by the 
great council, or general afTembly of the whole nation, which was 
afferobled twice a year, in the fpring and autumn. To this aifembly 
or diet,each of the confederate cities had a right to fend a number of 
dieputies,who were eUfted in their reipeftive cities by a plurality of 
Yoices. In thefe meetings they enafted laws, difpofed of the vacant 
employments, declared war, made peace, concluded alliances, and in 
ihort, provided forall the principal occafions of the commonwealth. 

Befide the Prator^ they had ten great officers called Demiurgic chof- 
en by the general alTembly out of the moft eminent and experienced . 
perfons amongll the ftates. It was their office to afllft the praetor . 
with tkeir advice. He was to propofe nothing to the general affcm- 
Vily,butwhathad been previoufly approved by their body, and in hij . 
abli^cc the whole management of civil affairs devolved upon tkfm. >. 
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armies. In fa6t, thefe very Achaeans, though but incon- 
llderable in comparifon of the Greeks in their flourifh- 
inp times, or, to fpeak more properly, not equalline; in their 
\v hole community the flrength of one rcfpeftable city in 
tlic period wc are upon, yet by goodcounfels and unanim- 
ity, and by hearkening to any man of fupcrior virtue, in- 
Itead of envying his merit, not only kept them felves free 
aniidft fo many powerful (tates and tyrants, but faved great 
part of Greece, or refcued it from chains. 

As to his character, Aratus had fomething very popular 
in his behavior ; he had a native great nefs of mind, and 
was more attentive to the public interelt than to his own. 
lie was an implacable enemy to tyrants ; but with rcfpcct 
to others, he made the good of his country the fole rule 
of his friendfhip or oppofition. So that he feems rather 
to have been a mild and moderate enemy, than a zealous 
friend ; his rejrards or av^nions to particular men varying 
i\i the occafions of the commonwealth dilated. In fliort, 
nations and great communities with one voice reechced 
the declaration of the aflemblies and theatres, that Aratus 
loved none but good men.* With regard to open wart 
and pitched battles, he was indeed diflRdentahd timorous ; 
but m gaining a point by ftratagem, in furprifing cities 
and tyrants, there could not be an abler man. 

To this caufe we mud aflign it, that after he had exert- 
ed great courage and fucceeded in enterprifcs that were 
looked upon as defperate ; through too much fear and 
caution he gave up others that were more pratkicable, and 
not of lefs importance. For, as amongft animals there 
arc forne that can fee very clearly in the night, and yet arc 

fiay a^wy>jv a^i6>To?, u; a^iug a^^' + i roif xcc\ety f^ans$. llie 
lorijicr tranflator lus given us a good fcntimcnt, but the original 
will jiot Lear it. " Of all thofe things which are efteemed moft ex- 
*' ccllctit, none gave him fo great delight as concord between na- 
*• tions, alR)ciatio:is of cities, aud unanimity in public afleablies." 
He feoms to have read aXXw without the h that follows. In tbt | 
calf, indeed, it would be capable of his conftruftion ; but wehave 
DO authority for fucU au omidion. We will not fay, however, that 
his coiije6lure is wrong, or diat a^^^ has not been chaaged into i 
a^>^\ ; for it certainly was Aratus's principal obje6l to aflbciate j 
cities in one community, and promote harmony amongft the Greeks. ' 

+ Ore of the roanufcripts ^ivcs us <|?^« J, j 
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■cxt to blind in the day time, the drynefs of the eye, and 
the fubtlety of its humors, not fuftenng them to bear the 
light ; fo there is in man a kind of courage and under- 
flahding, which is eafily difconcerted in open dangers and 
encounters, and yet refumes a happy boldnefs in fecret en- 
terprifes. The reafon of this inequality in men, of parts 
otherwife excellent, is their wanting the advantages of 
philofophy. Virtue is in them the product of nature, un- 
aflfifted by fcience, like the fruits of the foreft, which come 
without the lead cultivation.* Of this there are many 
examples to be found. 

After Aratus had engaged himfelf and his city in the 
Achsean league, he ferved in the cavalry, and the generals 
highly efteemed him for his ready obedience. For though 
he had contributed fo much to the common caufe by his 
name and by the forces of Sicyon, yet the Achaean com- 
mander, whether of Dima, or Tiritta, or fome more in- 
confiderable town, found him always as tra6table as the 
jneaneft foldier. 

When the king of Egypt made him a prefent of twenty- 
five talents, he received it indeed, but laid out the whole 
upon his felfowcitizens ; relieving the neceffitous with 
part of it, and ranfoming fuch as were prifoners with the 
reft. 

, But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled, would not 
be fatisfied with any thing lefs than the reftitution of 
their eftates, and gave the prefent poflefTors fo much 
trouble, that the city was in danger of being ruined by 
fedition. In this extremity he faw no refource except in 
the generofity of Ptolemy, and therefore determined to 
taJcc a voyage to Egypt, and apply to him for as much 
money as would reconcile all parties. Accordingly he 
fet fail for Methone above the promontory of Malea, 
in hopes of taking the fhorteft paffage. But a contrary 
wind fprang up, and the feas ran fo high, that the pilot, 
unable to bear up againft them, changed his courfe, and 
with much difficulty got into Adria,t a town which-was 

♦ This charafter of Aratus is perfe£lly agreeable to what Poly- 
bius has given us in his fourth book. Two great mailers will draw 
■with equal excellence, though their manntr muft be different. 
■ + Palmerius conje£lures tliat we (hould read Andrui, which he 
^ppofes to be a town in the ifland of Andros. He confirms it with 
this argument, that Aratus is faid to have paiTcd from hence to 
fubuea, which is oppofite to that ifland. 

(y . y f 2 
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in the enemy's hands ; for Antigonus had a garrifon there. 
To avoid this imminent danger he landed, and, with onlr 
one friend named Timanthes, making his way as far as pol- 
iible from ^t he fea, fought for fhelter in a place well covered 
with wood, in which h^ and his companiom fpent a very 
difagreeable night. Soon after he had left the (hip, the 
governor of the fort came and inquired for him ; but he 
was deceived by Aratus's fervants, who were inlhiifled to 
fay he had made off in another veflcl to Euboea. How- 
ever, he detained the fbip and fervants as lawful prize. 
Aratus fpent feme days in this diftrefsful fituation, where 
one while he looked out to reconnoitre the coa(^ and 
another while kept himfelf cvicealed^ but at laft "by 
good fortune a Roman (hip happened to put in near the 
place of his retreat. The (hip was bound for Syria, and 
Aratus prevailed upon the mafter to land him in Cana. 
But he had equal aangers to combat at fea in this sis U 
his former paflages. And when he was in Caria, he Tia4 
a voyage to take to Egypt, which he found a very lonj 
one. Upon his arrival, however, he was immediately ad- 
mitted to audience by the king, who had long been in- 
clined to ferve him on account of the paintings which 
he ufed to compliment him with from Greece. For 
Aratus, who Iiad a tafte for thefe things, was always cot- 
letting for him the pieces of the beft mafters, particularly 
thofe of Paniphilus and Melanthus.* For SicyoR was 
famed for the cultivation of the arts, particularly the art 
of painting ; and it was believed that there only the an- 
cient elegance was preferved without the leaft corruption. 
Hence it was, that the great Apelles, at a time when he 
was much admired, went to Sicyon, and gave the painters 
a talent, not fo much for any improvement he eitpecled, 
as for the reputation of havinj^ been of their fchool. In 
ccnfequence of which, AiHtus, when he reiiored Sicyon 
to liberty, and deftroyed the portraits of the tyrants, hefi- 
tated a long lime on coming to that of Ariflratus ; for it 
was the united work of the difciples of Melanthus, who 
had reprefcnted him (landing in a chariot of victory, and 

* Two of the moll celebrated painters of all antiquity. Pam- 
philus had been brought up under Kupompus, and ^vas tfie xnadec 
of ApvfUes and Melanihus. The capitsi pieces of Pamphilus were. 
a r,rot'iirI.O)iL a BMtle, the ViHory of the yJthcniaus, and Uiyfjes in hi.- 
i'clj'e!. fski.i,; I'.aic -f Calyffo. Piiny teiis us, that the whole wealih 
•< a city could rc<.rcc purchafe oru; of vhc pieces of Mtlaalhus, 



the pencil of Apelles had' «09tril)qtjid ta the pcrforip^nce, 
as we are informed by Fbleiiho the gepgr^pher. 

The piece was fo admirable that Aratus could not 
avoid feelings the art that^ w^s aifplayed ia it ; but his 
hatred of tyrants foon overruled that feeling, and he or- 
dered it to be defaced. Nealces the painter,* who was 
lionored with his friendihip, is faid to have implored 
him with tears to fpare that piece ; ac^d when he found 
him inflexible, faid, ** Aratus, continue your war with 
'^ tyrants, but not with every tKing that belongs to them. 
« Spare at leaft the chariot and the vi6tory, and I (hall 
•* foon make Ariftratus vanifli." Aratus gave his confent, 
and Nealces defaced the figure of Ariftratus, but did not 
venture to put any thing in its place except a palm tree. 
We are told, however, that there was ftill a dim ap- 
pearance of the feet of Ariftratus at the bottom of tne 
chariot. 

This tafte for painting had already recommended Ara- 
tus to Ptolemv, and his converfation gained fo much : 
farther upon him, t^at he made him a prefent of a hun- 
dred and fifty talents for the city ; forty of which he fent 
with him on his return to Peloponnefus, a^d he remitted 
the reft in the feveral portions and ai the times that he 
had fixed. It was a glorious thing to apply fo much mon- 
ey to the ufe of his fellow citizens, at a time when it was 
common to fee generals and demagogues, for much fmal- 
Icr fums which they received of the kings, to opprcfs, 
enflave, and betray to them the cities where they were 
bom. But it was ftill more glorious, by this money to 
reconcile the poor to the rich, to fecufe the common- 
wealth, and eilabilfti harmony amongft all ranks of 
people. 

His moderation in the exercife of the great power he 
was vefied with was truly admirable. For, being ap- 
pointed fole arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, he re- 
fufed to ad alone, and joined fifteen of the citizens in the 
commiifion ; with whoie afliflance, after much labor and 
attention, he eftabliftied peace and friendftiip amongft the 

♦ Nealces was a painter of great reputation. One of his picecs 
was the naval fight between the Egyptians and the Perfians. As 
the a£lion was upon the Nile, whole color is like tliatof the fea, he 
diftinguilhed it by a fymbol. Redrew an afs drinking on the fhore, 
aad a Mocodilc in the aft to fpring upon him. I'iin. 1. xxxv. c. ft» 
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people. Befide the honors which the whole communie]^ * 
conferred on him for thefe fcrvices, the exiles ia par- 
ticular erefled his Hatue in brafs^ and put upon it this in« 
fcription : 

Far as the pillars which Alcides rearM, 

Thy counlelf and thy deeds in arms for Greece 

The tongue of Fame has told. But we, Aratus, 

We wanderers whom thou haft reftor*d to Sicyon, . 

Will (ing thy juftice ; place thy pleafmg form. 

As a benignant power with goas that fave. 

For thou haft given that dear equality, 

And all the laws which favoring heaven might give. 

Aratus, after fuch important fervices, was placed abore- 
•nvy amongfl his people. But king Antigonus, uncsly 
at the progrefs he made, was determined either to gain him^ 
or to m^e him obnoxious to Ptolemy. . He therefore 
gave him extraordinary marks of his regard, though he. 
wanted no fuch advances. Amongft others this was one ; 
On occafion of a facrifice which he offered at Corinth, he 
fent portions of it to Aratus at Sicyon ; and at the feaft. 
whicli enfued, he faid in full aflembly, " I at 6rfl looked 
*' upon this youngj Sicyonian only as a man of a liberal 
** and patriotic fpirit, but now I find that he is alfo a 
** g^^od judge of the chara6lers and affairs of princes. 
•* At firfl he overlooked us for the fake of foreign hopes, 
•* and the admiration he had conceived from ftories ofthc 
** wealth, the elephants, fleets, and the fplendid court of' 
** Egypt ; but fince he has been upon the fpot, and feen 
<* that all this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is 
** come over entirely to us. I have received him -to my 
<* bofom, and am determined to employ him in all my 
•* aflairs. I defire, therefore, you will all confider him 
** as a friend." The envious and malevolent, took oc- 
cafion from this fpeech to lay heavy charges againfl Ara- 
tus in their letters to Ptolemy, in'fomuch that the king 
fent one of his agents to tax him with his infidelity. 
Thus, like padionate lovers, the candidates for the firft 
favors of kings dilpute them with the utmoft envy and 
malignity. 

After Aratus was firft chofen general of the -Achaean 
league, he ravaged Locris, which lies on the other fide 
of ihe Gulph of Corinth ; and committed the fame fpoil. 
in the territories of Calydon. It was his intentioo to 
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affift the Boeotians with ten thoufand men, but he came too 
late ; they were already defeated by the JEtolians in an 
a6lion near Chaeronea,* in which Abceocritus thtir gene- 
ral, and a thoufand of their men, were flain . 

The year following,t Aratus, being elefted gcnerJl 
again, undertook that celebrated enterprifc of recovering 
the citadel of Corinth ; in which he confulted not only 
the benefit of Sicyon and Achaia, but of Greece in gene- 
ral ; for fuch would be the expulfion of the Macedonian 
garrifon, which was ftolhing better than a tyfant's yoke. 
As Chares, the Athenian general, upon a battle which he 
won of the king of Perfia's lieutenants, wrote to the 
people, that he had gained a vi6lory which was fifter to 
that of Marathon ; fowemayjuftly call this exploit of 
Aratus filler to thatof Pelopidas the Theban, andThrafy- 
bulus the Athenian, when they killed the tyrants. There 
is, indeed, this difference, that Aratus's enterprife was 
not againft Greeks, but againft a foreign power, which 
is a difference much to his honor. For the Ifihmus of 
Corinth, which feparates the two feas, joins our continent 
to that of Peloponnefus ; and when there is a good gar- 
rifon in the citadel of Corinth, which ftands on a high 
hill in the middle, at an equal diftance from the two con- 
tinents, it cuts off the communication with thbfe within 
the Ifthmusi fo that there can be no paffage for troops, 
nor any kind of commerce either by fea or land. In 
ihoxt, he that is poflefTed of it, is mafler of all Greece. 
The younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, was not jeft- 
ing, but fpoke a ferious truth, when he called the city of 
Corinth the Fetters of Greece. Hence the place was al- 
ways much contended for, particularly by kings and 
princes. 

Antigonus's paffion for it was not lefs than that of love 
in its greateft madnefs ; and it was the chief object of 
his cares to find a method of taking it by furprife, when 
the hopes of fucceeding by open force failed. When 

♦ We mud take care to diflinguifh this battle of CliEcronca, from 
that great aftion in which Philip of Macedon beat the Thcbans and 
Athenians, and which happened fixtyfix years before Aratus was 
born. 

+ Polybius, who wrote fiom Aratas's Gomracntaries, tells us, 
there were eight years between Aratus's iirft prxtor0iip, and his iie- 
«0Qd, in which lie took Acrocorinth. 
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Alexander, who was mafler of the citadel, died of poifoa, 
that is faid to have been given him though Antigonus's 
means, his wife Nicaea, into whofe hands it then fell 
guarded it with great care. But Antigonus, hoping to 
gain it by means of his fon Demetrius, fent him to make • 
her an offer of his hand. It was a flattering profpe6t toa 
woman fomewhat advanced in years, to have.luch a young 
prince for her hufband. Accordingly Antigonus caught 
her by this bait. However, fhe did not give up the ci- . 
tadel, but guarded it with the fame attention as before.. 
Antigonus pretending to take no notice, celebrated the- 
marriage with facrifices and Ihows, and fpent whole days 
in feafting the people, as if his mind had been entirely 
taken up with mirth and pleafure. One day, when Amoe- . 
beus was to Hng in the theatre, he -condu6led Nicaea in 
perfon on her way to the entertainment in a litter fet out 
with royal ornaments. She was elated with the honor, . 
and had not tlie leaft thought of what was to enfue. But 
when they came to the point which bore towards the cita- 
del, he ordered the men that bore the litter to proceed to . 
the theatre ; and bidding farev;ell to Amor beus aod the 
wedding, he walked up to the fort, much falter tliau could 
have been expe6led from a man of his years. Finding, 
the gate barre«i, he knocked \% ith l.is ftafF, and commanded 
the guard to open it. Surprifcd at the fight of him, they 
complied, and thus he became mafler of the place. He 
was not able to contain hib jcy on that occafion ; he drank 
and reveJed in the open ftjces, and in ihe market place, 
attended with female muficians, and crowned with flowers. 
"When we fee a man ol his a^>e, who had experienced fuch 
changes of fortune, carouie and indulge his tranfports, 
embracing and faluting every one he meets, we muft ac- 
knowledge that unexpe^ftcd joy raifes greater tumults in 
an unbalanced mind, and overfets it fooner, than either 
fear, or forrow. 

Antigonus having in this manner made himfelf mafler 
of the citadel, garrifoned it with men in whom he placed 
the greateft confidence, and made the philofopher Perfaeus 
j^overnor. Whilft Alexander was living, Aratus had caft 
his eye upon it, as an excellent acquifition for his coun- 
try ; but the Achaeans admitting Alexander into the 
league, he did not profecute his defign. Afterwards, 
however, a new occafion prefented itfelL There were in 
Corinth four brothers, natives of Syria, one of which^ , 
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Ifeamed Diocles, ferved as a foldier in the garifon. The 
«ther three having ftolen fome of the king's money, re- 
tired to Sicyon, where they applied to one iEgias a banker, 
whom A^ratiis iifed to emplojr. Part of this <;old they im- 
mediately difpofed of to him, and Erj^inus one of the 
three, at feveral vifits, privately changed the reft. Thus 
an acquaintance was formed between him and -^gias, 
who one day drew him into difcourfe about the garrilbn. 
Erginus told him, that as he often went up to vifit his 
brother, he had ob ferved on the fteepeft fide a fmall wind- 
ing path cut in the rock, and leading to a part of the 
wall much lower than the reft. Upon this, -^gias faid 
with an air of raillery, ** Why will you, my ojood friend, 
** purloin the king's treafures for fo inconfiderable afum 
** when you might raife yourfelves to opulence by one 
'* hour's fervice ? Do not you know that it you are taken, 
** you will as certainly be put to death for this trifling 
** theft, as if you had betrayed the citadel ?" Erginus 
laughed at the hint, and promifed to found his brother 
Diocles upon the fubjefl ; for he could not, he faid, place 
much confidence in the orher two. 

A few days after this he retun»ed, and had an interview 
with Aratu^ at which il was agreed that lie fliould con- 
du6t him to a part of the wall that was not above fifteen 
feet high, and that both he and bis brother Diocles fhould 
aflift him in the reft of «he entejprife. Aratus, on his 
part, promifed to give them fixty talents, if he fucceeded ; 
and in cafe they failed, aiid yet returr.ed all fafe to Sicyon, 
h»\engaged that each of them ftiouM have a houfe and 
one talent. As it was necelfary that the fixty talents 
ibould be depofited in the hands of/fJgias for the faiif- 
faClion of Erginuo, and Aratus iieirher had (uch a fum, 
nor chofe to borrow it, becaufe that mi^ht create fome 
fufpicion of his intentions, iie took niolh of his }>larc and 
his wife's jewels, and piedcred them with Ji:g\2LS for the 
money. Such was the greatnefs of his f(*ul, (uch his 
patflion for high achievement.^, that knownig that Pho- 
cion and Epaminondas wer« accounted the jufteil and moft 
excellent of all the Greeks, for refufing great prelents, 
and net facrificing virtue to money, he alccnded a ftep 
higher. He privately gave money, he embarked his eftate 
in an enterj/rife, where he alone was to expofe himfelf 
for the many, who were not even apprifed of his intentions 
in their favor. Who then can fufficiently. admire his 
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magnanimity ? Wha is there, even in our days, that is not 
fired with an ambition to imitate the man who purchafed 
fo much danger at fo great an cxpenfe, who pledged the 
moft valuable of his goods for the fake of being introduced 
by night amongft enemies, where he was to fight for his 
life, without any other equivalent than the hope of per- 
forming a ojreat adlion ? 

This undertaking, which was dangerous enough in it- 
felf, became more fo by miftake which they committed 
in the beginning. Technon, one of Aratus's fervants, of 
whom we have already fpoken, was fent before to Diodes, 
that they might reconnoitre the wall together. He had 
never feen Diodes, but he thought he (hould eafily know 
him by tlie marks which Erginus had given, which were 
curled hair, a fwarthy complexion, and want of beard. He 
went, therefore to tlie place appointed, and fat down be- 
fore the city at a point called Ornis, to wait for Erginus 
and his brother Diodes. In the mean time Dionyfius their 
elded brother, who knew nolliing of the affair, hapipened 
to come up. Ke greatly refembled Diodes ; and lech- 
non, llruck with his appearance, which anfwered the de- 
fcription, alked him if lie had any connexion with Erginus. 
He faid he was his brother ; upon which, Technon, tho- 
roughly perfuadcd that he was fpeaking to Diodes, with- 
out afking his name, or waiting for any token, gave him 
his hand, mentioned to him the circumdances ofthe ap- 

. pointment with Erginus, and afked him many queflions 
about it. Dionyfius availed himfelf very artfully of the 
miflake, agreed to every point, and returning towards the 
city, held him in difcourfe without giving him the lea/l 
caufe of fnrpicion. They were now near the town, and 
he was on the point of fcizing Technon, when, by good 
fortune Erginus met them, and perceiving how much his 
friend was impofedupon, and the great danger he was in, 
beckoned to him to make his efcape. Accordingly they 
both fled, and got fafe to Aratus. However, Aratus dij 
not give up his hopes, but immediately fent Erginus to 
Dionyfius, to offer him money, and entreat him to be 
lilent ; in which he fucceeded fo well, that he brought 
Dionyfius, along with him to Aratus. When they had hirii 
in their hands, they did not think it fafe to part with him ; 
they bound and fet a gua^d on him in a fmall apartment^ 
and then prepared for their princijial defign. 
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Wlten every thing was ready, Aratus ordered his troops 
to pafs the night under arras ; and taking with him four 
hundred picked men, few of whom knew the bufinefs they 
were going about, he led them to the gates of the city 
near the temple of Juno. It was then about the middle 
of fummer, the moon at the full, and the night without 
the lead cloud. As their arms glittered with the reflexion 
of the moon, they were afraid that circumftance would 
difcover them to the watch. The foremoft of them were 
now near the walls, when clouds arofe from the fea, and 
covered the city and its environs. The men fat down and 
took off their rfioes, that they might make the lefs noiie, 
and mount the ladders without danger of flipping. But 
Erginus took with liim feven young men in the habit of 
travellers, and getting unobferved to the gate, killed the 
keeper, and the guard that were with him. At the fame 
time the ladders were applied to the walls and Aratus, 
with a hundred men,.got over with the utmofl expedition. 
The reft he commanded to f billow in the beft manner they 
"Could, and having immediately drawn up his ladders, he 
inarched at the head of his party through the town to- 
wards the citadel, confident of fuccefs, becaufe he was 
not difcovered. 

As they advanced, they met four of the watch, with a 
iiffht, which gave Aratus a full and timely view of them, 
Wnile he and his company could not be feen by them, be- 
-caufe the moon was ftill overclouded. He therefore re- 
tired under fome ruined walls, and lay in ambufli for 
them. Three out of the four were killed ; but the other, 
^tcr he had received a cut upon his head, ran off, crying, 
*« That the enemy was in the city." A little after, the 
trumpets founded, and the whole town was in motion on 
the alarm. The ilreets were filled with people running 
up and down, and fb many lights were brought out, both 
in the lower town and in the citadel, that the whole was 
illuminated, and a confufed noife was heard from every 
i^arter. Arutus went on, notwithftanding, and attempted 
the way up the rock. He proceeded in a flow and diffi- 
cult manner at firft, becaufe he had lorf the path which 
lay deep beneath the craggy parts of the rock, and led to 
the wall by a great vaiiety of windings and turnings. 
But at that moment the iroon, as it were by miracle, is 
faid to have difjierfed the clouds, and thrown a light on 
*he moft obfcure part of the rath, which continued till 

Vol. V. Go 
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he reached the wall at the place he wanted. Then thr 
clouds gathered afrefh, and fhe hid her face again. 

In the mean time the three hundred men whom Aratus 
had left by the temple of Juno, had entered the city, which 
they found all in an alarm, and full of lights. As they 
could not find the way Aratus had taken, nor trace him 
in the leaft, they fcreened themfelves under the fhady fide 
of a high rock, and waited there in great perplexity and 
diftrefs. By this time Aratus was engaged with the enemy 
on the ramparts of the citadel, and they could diftinguifh 
the cries ot combatants ; but as the rioife was echoed by 
the neighboring mountains, it was uncertain from whence 
it firft came. Whilft they were in doubt what way to turn, 
Archelaus, who commanded the king's forces, took a con- 
fide rable corps, and began to afcend the hill with Joud 
Ihours, and trumpets founding, in order to attack Aratus's 
rear. H« pafled the party of the three hundred with- 
out perceiving them ; but he was no fooner gone by 
than they rofe, as from an ambufcade, fell upon him, and 
killing the firft they attacked, fo terrified the reft, aad even 
Archelaus himfelf, that they turned their backs, and were 
purfued till they entirely difperfed. 

When the party was thus viftorious, Erginus camfe to 
them from their friends above, to inform therti that Aratus 
was engaged with the enemy, who defended themfelves 
with great vigor, that the wall itfclf was difputed, and 
that their general wanted immediate afliftance. They 
bade him lead them to the place that moment ; and as 
they afcended, theydifcovered themfelves by their (houts. 
Thus their friends were encouraged, and the refleftio* of 
the full moon upon their arms, made their numbers ap- 
peargreater to their enemies, on account of the length 
of the path. In the echoes of the night, too, the (bouts 
feemed to come from a much larger party. At laft they 
joined Aratus, and with an united effort beat oflf the ene- 
my, and took poft upon the wall. At break of day the 
citadel was their own, and the firft rays of the fun did ho- 
nor to their victory. At the fame time the reft of Ara- 
tus's forces arrived fromSicyon : The Corinthians readily 
opened their gates to them, and alfifted in taking the king's 
foldiers prifoners. 

When he thought his vidlory complete, he went dowy 
/rom the citadel to the theatre j an innumerable multi^ 
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tjudc crowding to fee him, and to hear the fpeech that he 
would make to the Corinthians. After he had difpofed 
the Achaeans on each fide of the avenues to the theatre, 
he came from behind the fcenes, and made his appearance 
in his armor. But he was fo much changed by labor 
and watching, that the joy and elevation which his fuccefs 
might have infpired, was weighed down by ihc extreme 
fatigue of his fpirits. On his appearance, the people im- 
iTiediatly began to exprefs their highfenfe of his fcrvices ; 
upon which, he took his fpear in his right hand, and lean* 
iug his body and one knee a little againft it, remained a 
long time in that pofture filent, to receive their plaudits 
and acclamations, their praifes of his virtue, and compli- 
ments on his good fortune. 

After their firft tranfports were over, and he perceived 
that he could be heard, he fummoned the ftrength he had 
left, and made a fpeech in the name of the Achaeans, liiit- 
able to the great event, perfuaded the Corinthians to join 
the league, and delivered to them the keys of their city, 
which they had not been maftcrs of fmce the times of 
Philip. As to the generals of Antigonus, he fet Arche- 
laus, who was his prifoner, free ; but he put Thtophraf- 
tus to death, becaufe he refufed to leave Corinth. Per- 
fkus, on the taking of the citadel, made his efcape to 
Cenchreae. Some time after, when he was amufing him- 
felf with difputations in philofophy, and fome perlbn ad- 
vanced tliis pofition, *' None but the wife man is fit to be 
** a general." *' It is true, " faid he, ** and thegodsknew 
** it, tliat this maxim of Zeno's once plealed me more 
** than all the reft ; but I have changed my opinion, 
** fince I was better taught by the young Sicyoi>ian.'* 
This circumftance concerning Perfseus we have from many 
hiflorians . 

Aratus immediately feized the Herceum^ or temple of 
Juno, and the harbor of Lechaeum, in which he took 
twentyfive of the king's fliips. He took alfo five hundred 
horfes, and four hundred Syrians, whom he fold. The 
Achaeans put a garrifon of four hundred men in the citadel 
of Corinth, which was flrengthened with fifty dogs and as 
many men to keep them. 

The Romans were great admirers of Philopoeraen, and 
called him the laft of the Greeks \ not allowing that there 
was any great man amongfl that people after him. But, . 
in my opiaion, this exploit of Aratus is the laft which. < 
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the Greeks have to boaft of. Indeed, whether we confidcr 
the boldnefs of the enterprife, or the good fortune which 
attended it, it equals the greateft upon record. The fame 
appears from its immediate confequences ; the Megaren- 
flans revolted from Antigonus, and joined Aratus ; the 
TroEzenians and Epidaurians, too, ranged themfelves on 
the fide of the Achaeans. 

In his firft expedition beyond the bounds of Pelopon- 
nefus, Aratus overran Attica^ and pafling into Salami?, 
ravaged that ifland ; fo that the Achaean forces thought 
thcmfelres efcaped as it were, out of prifon, and followed 
him wherever he pleafed. On this occafion he fet the 
Athenian prifoners free without ranfom, by which he 
fowed among ft them the firft feeds of defection from the 
Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy likewife into the 
Achaean league, by procuring him tlie direflion of the 
war both by fea and land. Such was his influence over 
the Achaeans, that, as the laws did not allow him to be 
general two years' together, they appointed him every 
other year ; and in a^ion, as well as rounfel, he had al- 
ways in efFedl the chief command. For they faw it was 
not wealth, or glory, or the friendfhip of kings, or the 
advantage of his own country, or any thing elfe, that he 
preferred to the promotion of the Achaean power. He 
thought that cities in their fingle capacity were weak, and 
that they could not provide for theirdefence without unit- 
ing and binding themfelves together for the common good. 
As the members of tliC body cannot be nourifhed, or live, 
but by their connexion with each other, and when fepa- 
rvtcd pine and decay ; fo cities jrerifli when they break off 
from the community to whicli tl.ey belonged ; and, on tl.o 
contrary, gather fhength and pov^er, by becoming parts 
offomc great body, and enjoying the fruits of the wildom 
of the whole.* 

* We fhall here give the reader an account of fomelaws, by which 
the Acharan ftates were govcn.ed. i . An extraordirary affcmbly was 
not to be lummoned vt the rc([iieft of foreign ambaffadors, unlels 
they iirft notified, in writing, to th>i Prtetvr and Dcmiurgi^ ihc fub- 
jeft of their embalfy. 2. No city, iubjeft to the league, was to fend 
any cmbairy to a forugn priiice or ftatc, without the coiifent and ap- 
probation of th2 general diet. 3. No member of theaflembly wasto 
accept of prefcnts from foreign princes, under any pretence what- 
foever. 4. No prince, ftate, or city, was to be admitted into the 
league, without the confent of the whole alliance, ^j. The general 
i^^■«mbly was ftot to fit above three days. 
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Obferving, therefore, that all the braveft people in hi« 
neighborhood lived according to their own laws, it gave 
him pain to fee the Argives in flavery, and he took mea- 
fures for deftroying their tyrant Ariftoinachus.* Befides, 
he was ambitious for reftoring Argos to its liberty, as a re- 
ward for the education it had afforded him, and to unite it 
to the Achaean league. Without much difficulty he found 
them hardy enough to undertake the commiflion, at the 
head of whom was ^^Efchylusand Charimenes the diviner ; 
but they had no fwords ; for they were forbidden to keep 
arms, and the tyrant had laid great- penalties on fuch as 
fhould be found to have any in- their pofleflion. To fup- 
ply this defeat, Aratus provided feveral daggers for them 
at Corinth, and having fowed them up in the pack faddles 
of hbrfes that were to carry fome ordinary wares, they were 
by that ft ratagem conveyed to Argos. f In the meantime 
Charimenes taking in another of his friends as a partner^ 
-/^fchylus and his aflTociates were fo much provoked, that 
theycaft him off, and determined to do the bufinefs by 
themfelves. But Charimenes perceiving their intention,irv 
refentment of the flight, informed the tyrant of their pur- 
pofe, when they were fet out to put it in execution. Upo^n 
which they fled with precipitation, and moft of them efcapcd 
to Corintn. 

It was not long, however, before Ariftomachus was de- 
fpatched by one of his own fervants ; but before any mea- 
lures could be taken to guard againft tyranny, Ariltippus 
took the reins, and proved a worfe tyrant than the former. 
Aratus, indeed, marched immediately to Argos with all 
the Achseansthat were able to bear arms, in order to fup- 
port the citizens, whom he doubted not to find ready to af- 
fert their liberty. > But they had been long accuftomed to. 
the yoke, and were willing to be flaves ; infomuch that not 
one of them joined him, and he returned with the inconve- 
nience of bringing a charge upon the Achaeans, that they 
had committed atts of hollility in time of full peace. For 
they were fummoned to anfwer tor tliis injuilice before the 
Mantineans. -. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial, and Ariftippus being 
the profecutor, got a fine of thirty mina laid upon the 

♦ This Ariftomachus mnft not be confounded with him who was 
thrown into the feaat Cenchrea:. Between them reigned Ariftippus. 
+ Polybius places this attempt for the relief of Argos under t2i& 
fecond Ariftomachus. Vid. Polyb, lib. iL 
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Achaeans. As that tyrant both hated and feared Anttis^ 
he meditated his death, and Antigonus entered into the 
fcheme. They had their emiflaries in almofl every quar- 
ter, watching their opportunity. But the fureft guard 
for a prince, or other chief is the fincere aife6tion of hi» 
people. For when the commons and the nobility, inftead 
of fearing their chief nwgiftrate, fear for him, he fees with 
many eyes, and hears with many ears. And here I can- 
not but leave a little the thread of ray ftory, to defcribe 
that manner of life which Ariftippus was under a neceffity 
of leading if he chofe to keep in his hands that defpotifm 
that ftate of an arbitrary fovereign, which is commonly 
ib much envied, and admired as the highefl pitch of hap> 
pinefs. 

This tyrant, who had Antigonus for his ally, who kept 
fo large a bodyguard, and had not left one of his enemies 
alive in the city, would not fufFer his guards to do duty in 
the palace, but only in the vedibule and porticos about it.. 
When fupper wasover,he fent away all his fervants, barred 
the door of the hall himfelf, and with his miilrefs crept 
though a trap door into a fmall chamber above. Upon 
that door he placed his bed, and Hept there as a perfon in 
his anxious ftate of mind may be fuppofed tofleep. The 
ladder by which he went up, his raiftrefs*s mother took 
away, and fecured in another room till morning when flie 
brought it again, and called up this wonderful prince, who 
crept like a reptile out of his hole. Whereas Aratus, who 
acquired a lafting command, not by force of arms, but by 
virtue, and in a way agreeable to the laws ; who made his- 
appearance without fear in a plain veft and cloak, and al- 
ways ftowed himfelf an enemy to tyrants, left an illuftrious 
,. pofterity among the Greeks, which flourifhes at this day. 
jBut of thofe who have feized caftles, who have maintained 
guards, who have fenced themfelves with arms, and gates, 
and barricadoes, how few can we reckon up that have not, 
like timorous hares, died a violent death ; and not one of 
them has left a family, or even a monument to prcferve 
his memory with honor. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and open, 
to pull down Ariltippus, and refcue Argos out of his 
hands, but he always mifcarried. Once he applied his 
Icaling ladders, and afcended the wall with a fmall party, 
in fpice of the extreme danger that threatened liim. He 
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even Aicceeded fo far as to kill the guards that came t» 
oppofe him ; but when day appeared, and the tyrant at- 
tacked Jiim on all fide:^., the people of Argos, as if he 
had not been fighting for their liberty, and they were 
only prefiding at the Ncmean games, fat very impartial 
fpedlators of the a^Slion, without making the lead motion 
to affift. Aratus defended himfelf with great courag^e, 
and though he had his thi^h run through with a fpear, 
maintained his poft all day a^ainft fuch fuperior numbers. 
Would his ftreng'ih have permitted him to continue the 
combat in the night too, he muft have carried his point ; 
• for the tyrant now thought of nothing but makmg his 
efcape, and liad already feni m oft of his treafure on board 
his fhips. However, as no one gave Aratus intelligence 
of this circumftaoce, as his waier failed, and his wound 
difqualified him from any further efforts, he called oflThit 
men and retired. 

He now defpaireH of fucceeding by way of furprife, 
and therefore openly entered the territories of Argos with 
his army, and committed great devaftations. He fought 
a pitched battle with Ariftippus near the river Chares^ 
and on that occafion he was cenfured for defer tin j the 
aflion, and letting the viflory flip out of his hands. I'or 
one part of his army had clearly the advantage, and was 
advancing faft in the purfuit, when he, without being 
overpowered where he a<5ted in perfon, merely out of fear 
and diffidence, retired in great diforder to his camp. His 
men, on their return from the purfuit, exprelfed their 
indignation at being ])revented from ere<5ling the trophy, 
after they had put the enemy to flight, and killed many 
more men than they had loft. Aratus, wounded with 
thefe reproaches, determined to rifle a fecond battle for. 
the trophy. Accordingly, after his men had rcfted one 
day, he arew them out the next. But finding that the 
enemy's numbers were increafed, asd thait their troops- 
were in much higher fpiritsthan before, he durft not ven- 
ture upon an a6lioB, but retreated, after having obtained 
a truce to carry off the dead. However, by his engaging 
manners, and his abilities in the adminiftration, he obvj. 
ated the confequenc.es of this error, and added the city 
of Cleonae to the Achaean lea^;ue. In Cleonae he cauled 
the Nemean games to be celebrated ; for he thought that 
•ity had the beft and moft ancient claim to thenu The 
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people of Argos likewife exhibited them ; and on this et^ 
cafion the freedom and feciirity which had been th^ priv- 
ilege of the champions, were firft violated. The Achsans 
confideredas enemies all that had repaired to the games at 
Argos, and having feizcd them as they paffed through 
their territories, fold them for flaves. So violent and im- 
placable was their general's hatred of tyrants. 

Not long after, Aratus had intelligence that Ariftippw 
had a detign upon Cleonae, but that he was afraid of him, 
becanfe he then refided at Corinth, which was very near 
Cleonae. In this cafe he affembled his forces by procla- 
mation, and having ordei-cd them to take provifions for 
feveral days, marched to Cenchreae. By this manceuvre 
he hoped to bring Ariftippus againft Cleonae, as^ fuppofing 
him at a diftance ; and it had its cffedt. The tyrant im- 
mediately iet out from Argos with his army. But it was 
no fooner dark, than Aratus returned from Cenchreae to 
Corinth, and having placed guards in all the roads, led 
on the Achaeans, who followed him in fuch good order, 
and with fo much celerity and pleaAire, that they not only 
made their march, but entered Cleonae that night, and put 
themfelves in order of battle ; nor did Arifiippus gain the 
leaft knowledge of this movement. 

Next morning at break of day the fates were opened, 
the trumpet founded, and Aratus advancing at full fpeed, 
and with all the alarm ot war, fell upon the enemy, and 
foon routed them. Then he went upon the purfuit, par- 
ticularly that way which he imagined Ariftippus might 
take; for the countiy had feveral outlets. The purfuit 
was continued as far as Mycenae, and the tyrant, as Dinias 
tells us, was overtaken and killed by a Cretan named Tra- 

§ifcus ; and of his army there were above fifteen hundred 
ain. Aratus, though he had gained this important vic- 
tory without the lofs.of one man, could not make himfelf 
mailer of Argos, nor deliver it from (lavery ; for Agias 
and young Ariflomachus entered it with the king of Mac- 
cdon's troops, and held it in fubjeftion. 

This aiftion filenced, in a great meafure, the calumny «f 
the enemy, and put a ftop to the infolent feoffs of thofe, 
who, to flatter the tyrants, had not icrupled to fay, that 
whenever the Achaean general prepared fot battle, his 
bowels loft their retentive faculty ; that when the trum- 
pet founded, his eyes grew dim, and his head giddy ; 
and that when he had given the word, he ufedto a(k his 
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lieutenants, and other officers, what farther need there 
could be of him, fince the die was caft, and whether he 
might not retire, and wait the event of the day at fome dif- 
tance. Thefe reports had prevailed fo much, that the phi- 
lofophers, in their inquiries in the (chools, whether the 
palpitation of the heart and change of color on the appear- 
ance of danger, were arguments of cowardice, or only of 
fome natural defeat, fome coldnefs in the conftitution f 
uTed always to quo4:e Aratus as an excellent general, who yet 
was always fubjec^t to thefe emotions on occafion ofa battle. 
After he had defiroyed Ariftippus, he fought means to 
depofe Lyfiades the Megalopolitan, who had alRimed the 
fupreme power in his native city. This man hadfomething 
generous in his nature, and was not infenlible to true hon- 
or. He had not, like mod other tyrants, committed this 
injufiice out ofa love of licentious pleafure, orfrom a mo- 
tive of avarice; but, incited, when very young, by a paflion 
for glory, and unadvifedly believing the falfe and vain ac- 
counts of the wondrous happinefs of arbitrary power,heliad 
made it his bufinefs to ufurp it. However, he foonfelt it a 
heavy burden j and being at once defirous to gain thehap- 
pinefs which Aratus enjoyed, and to deliver himfelf trom 
the fear of his intriguing fpirit, he formed the nobieft refo- 
lution that can be conceived, which was firfl to deliver him- 
felf from the hatred, the fears, and the guards that encom- 
pafled him, and then to beflow the greateil blefling on his 
country. In confeqnence hereof, he fent for Aratus, laid 
down the authority he had affumed, and joined the city to 
the Achaean league. The Achaeans, charmed with his no- 
ble fpirit, thou^Jit it not too great a compliment to c\ct\ _ 
him general. Ke was no fooner appointed, than he difcov- 
ered an ambition to raife his name above that of Aratus, 
and was by that means led to feveral unneceflTary attempts, 
particularly to declare war a^ainft the Lacedaemonians. 
Aratus endeavored to prevent it, but his oppofition was 
thought to proceed from envy. Lyfiades was chofen gen- 
eral a fecond time, though Aratus exerted all his intereft 
to get that appointment for another ; for, as we have 
already obferved, he had the command himfelf only 
every other year. Lyfiades was fortunate enough to gain 
that commiflion a third time, enjoying it alternately 
with Aratus. But at lafl avowing himfelf his enemy, 
aod often accufing him to the Achaeans in full comuciIj 
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that people caft him off. For he appeared with only a^ 
affumed charafter to contend againrf real and fincere vir- 
tue. M{op tells us, " That the cuckoo one day alked 
•< the little birds why they avoided her ? and they anfwcr- 
** ed. It was becaufe they feared (he would at laft prove 
** a hawk." In like manner it happened to Lyfiades. 
It was fufpcfted that, as he had been once a tyrant, his 
laying down his power was not quite a voluntary thing^. 
and that he would be glad to take the firft opportunity to 
refume it. 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war with the JEto- 
lians. The Achaans prefled Jiim to engage them on the- 
confines of Mcgara ; and Agis, king of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who attended with an army, joined his inftances to 
theirs ; but he would not confent. They reproached him 
with want of fpirit, with cowardice ; they tried what the 
weapons of ridicule could do j but he bore all their attacks 
with patience, and would not facrlficc the real good of the 
community to the fear of fceming difgrace. Upon this 
principle he fuffcred the <Stolians to pafs Mount Gerania, 
and to enter Peloponncfus without the leafl refifhmc*. — 
But when he found that in their march they had feizcd' 
Pellene, he was no longer the fame man. Without the 
leaft delay, without waiting till all his forces were affem* 
bled, he advanced with thofe he had at hand againd the 
enemy, who were much weakened by their late acquifitiony 
for it had oacailoned the utmoft diforder and mifnile.— 
They had no fooner entered the city, than the private men 
difperfed themfelves irv the houfes, and began to fcramblc 
and fight for the booty, while the generals and other offi- 
cers feized the wives and daughters of the inhabitants, 
and each put his helmet on the head of his prize, as a mark 
to whom (he belonged, and to prevent her coming into 
the hands of another. 

While they were thus employed, news was brought that 
Aratus was at hand, and ready to fall upon them. The 
condernation was fuch as might be expected amongft men 
in extreme diforder. Before they were all apprifed of 
their danger, thofe that were about the gates and in the 
fuburbs had (kirmj(hed a few moments with the AcliseaQS. 
and were put to flight. And the precipitation with which 
they fled, greatly di(lreired thofe who had alTembled to 
fupport them. During this confufion, one of the cap- 
•jyes, daughter t9 Epigethes, a perfon of great eminence 
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in Pellcne, wh« was remarkable for her beauty and mai 
jcftic mien, was feated in the temple of Diana, where the 
officer whofe prize fhe was had placed her, after having 
piit his helmet, which was adorned with three plumes of 
feathers, on her head. This lady, hearing the noife and 
tumult, ran out fuddenly to fee what was the caufe. As 
fhe ftood at the door of the temple, and looked down up- 
on the combatants, with the helmet ftill upon her head, 
ihe appeared to the citizens a figure more than human, 
and the enemy took her for a deity ; which (truck the lat- 
tcir with fuch terror and aftonifhraent, that they were no 
longer able to ufe their anus. 

The Pellcneans tell us, that the ftatue of the goddeft 
(lands commonly untouched, and that when the pricftefs 
moves it out of the temple, in order to carry it in pro- 
cedion, none daie look it in the face, but, on the contra- 
ry, they turn away their eyes with great care ; for it is 
not only a terrible and dangerous fight to mankind, but 
its look renders the trees barren, and blafts the fruits where 
it paffes. They add, that the priefiefs carried it out on 
this occafion, and always turning the face dire^ly towards 
the ^tolians", filled them with horror, and deprfved them 
of their fenfes. But Aratus, in his commentaries, makes 
JIG mention ef any fuch circumftance ; he only fays, that 
he put the -^tolians to flight, and entering the town with 
the fugitives, diflodged them by dint of fword, and killed " 
fcvcn hundred. This action was one of the moft celebrat- 
ed in hiltory : Timanthes the painter gave a very lively 
and excellent reprefentation of it. 

However, as many powerful ftates were combining 
againft. the Achaeans, Aratus haftened to make peace with 
the i^toliaiis, which he not only efFe6ted with the aflift- 
ance of Pantalcon, one of the mo(t powerful men amongft 
them, but likewife entered into an alliance oflenfive and 
defen(ive. He had a firong defire to reftore Athens to its 
liberty, and expofed himfelf to the feverefi cenfures of 
the Achaeans, by attempting to furprife the Piraeus, while 
there was a truce fubfifting between them and the Mace- 
donians. Aratus, indeed, m his Commentaries, denies the 
fa6l, and lays tl.e blame upon Erginus, with whom he 
took the citadel of Corinth. He fays, it was the peculiar 
' fcheme of Erginus, to attempt that port ; that, his lad- 
•d^r breaking, he mifcarried, and was purfued ,• and that 
.to fave himfelf, he often called upon Aratus, as ifpre- 
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iCTit ; by which artifice he deceived the enemy, land ^feap* 
ed. But this defence of his, wants probability to fupport 
it. It is not likely that Erginus, a private man, a Syrian,, 
would have formed a defign of fiich confequence, without 
haviigAratus at the head •f it, to fupply him with troops 
and lo point cut the opportunity for ihe attack. Nay^ 
Aratus proved the fame againfi liimfelf, by making not 
only two or three, but many more attempts upon the Pi- 
raeus. Like a perfon violently in love, his mifcarriajg;e did 
not prevail upon him to defifl ; for, as his hopes were dif- 
appointed only by tlie failure perhaps of a fingle circum- 
Itance, and he was always within a little of fucceeding, he 
ftill encouraged himfelf to go on. In one repulfe, as he 
fledoverthefieldsofThiralium, he broke his leg; and the 
cure could not be effefled, without fevcral incifions j fo 
that, for feme time after, when he was called to a6tion, he 
was carried into the field in a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius's accef- 
fion to the throne, Aratus was more intent than ever on 
delivering Athens from the yoke, and conceived an utter 
contempt for the Macedonians. He was, however, de* 
feated in a battle near Phylacia, by Bithys the new king's 
general ; and a ftrong report being Iprcad on one fide 
that he was taken piifoner, and on another, that he was 
dead, Diogenes, who commanded in the Piraeus, wrote a 
letter to Corinth, infilling •* That the Acli^ans (hould 
** evacuate the place, fince Aratus was no more." Ara* 
tus happened to be at Corinth when the letter arrived, 
and the meffengers finding that their bufinefs occafioned 
much laughter, and fatirical difcourfe, retired in great 
confufion. The king of Macedon himfelf, too, fent a fliip 
with orders " That Aratus fhould be brought to him in 
** chains." 

The Athenians exceeding themfelves in flattery to the 
Macedonians, wore chaplets of flowers, upon the fir ft re- 
port of Aratus*s death. Incenied at this tiearment, he 
immediately marched out againft them ; and proceeded 
as far as the Academy. But they implored him to fpare 
tlicm, and lie returned without doing them the leaft 
injury. This made the Athenians fenfible of his virtue ; 
and, as upon the death of Demetrius they ^^ere deter- 
mined to make an attempt for liberty, they called him in 
to their aflifiance. Thcu^^h he was not general of the 
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Achaeans that year, and was fo much indifpofed befides, 
by long ficknefs, as to be forced to keep his bed, yet he 
caufed hirafelf to be carried in a litter, to render them 
his beft fervices. Accordingly he prevailed upon Dio- 
genes, who commanded the garrilon, to give up the 
Firajus, Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium to the Athe- 
nians for the confideration of a hundred and fifty talents, 
twenty of which Aratus himfelf furnifhed. Upon this, 
the ^ginetae and Hcrmionians joined the Achaeans, and 
great part of Arcadia paid contributions to the league. 
The Macedonians now found employment enough for their 
arms nearer home, and the Achoeans numbering the -^ro- 
lians amongft their allies, found a great addition to their 
power. 

Aratus ftill proceeded upon his old principles, and in 
his uneafinefs to fee tyranny eftablilhed in a city fo near 
him as that of Argos, fent his agents to Ariftomachus, to 
reprefent " How advantageous a thing it would be for him 
*' to reftore that city to liberty, and join it to the Achaean 
■ *' league ; how noble to follow the example of Lyfiades, 
*' and command fo great a people with reputation and hon- 
** or, as the general of their choice, rather than one city 
*' as a tyrant, expofed to perpetual danger and hatred." 
^ Ariftomachus liftencd to their fuggeftions, and defired Ara- 
tus to fend him fifty talents to pay off h^s troops. The 
money was granted agreeably to his requefl: ; but Lyfiades, 
whofe commifiion as general was not expired, and who was 
4imbitious to have this negotiation pafs with the Achaeans 
for his work, took an opportunity, while the money was 
providing, to accufe Aratus to Ariftomachus, as a perfon 
that had an implacable averfion to tyrants, and to advife 
him rather to put the bufinefs into his hands. Ariftoma- 
chus believed thefe fuggeftions, and Lyfiades had the hon- 
or of introducing him to the league. But on this occafion 
efpecially, the Achaean council ftiowed their aftedtion and 
fidelity to Aratus : For, upon his fpeaking againft Arifto- 
machus, they rejected him with marks of rcfentment. Af- 
terwards, when Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the 
affair, they readily accepted the propofal, and palTed a de- 
cree, by which the Argives and Phliafians were admitted 
into the league. The year following, too, Ariftomachus 
was appointed general. 

Ariftomachus finding himfelf eftcemed by the Achaeans, 
•was defirous of carrying his arms into Laconia, for whick 

Vol. V, Hh 
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purpofe he fcnt for Aratus from Athens. Aratus made 
aiifwer, tl^at he utterly difapproved the expedition, not 
choofing that the Achaeans Ihould engage with Cleomenes,* 
^•hofe ^)irit and power kept growing in proportion to the 
dangers he had to encounter. Arlftomachus, however, 
was bent upon the enterprife, and Aratus yielding to his 
folicitations, returned to aflift him in the war. Cleomenea 
offered him battle at Palantium, but Aratus prevented him 
from accepting the challenge. Hereupon, Lyfiades ac- 
cufed Aratus to the Achaeans, and the >ear following de- 
clared himfelf his competitor for the command ; but Ara- 
tus had the majority of votes, and was for the twelfth 
time declared general. 

This year he was defeated by Cleomencs at Mount Ly- 
caeum ; and, in his flight, being forced to wander about 
in the night, he ^as fuppofed to be killed. This was the 
fecond time that a report of his death fpread over Greece. 
He faved himfelf, however ; aad having collected the Mat- 
tered remains of his forces, was not fatisfied with retiring 
unmolefted ; on the contrary, he availed himfelf in thcbeft 
manner of his opportunity ; and when none exp.e6led, or 
even thought of uich a manoeuvre, fell fuddenly upon the 
Mantineans, who were allies toCleomenes,took their city, 
fccured it with a garrifon, and declared all the Grangers 
he found there free of the city.^ In fhort, he acquired that 
for the Achaeans when beaten, which they could not eafily 
have gained when vi^orious. 

The Lacedvcmonians again entering the territories of 
Megalopolis, he marched to relieve that city. Cleomenes 
endeavored to bring him to an engagement, but he declin- 
ed it, though the Megalopoliians prefled him much to 
leave the njatter to the deciiion of the fword. For, be- 
fides that he was never very fit for difputes in the open 
field, he was now inferior in numbers ; and at a time of 
life when his fpirits began to fail, and his ambition was 
fubdued, he would have had to do with a young man of 
the moft adventurous courage. He thought, too, that, if 
Cleomencs, by his boldnels, fought to acquire glpry, it 
became /;/w, by his caution, to keep that which he had. 

* Some authors write, that Cleomenes, at the Inftigation of the 
^tolians, had built a fortrcis in the territory of the Megalopolitans, 
called Jthrneian; which the Acbasans confideied as an open rup- 
ture, and therefore declared, in a general affembly, that the Lacedx- 
moaians fliould be confidcred as enemies. 
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One day the light infantry (kirmifhed with the Spartans, 
and having driven them to their camp, entered it w'ith 
them, and began to plunder. Aratus even then would 
not lead on the main bpdy, but kept his men on the other 
fide of a deiile that laybetwe;;n, and would not fufferthem 
to pafs. Lyfiades, incenfed at this orjier, and reproach- 
ing him with cowardice, called upon the cavalry to fup- 
port the pariy which was in ', urfuit of the enemy, and not 
to betray the victory, nor to defert a man who was going 
to hazard all for his country. Many of the bed men in 
the army followed him to the charge, which was fo vigo- 
rous, that he put the right wing of the Lacedaemonians 
to fl'ght. But, in the ardor of his courage, and his 
ambition for honor, he went inconfiderately upon the 
purfuit, tiil he fell into an intricate way, obftructed with 
trees, and interfeCted with large ditches. Cleomenes at- 
tacked him in this ground, and flew him, after he had 
maintained the inyii glorious of all combats, the combat 
for his people, almolt at their own doors. The reft of 
the cavalry fled, and turning back upon the hiain body, 
put the infantry in diforder, fo that the rout became gen- 
eral. 

This lofs was principally afcribed to Aratus, for he was- 
thought to have abandoned Lyfiades to his fate. The 
Achaeans, therefore, retired in great anger, and obliged 
him to follow them fo ^Egium. There it was decreed in 
full council, that he Hiould be fupplicd with no more mon- 
ey, nor have any mercenaries maintained ; and that if he 
would go to war, he muft find refourccs for it himfelf. — 
Thus ignominioufly treated, he was inclined to give up 
the feal, and refign his command immediately ; but upon 
more mature confideratien, he thought it better to bear 
the affront with patience. Soon after this, he led the 
Achaeans to Orchomenus, where he gave battle to Megif- 
tonus, father in law to Cleomenes, killed three hundred 
of his men, and took him prifoner. 

It had been cuftomary with him to take the command 
every bther year ; but when his turn came, and he was 
called upon to refume it, he abfolutely refufed, and Ti- 
moxenus was appointed general. The reafon commonly 
given for liis rejeiling that c«mmiilion, was his refens- 
ment againft the people for the late difhonor they had 
done him ; but the real caufe was the bad pofture of the 
Achaean alfairs, Cleomenes no longer advanced by iit- 
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ienfiblc fteps ; he had no meafures now to keep with iht 
niagiftiates at home, nor any thing to fear from their op- 
poiition ; for he had put the Ephori to death, diflributed 
the lands in equal portions, and admitted many Grangers 
citizens of Sparta. After he had made himfelf abfoTutc 
inafter by thefe means at home, he marched into Achai4». 
and infifted upon being appointed general of the league. 
Aratus, therefore, is highly blamed, when affairs were 
in fuch a tempeftuous ftate, for giving up the helm to 
another pilot, when he ought rather to have taken it by 
force to fave the community from finkin^^. Or, if he 
thought the Achcan power beyond the poilibility of be- 
ing retrieved, he Ihould have yielded to Cleomenes, and 
not l^avc brought Peloponncfus into a flate of barbarifm 
a^uin with >L^cedonian garrifons, nor filled the citadel of 
Corinth with Illyrian and Gaulifh arms. For this wis 
making thofe men to whom he had fhown himfelf fupe- 
rior, both in his military and political capacity, and 
whom he vilified fo much in his Commentaries, maften 
of his cities, under the fofter, but falfe name -of allies. 
It may be (aid, perhaps, that Cleomenes wanted juftice, 
and was tyrannicvilly inclined ; let us grant it for a mo- 
ment J yet he was a defcendap.t of the Pleraclidae, and hia 
country was Sparta, the meaneft citizens of which (hould 
have been preferred as general of the league to the fir(t of 
the Macedonians, at leaft by lhof« who fet any value on 
the dignity of Greece. Beiides, Cleomenes afked for the 
command among the Achacans,* only to make their ci- 
ties happy in his fervices, in return for the honor of the 
title ; whereas Antigonus, though declared commander 
in chief both by fca and land, would not accept the com- 
miflion t*U he was paid with the citadel of Corinth ; in 
which he perfectly refembled i^fop's hunter ;t for he 
would not ride the Aclia^ans, though they offered their 
backs, and though by enibadies and decrees they courted 
him to do it, till he had fird bridled them by his garri- 

* Peilir.ps Aratus was apprehenfive that Cleomenes would en- 
deavor to make liimfelf abiolute amongft the Achaeaus, as he was aU 
ready in Lnccd;i?mon. There wasa poflibillty, howevQf, of his be- 
having with honor as general of tho Achxans ; whereas, fiom An- 
tigonus nothing could be expefled but chains. 

f Horace gives us this fable of itfop's ; but, before iEfop, thi 
poet Sterichorus is faid to have applied it to tbc Himcrians, wbM 
tliey were going to raife a guard for Fhalaris. 
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fcn, and by the hoftages which they were obliged to de- 
liver to him. 

It is. true, Aratus labors to juftlfy himfelf by the nc- 
ceflity of affairs. But Polybius aflures us, that, long be- 
• fore that neceflity cxifted, he had been afraid of the dar- 
■ ing fpirit of Cleomenes, and had not only treated with 
Antigonus in private, but drawn in the Megalopolitans to 
propofc it to tlie general alfembly of the Achaeans, that 
Antigonus fhould be invited to their affiflance. For, when- 
ever Cleomenes renewed his depredations, the Megalopol- 
itans were the firft that (uflfered by them. Phylarchus 
fives the fame account ; but we (liould not have afforded 
im much credit, if he had not been fupported by th« tef- 
timony of Polybius ; for fuch is his fondnefs for Cleome- 
nes, that he cannot fpeak of him but in an enthufiaftic 
manner ; and, as if he was pleading a caufe, rather than 
writing a hiftory, he perpetually diJparages the one, and; 
vindicates the other. 

The Achaeans having loft Mantinea, which Cleomenes ^ 
now took a fecond time, and being moreover, defeated in 
a great battle at Hecatomboeum, were ftruck with fuch. 
terror, that they immediately invited Cleomenes to Argos, 
with a promife of making him general.. But Aratus no^ 
fooner perceived that he was on his march, and had 
brought his army as far as Lerma, than his fears prevail- 
' ed, and he fcnt ambafladors to defire him to come to tlie 
Achaeans as friends and allies,, with three hundred men 
only. They were to add, that if he had any diftruft of the 
Achaeans, they would give him hoftages. Cieomenes told 
them, they did but infult and mock him with fuch a mef- 
fage, and returning immediately, wrote a letter to the 
Achaean council, full of complaints and'invcotives againft 
Aratus.. Aratus wrote another againft Cleomenes in the 
iamc ftyle; and they proceeded to fuch grofs abulc, as not 
to fpare even the chara^^ers of their >^ives and families. 

Upon this,. Cleomenes fent a herald to declare war 
againft the Achaeans ; and in the meaji time the city of 
Sicyon was near being betrayed to him. Difappointed of 
his expectation there, he turned agaiuft.Pellene, diflodged 
the Achxan garrifon, and fecured the town for himlclf.. 
A little after this, he took Pheneum and Penteleum ; and 
k was not long before the people of Argos adopted his. 
intcreft, and the Phliafians received his garrifon. So- 
tbat fcarce any thing remained firm to. the Achaeans «f^ 

i H.h a. 
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the dominions they had acquired ; Aratus fawr nothing birt 
confufion about him ; all Peloponnefus was in a tottering 
condition ; and the cities every where excited, by inno- 
vators, to revolt. Indeed, none were quiet or fatisfied 
with their prefent circumflances. Even amongft the Si- 
cyonians and Corinthians many were found to have acor- 
refpondence with Cleomenes, having been lougdifafFeded 
to the adminiflration and the public utility, becaufe they 
wanted to get the power into their own hands. Aratus 
wasinvefled with full authority to punifh the delinquents. 
The corrupt members of Sicyon he cut off ; but, by feek- 
ing for fuch in Corinth, in order to put them to death, he 
exafperated the people, already tick of the fame di/lem- 
per, and weary of the Achaean government.* On thi» 
occafion they aflembled in the temple of Apollo, and fenc 
for Aratus, being determined either to kill him, or take 
him prifoner, before they proceeded to an open revolt. 
He came leading his horfe, as if he had not the lead 
miftruft or fufpicion. When they faw him at the gate, a 
number of them rofe up, and loaded him with reproaches. 
But he, with a compoled countenance and mild addrefs 
bade them fit down again, and not be (landing in the way, 
and making fuch a diforderly noife, prevent other citi- 
zens who were at the door from entering. At the fame 
time that he faid this, he drew back flep by ftep, as if he 
Was leeking fomebody to take his horfe. Thus he got 
out of the crowd, and continued to talk, without the 
leafl appearance of confuHon, to fuch of the Corinthiani 
as lie met, and defired tJiem to go to the temple, till he 
infenfibly approached the citadel. He then mounted hi» 
horfe, and without /lopping any longer at the fort, than to 
give his orders to Cleopaier the governor to keep a ItriCt 
guard upon it, he rode off to Sicyon, followed by no 
more than thirty foldicrs, tor the reft had left him and 
difperfed. 

The Corinthians, foon apprifed of his flight, went in 
purlUit of him ; but failing in their defign, they feiit for 
Cleomenes, and put the city into his hands. He did 
not, however, think this advantage equal to His lofs in 
their fuffering Aratus to efcape. As foon as the inhab- 
itants of that diftriil on the coaft called Acfe had iur- 

* What wonder, when they faw Aratus unfaithful to his firft 
principles, and ^o'lng to bring them a|^iii under the Mac«doBiam 
yoke ? 
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rendered their towns, he (hut up the citadel with a wall of 
circumvallation, and a pallifadoed intrenchmciit.* 

In the mean time many of the Achaeans repaired to Ara- 
tus at Sicyon, and a general afT^mbly was held, in which 
he was chofen commander in qhief, with an unlimited 
commiflion. He now firft took a guard, and it was compof- 
cdof his fellow citizens. He had conducted the Achaean 
adminiftration three and thirty years ; he had been the 
iirll man in Greece, both in power and reputation ; but he 
now found himfelf abandoned, indigent, perfecuted with- 
out any thing but one plank to trull to in the ftorm that 
had (hipwrecked his country. For the -^tolians refufed 
him the afliftance which he requefted, and th« city of A- 
thens, though well inclined to ferve him, was prevented 
^by Euclides and Micien. 

Aratus had a houfe and valuable efFedls at Corinth. — 
Cleomenes would not touch any thing that belonged to 
him, but fent for his friends and agents, and charged 
them to take the utmofl: care of his affairs, as remember- 
ing that they muft give an account to Aratus. To Aratus 
himfelf he privately fent Tripylis, and afterwards his 
father in law Megiftonus, with great offers, and among 
the reft a penfion of twelve talents, which was double the 
yearly allowance he had from Ptolemy. For this, he de- 
sired to be appointed general of the Achseans, and to be 
joined with him in the care of the citadel of Corinth. 
Aratus anfwered, " That he did not now govern affairs, 
** but they governed him.'* As there appeared an infin- 
cerity in this anfwer, Cleomenes entered the territories of 
Sicyon, and committed great devaftations. He likewife 
blocked up the city for three months together ; all which 
time Aratus was debating with himfelf whether he ftiould 
furrender the citadel to Antigonus ; for he would not 
fend him fuccors on any other condition. 

Before he, could take his refolution, the Achaeans met 
in council at -<Egium, and called him to attend it.. Ai 
the town was inverted by Cleomenes, it was dangerous to 
pafs. The citizens entreated him not to go, and declared 
they would not fuffer liim to expofe himfelf to an enemy 
who was watching for nis prey. The matrons and their 
'^ children, too, hung upon him, and wept for him as for a 
common parent and prote6lor. He confoled them, how- 

* Av%r»v^ Ken wt(iiTitxi^t» 
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ever, asvvcU as he could, and rode down to the fta, tat* 
jng wiih him ten of his friends, and his fon, who was 
now approaching to manhood. Finding fome vefTelsat 
anchor, he went on" board, and arrived fafe at ^gium. 
There lie held an ailembly, in. which it was decreed that 
Anti-roniio fhould be called in, and the citadel fur rendered 
to hi in. Aratus fent his own fon amongft the other hof- 
taocs ; which the Corinthians fo much refeivred,. that they 
plundered his goods, and made a prefent of his houfeto 
Cleomenes. 

As Antigonus was now approaching with his army,, 
which confided of twenty thoufand foot, all Macedonians, 
and of fourteen hundred horfe, Aratus went with the Achse- 
an magi ft rates by fea,* and without being difcovered by 
the enemy, met him at Pegae ; thousjh he placed no great 
confidence in Antigonus, and diftrufted the Macedonians. 
For he knew that his great nefs had been ov/ingtothe 
mifchiefs he had done them, and that he had firft rifento 
the direction of affairs in confequence of his hatred to old 
Antigonus. Bur feeing an indifpenfable neceffity before 
him, fuch an occafion as thofe who feemcd to command 
are forced lo obey, lie faced the danger. When Antigo- 
mis was told that Aratus was come in y;erfon, he ^^ave the- 
reft a common welcome, but received him in the mofr 
honorable manner; and finding him upon trial to be a 
man of probity and prudence, took him into his moft inti- 
mate friendfhip. For Aratus was not only ferviceable to 
the king in great affairs, but in the hours of leifure his 
mod agreeable companion. Antigonus, therefore, though 
youn?;, perceiving in him fuch a temper, and fuch other 
qualities as fitted him for a prince's friendih p, preferred 
him not only to the reft of the Achxans, but even to the 
Macedonians that were about him, and continued to era- 
ploy him in every afiair of confequence. Thus the thing 
which the godsannounced by tlie entrails of one of the vic- 
tims, was acconipliftied. For it is faid, that when Aratus 
was facrificing not long before, there appeared in the liver 
two gall bladders enciolcd in the fame caul ; upon which, 
the diviner declared, that two enemies, who appeared the 
moft irreconcilable, would foon be imited in the ftri6teft 
friendfhip. Aratus then took little notice of the faying, 
for he never put much faith in victims, nor indeed ii> 

* The magiilrate». called Dcmiurgu See an account of themb**- 
lorc. 
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:predi<5llons from any thing elfe, but ufed to depend upon 
nis reafon. Some time after, however, when the war went 
en fuccefs fully, Antigonus made an entertainment at Co- 
rinth, at which, though there was a numerous company, 
he placed Aratus next above him. They had not fat long 
before Antigonus called for a cloak. J\t the iarne time he 
afked Aratus, " Whether he did not think it very cold ?" 
and he anfwered, ** It was extremely cold. " The king 
then defired him to fit nearer, and the fervants who brouglu 
the cloak, put it over the fhoulders of both. This putting 
Aratus in mind of the victim, he informed the king both 
of the fign and the prediction. But this happened long 
after the time that we are upon. 

While they were at Pega.^, they took oaths of mutual 
fidelity, and then marched againft the enemy. There 
were feveral actions under the walls of Corinth, in which 
Ckomenes had fortified himfelf ftron^ly, and the Corin- 
thians defended the place with great vigor. 

In the mean time, Ariftotle, a citizen of Argos, and 
friend of Aratus, fent an agent to hira privately, with 
an offer of bringing that city to declare for him if he wouid 
go thither in perfon with lome troops. Aratus having 
acquainted Antigonus with this fcheme, embarked fifteen 
hundred men, and failed immediately with them from the 
Ifthmus to Epidaurus. But the people of Argos, without 
■waiting for his arrival, had attacked the troops of Cled- 
menes, and (hut ti em up in the citadel. Cleomenes hav- 
ing notice of this, and fearing that the enemy, if they 
were in pofTeflion of Aro:os, might cut ofF his retreat to 
JLacedaemon, left his poft before the citadel of Corinth 
the fame night, and marched to the fuccor of his men. 
He reac^^ed it before Aratus, and gained fome advantage 
over the enemy ; but Aratus arriving foon after, and the 
king appearing with his army, Cleomenes retired to 
Mantinea. 

Upon this, all the cities joined the Achasans again, 
Antigonus made himfelf mailer of the citadel of Corinth ; 
and the Argjves having appointed Aratus their general, 
he perfuaded them to give Antigonus the eftates of the 
late tyrants and all the traitors. That p^ple put Ari- 
.ftomachus to the torture at Cenchreae,* ana afterwardg 

• Plutarch fccms here to have followed Phylarchus. Polybias 
i»\U us Uiat Ariliomachus d«ferved greatetr punifl^menu thai lift 
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browned him in the fea. Aratus was much cenfurcd •• 
this occafion, for permitting a man to fufFer unjuftly, 
who was not of a bad charatter, with whom he formerly 
had connexions, and who, at his perf'uafion, had abdi- 
cated the fupreme power, and brought Argos to unitt 
itfelfto the Achaean league. There were other charges 
againft Aratus, namely, that, at his inftigation, the 
Acliceans had given the city of Corinth to Antigonus, as 
if i» had been no more than an ordinary village ; that they 
had fuffered him to pillage Orchomenus, and place in it 
a Macedonian garrifon ; that they had made a decree that 
their community fhould m% fend a letter or an embaffy 
to any other king without the confent of Antigonus ; 
that they were forced to maintain and pay the Macedo- 
nians J and that they had' farrifices, libations, and games, 
in honor of Antigonus, the fellowcitizens of Aratus 
fc'ting the example, and receiving Antigonus into their 
city, on which occadon Aratus entertained him in hit 
hoiife. For all thefe things they blamed Aratus, not 
confidering that when he had once put the reins in tlic 
hands of that prince, he was necelTarify carried along 
with the t'dc of re^jal power ; no longer mafter of any 
thing but his tongue, and it was dangerous to ufe that 
with freedom. For he was vifibly concerned at many 
circumftanccs of the king's conduct, particularly with 
refpecl to the ftatues. Antigonus erefled anew thofe of 
the tyrantswhich Aratus had pulled do* n, and demolifhed 
thofe he had fet up in memory of the brave men that fur- 
prifed the citadel of Corinih.' That of Aratus only was 
fpared, notwithflanding his interceffion for the reft. Iq 
the affair of Mantinea,* too, the beliavior of the 
Achaeans was not fuitable to the Grecian humanity ; for 
having conquered it by means of Antigonus, they put the 
fuffered, not only forhisextremecruelty when tyrant of Argos, but 
alio for his abanaoning the Achacans in their diftrcls, and declaring 
for their enemies. ^ 

♦ Thv.' Mantincans had applied to the Achacans for a garrifon to 
defend t^cm againft the Lacedjemonians. In compliance with their 
requeft, the Acharans feiit them three hundred of their own citizen!, 
and two hu;^red mercenaries But the Mantincans fooa after 
f hanging theirminds, inthcmoft perfidious manner maffacred that 
gani'on. They deferved, therefore, all that they are here faid to. 
have fuffered ; but Polybius makes no mention of'^the principal in-*, 
habitants being put to death ; he only fays, tkeir i^oocU wer« p^mt?^ 
dtredj aad fomc •( the peopU fold for lUyni. 
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fi^incipal of the Inhabitants to the fword 5 fome of the 
reft they fold, or fent in fetters to Macedonia ; and they 
made (laves of the women and children. Of the mpnef 
thus raifed, they divided a third part amongft themfelvcs, 
and gave the reft to the Macedonians. But this had its 
excufe in the law of reprifals. For, however ftiocking it 
may appear for men to facrifice to their anger thofe of 
their own nation and kindred, yet in neceflity, as Simonides 
fays, it feems rather a proper alleviation^ than a hardihip, 
to give relief to a mind inflamed and aching with refent- 
ment. But as to what Aratus did afterwards with re/peft 
to Mantinea, it is impoffibJe to juftify him upon a plea 
cither of piopriety or ne<jefl[ity. For Antigonus having 
made a prefent of that city to the Argives, they refolvei 
to repeople it, and appointed Aratus to fee it done ; in 
virtue of which cominiffion, as well as that of general, he 
decreed tliat ii fhould no more be called Mantinea, but 
Antigonea, which name it ftill bears. Thus, by his mean* 
Mantinea, the amiable Mantinea^ as i!omer calls it, was no 
more j and in the place of it we have a city which took it» 
name from the man who ruined its inhabitants. 

Some time af^er this, Cleomenes being overthrown in 
A great battle near Sellalia,* quitted Sparta, and failed 
to Egypt. As for Antigonus, after the kindcft and moft 
honorable behavior to Aratus, he returned to Mace- 
donia. In his (icknefs there, which happened foon after 
his arrival, he fent Philip, then very youn<;, but already 
declared his fucceffor, into Peloponnefus ; having firft 
inftrudled him above all things to give attention to Aratus, 
and through him to treat with the cities, and make him- 
felf known to the Achaeans. Aratus received him with 

• Cleomenes had intrenched himfelf fo ftrongly near Scllafia, in a 
narrow pafj* bet\teen the mountains Eva and Olympus, that Antigo- 
nus did not think proper to attack him there. It is not eafy to com- 
prehend what could induccCIeonienes to comeout of thdeiptrench- 
ments, and rifk a pitched battle. His troops worcnot fo numerous 
as the enemy's by one third ; and he was iupplied with all lottsof 
provifions from Sparta : What then could make bim hazard a battle, 
Ac event of which was to decide the fate of Laccdacmon ? Pol) bius, 
indeed, feems to infinuate the canle of this procwdirg ; for he tells 
us, that Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who had promiled to affift him in 
thtii war,aoquaintcd him that he v/as not in a condition to make good 
his engagements. And as Cleomenes did notchoofe to try the other 
alternative, that of luing to Antigonus for a peace, he hiked all upon 
the event of that day. 
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great honor, and managed him fo well, that he returned 
to Macedonia full of fentiments of refpe^l for his friend, 
and in the moft favorable difpofition for the interefls of 
Greece. 

After tlie death of Antigonus, the iEtolians defpifed the 
inactivity of the Achaeans ; for, accuflomed to the pro- 
tection of foreign arms, and fheltering themfelves under 
the Macedonianpower, they funk into a ftate of idlenefs 
and diforder. This gave the -<Etolians room to attempt a 
footing in Peloponnefus. By the way they made fome 
booty in the country about Patrae and Dyme, and then pro- 
ceeded to Meflfene, and laid wafte its territories. Aratus 
was incenfed at this infolence, but he perceived that Ti- 
moxenus, who was then general, took flow and dilatory 
meafures, becaufe his year was almoft expired. There- 
fore, as he was to fucceed to the coniraand, he anticipated 
his commiflion by five days, for the fake of aflifting the 
Meflenians. He aflembled the Achaeans, but they had 
now neither exercife nor courage to enable them to main* 
tain the combat, andconfequently he was beaten in a battle 
which he fought at Caphyae. Being accufed of having 
ventured too much on thisoccafion,* he became afterwards 
fo cold, and fo far abandoned his hopes for the public, as 
to neglect the opportunities v.hich the iEtolians gave him, 
and fuffered them to roam about Peloponnefus, in a baccha- 
nalian manner, committing all the exceifes that infclenct 
^ould fuggeft. 

♦Aratus was accufed in the afTembly, firft, of having taken tht 
command upon him before his time. In the next place, he wITs blamed 
ffit having difmiTcd the Achaean troops, while the ^tolians were 
flill in heart of Peloponnefus. The third article againft him was, 
his venturing a battle with fo few tioops, when heinighthare made, 
with great eale, a fafc retreat to the neighboring towns, and the!« 
reinforced his army. The lad and hcavieft charge againft himwas, 
that after he had rcfolved to give the enemy battle, he did not, in the 
whole a£>ion, take one {\.cp that became a general of any experience. 
jFor he fent cavalry and lightarmed foot to attack, the enemy's 
rear, after their front had gained the advantage ; whereas he ought 
to have cnc( untcred the front at firil with the advantage of having 
them on the declivity ; in which cafe his heavyarmcd infantry would 
have dor.e liim great fcrvicc. However, he endeavored to prove that 
the lofs of the battle was not his fault ; adding, that if he had been 
wantin^^ in rny of the duties of an able general, he allied pardon ; and 
iioped, that, in regard of his paft Icrvices, they would not cenfure him 
with rigor. This fubmifTion of his changed the minds ofthewholt 
-aircnribly, and the people began to vent their rage upon his acculers. 
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'iThe Achaeans were now obliged to ftretch out thtit 
'hands again towards Macedonia, and brought Philip to 
interfere in the affairs of Greece. They knew the regard 
*lie had for Aratus, and the confidence he placed in him, 
-lind hoped on that account to find him tractable and eafy 
in all thpir affairs. But the king now fir ft began to liften 
to Apelles, Megalacus, and other courtiers, who endeav^ 
tored to darken the character of Aratus, and prevailed 
upon him to fupport the contrary party, by which means 
Eperatus was^le6led general of the Achaeans. Eperatus, 
however, foon fell into the greateft contemptamongft them> 
and as Aratus would n6t give any attention to their con- 
cerns, nothing went well. Philip finding that he had com- 
mitted acapital error, turned again to Aratus, and gave 
himfelf up entirely to his direttion. As his affairs now 
profpered, and his powtr and reputation grew under th^ 
culture of Aratus^ he depended entirely on him for the 
farther increafe of both. Indeed, it was evident to all the 
world that Aratus had excellent talents, not only for guid- 
ing a commonwealth, but a kingdom too. For there ap- 
peared a tin6ture of his principles and manners in all this 
- conduct of this young prince. Thtis the moderation with 
which he treated the Spartans,* after they had offended 
him, his engaging behavior to the Cretans, by which he 
gained the whole ifland in afew days, and the glorious fuc- 
■cefsof his expedition againft the -^tolians, gained Philip 
the honor of knowing how to follow good counfel, and 
Aratus that of being able to give it. 

On this account the courtiers envied him'ftill more f 
and as they found that their private engines of calumny 
availed nothing, they began to try open battery, reviling 
and infulting himat table with the utmoft effrontery and 
loweft abule. Nay, once they threw ftonesat him, as 
he was retiringirom fupper to his tent. Philip, incenfed 

* The Spartiins had killed one of their epkori^ and fome others 6T 
their citizens who were in the intereft of Philip ; and fome of h7g 
fcounfellors adviied him to revenge the affront with rigor. But he 
faid, that, as the Spa tans now belonged to the Achaean league, the^ 
were accountable to it ; and that it ill became him to treat them witli 
Severity, who were his allies, when his predeccffor had exteflddl 
liis clemency to them, though enemies. 

Vol.. V. 1 1 
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at fuch outrage, fined them twenty talents, and, upom 
their proceeding to diflurb and embroil his atiairs, put 
them to death. 

But afterwards he was carried fo high by the flow of 
profperity, as to difcover many difoiderly paflions. The 
native badnefs of his difpoftt ion broke though the veil he 
had put over it, and by degrees his real chaiatter appear- 
ed. In the firft place he greatly injured young Aratusby 
corrupting his wife ; and the commerce was a long time 
fccret, becaufe he lived under his roof, were he had been 
received under the fantlion of hofpitality. In the next 
place, he difcovered a (trong averfion to commonwealths, 
and to the cities that were under that form of government. 
It was eafy to be feen, too, that he wanted to (hake off 
Aratus. The firft fuipicion of his intentions arofe from 
his behavior with refpeit to the Meflenians. There were 
two fa6lions amongft them which had raifed a fedition in 
the city. Aratus went to reconcile them ; but Philip get- 
ting to the place a day before him, added flings to their 
mutual rcfentments. X)n the one hand, he called the ma- 
gillrates privately, and afked them whether they had not 
laws to reftrain the rabble ? and on the'other he afked the 
demagogues whether they had not hands to defend them 
againlt tyrants ? The magiftrates, thus encouraged, at- 
tacked the chiefs of the people, and they in their turn came 
with fuperior numbers, and killed the magiftrates, with near 
two hundred more of their party. 

Aficr Philip had engaged in thefe deteflable practices, 
which exafpe rated the Meflenians (till more againft each 
other, Aratus, when he arrived, made no fecret of his re- 
fentment, nor did he reftrain his fon in the levere and dif- 
paraging things he faid to Philip. The young man had 
once a particular attachment to Philip, which in thofe days 
they diftinguifhcd by the name of love ; btot, on this occa- 
sion, he fcrupied not to tell him, *' That after fuch a bafc 
•' action, inftead of appearing agreeable, he was the moft 
** deformed of human kind." 

Philip made no anfwer, though anger evidently was 
working in his bofom, and lie often muttered to himfelf 
ivhile the other was freaking. However, he pretended 
to bear it with great calmnefs, and alFedling to appear 
the man of fubdued temper and refined manners, gave 
the elder Aratus his hand, and took him from the theatre 
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f the caftlc of Ithome,* under pretence of facrificing to- 
Jupiter and vifiting the place. This fort, which is as 
ftrong as the citadel of Corinth, were it garrifoned, would 
greatly annoy the neighboring country, and be almoft 
impregnable. After Philip had offered his fucrificc there, 
and the diviner came to (how IVim the entrails of the ox, 
he took them in both hands, and (howed them to Aratus 
and Demetrius of Phariie, fometimes turning them to one, 
and fometimes to the other, and afking them, ** What 
** they faw in the entrails of the victim ; whether they 
** warned him to keep this citadel, or to reftore it to the 
*• MeJfenians ?'* Demetrius fmiled and faid, "If you 
** have the foul of a diviner, you will reftore it ; but, 
**if that of a king, you will hold the bull by both his 
•* horns.'* By which he hinted that he muft have Peld- 
ponnefus entirely in fubje^tion, if he added Ithome to the 
citadel of Corinth. Aratus was a long time filent, but 
upon Philip's prefling him to declare his opinion, he faid, 
**• There are many mountcuns of great flrength in Crete, ■ 
** many caftles in Boeotia and Phocis in lofty fituations, 
**■ and many impregnable places in Acarnania, both on the 
** coaft and within land. You have feized none of thefe, 
** and yet they all pay you a voluntary obedience. .Rob- 
*' bers, indeed, take to rocks and precipices for fecurity ; 
** but for a king there is no fuch fortrefs as honor and 
** humanity. 'I hefe are the things that have opened to 
** you the Cretan fea, thefe have unbarred the gates of 
** Peloponnefus. In (hort, by thefe it is that, at fo early 
** a period in life, you are become general of the one, 
** and fovereign of the other." WhiUl he was yet fpeak- 
ing, Philip returned the entrails to the diviner, and tak- 
ing Aratus by the hand, drew liim along, and faid, 
"Come on then, let us go as we came j" intimating that 
he had overruled him, and deprived him of fuch an acqui- 
iition as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratus began to withdraw from court, 
aod by degrees to give up all correfpondence with Philip. 
He refufed alfo to accompany him in his expedition into 
Epirus, though applied to for that purpofe ; choofing to 
ftay at home, left ne fhould (hare in the difrcpute of his 

♦ In the printed text it is Ithomata^ which agrees with the name 
this fort has in Polybius ; but one of the manufcripts gives lis- • 
lih&mCf which is. the name Strabo givM it. 
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•ftions. But, after Philip had loft his fleet with great difi. 
grace in the Roman war, and nothing fucceeded to hia 
wifh, he returned to Peloponnefus, and tried once more 
what art could do to impofe upon the MeiTenians. When 
he found that his dedgns wcredifcovored, he had recourfc 
to open hoftilities, and ravaged their country. Aratus then 
faw all his meannefs, and broke with him entirely. By 
this time, too, he perceived that he had diftionored his 
ion's bed ; but though the injury lay heavy on him, he 
concealed it from his fon, becaufe he could only inform 
him that he was abu/ed without being able to help him to 
the means of revenge. There feemed to be a great and 
unnatural change in Philip, who, of a. mild and fober young 
prince, became a libidinous and cruel tyrant; but in fa«S 
it was not a change of difpofition, it was only difcovering, 
in a time of full fecurity, the vices which his fears had long 
concealed. That his regard for Aratus bad originally a.. 
great mixture of feap and reverence^ appeared even in the 
method he took to deftroy him. For though he was very 
defirousof efFefting that cruel purpofe, becaufe he neither 
looked upon himfelf as an abfblute prince, or a king^ or 
«ven a freeman, while Aratus lived, yet he would not at- 
tempt any thing againft him in the way of open force, but 
defired Phaurion, one of his frieads and generals, to take 
him off in a private manner, in his abfence. At the. fajuc 
time he recommended poifon. That officer accordingly 
having formed an acquaintance with him, gave him a 
dofe, not of a ftiarp or violent kind, but fuch.a one as 
caufes lingering heats and a flight cough, and gradually 
brings the body to decay. Aratus was not ignorant of the 
caufe of his diforder, but knowing that it availed nothing 
to difcover it to the world, he bore it quietly and in 
iilence, as if it had been an ordinary diftemper. Indeed, 
when one of his friends came to vifit him-in his chamber, 
and exprelTed his furprife at feeing him fpit blood, he 
iaid, ** Such, Cephaloii, are the fruits of royal friend- 
** fhip." 

Thus died Aratus at Mghim, after he had been feven, 
teen times general of the Achasans. That people were 
defirous of having him buried there, and would have 
thought it an honor to give him a magnificent funeral, 
and a monument worthy of his life and chara6ler. But 
the Sicyonians confidered it as a misfortune to have him 
int^red aify where but amojigft them, and therefor* jcfi.. 
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fufded the Achaeans to leave the difpofal of the body en- 
tirely to them. As there was an ancient law that had been 
obferved with religions care, againft burying any perfoa 
within their walls, and they were afraid to tranfgrefs it on 
this occafion, theyfent to inquire of the priefteis of ApoU 
lo at Delphi, and fhe returned this anfwer : 

Seek you what funeral honors you (hall pay • 

To your departed prince, the fmall reward » 

For liberty rcftor'd, and glory won ? 

Bid Sicyoii, fearlefs, rear the facred tomb. 

For the vile tongue that dares with impious breath 1 

Offend Aratus, blafts th; face of Nature, 

Pours horror on the earth, and lieas and (kies. 

This oracle gave great joy to all the Achaeans, particu- 
Jarly the people of Sicyon. They changed the day of 
mourning into a feftival, and adorning themfelves with 
garlands and white robes, brought the corpfe with fongs 
and dances from .^gium to Sicyon. There they fele^ed 
the moft confpicuous ground, and interred him as the 
founder and deliverer of their city. The place is ftill 
•aMed Arat'ium ; and there they offer two yearly facrifices ; 
the one on the fifth of the month Dnefius (the Athenians 
call it Anthefterion*) which was the day he delivered the 
city from the yoke of lyrants, and on which account they 
call the feftival Soteria ; the other on his birth day. The 
firfl facrificc was offered by the prieft of Jupiter the Pre- 
y>r«i;(f r, and the fecond by the fon of Aratus, who, on 
that occafion, wore a girdle,t not entirely white, but 
half purple. The mufic was fimg to the harp by tlie choir 
that belonged to the theatre. Ihe proceflion was led up 
by the malter of the Gymnajium^ at the head of the boys 
and youn^j men. ; the fenate followed, crowned with flow- 
ers, and fuchofthe other citizens as chole to attend. — 
Some fmall marks of the ceremonies obferved on thofc 
days.flill remain, but the greatefl part is worn out by tim» 
and other circumflances. 

Such was the life and chara^Sler that hiflory^ has given 
\\^ ot the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, Pnilip, 
who was naturally wicked and delighted to add infolence 
to cruelty, gave him potions, not or the deadly kind, but 

♦ February. 

+ EVfo^ior fignifies alfo zJilUt» . . 
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fuch as deprived him of his reafoa ; infomuch that hetoofc- 
Vp inclinations that were (hocking and monftrous, and de* 
&^ted in things that-not only difhonored, but deftroyed 
him. Death, therefore, which took him in the flower of 
his age, was confidered, not as a misfortune, but a deliv- 
erance. The vengeance, however, of Jupiter, the pat- 
ron of hofpitality and friendAip, vifited- Philip for his 
breach of both, a^nd purfued him through life. For he 
was beaten by the Romans, and forced to. yie^d himfelf to 
their difcretion. In confequence of which, he was.ftripped. 
of all the provinces he had conquered, gave up all his (hips, 
except Qve, obliged himfelf to pay a thou(and talents, and 1 
deliver his (on as a hodage. He even held Macedonia^, 
amd its dependencies only at the mercy of the conquerors. 
Amidft all thefe misfortunes, he was poflTelTed only of one 
Welling, a fon of fuperior virtue, and him-he put to death*, 
in his envy and jes^loufy of the honors ,the Romans paid 
hjm. He left his crown to his other fon Perfeus, who wa* 
believed not to be his, but a fuppofititious child, born of a 
iempft. efs named Gnathsenium. It was over him that Pau#. 
lus i^milius triumphed, and in him ended the royal race 
^f Antigonus .; whereas the po(lerity of Aratus remained . 
^ ou^: days, and (till continues m Sicyon and Pellenc^ 

GALEA. 

IpHICRATES, the Athenian general, thought that a 
ibldier of fortune (hould have an attachment both t« . 
money and pleafure, that his paffions might put him upon 
fighting with more boldnefs for a fupply. But moft others 
are of opinion, that the. main body of an army, like tlie - 
healthy natural body, (hould have no motion of its own, 
but be entirely guided by tlie head. Hence Paulus ^mi- 
lius, when he found his army in Macedonia talkative, bufy, 
and ready to direct their general, is faid to have given or- 
ders, " That each (hould keep his hand fit for action, and 
^* his fword fliarp, and leave, the reft to him.'* And Plato. 
perceiving that the beft general cannot undertake any 
thing with (uccefs, unlefs his troops are fober, and per- 
i"e61;ly united to fupport him, concluded, that to know hovr 
\o obey, required as generous a difpofition, and as rational 
«r\ education, as to know how tQ (jomj^and \ fey: thefe advi^a^ 



lilies would corretl the violence and impctuofity of the 
jg^Tdier with the mildnefs and humanity of thephilofophcF, 
Amongft other fatal examples, what happened amp ngfttlii 
Romaos after the death of Nero, is fufficient to (how,, that 
nothing is more dreadful than an undifciplined army attu- 
ated only by the impulfe of their own. ferocity* Demadet 
feeing the wild and violent motions, of the Macedonian ar% 
my after the death of Alexander > compared it to the Cy,. 
clops,* after hi» eye was put out. But the Rortian empire 
more refembled the extravagant paflions and ravings of 
the Titans, which the poets telj us of, when it was torn ia 
pieces by rebellion, and tur^ed^ts arms againftitfelf ; n«t 
K) much through the ambition of the emperors, as the ava^ 
rice and licentioufnefs of the foldiers, who drove, out onf 
emperor by another, f 

Dionyfius the. Sicilian, fpeaking of Alexander of Pherae^ 
-who. reigned in Theflaly only ten months, and then wai 
flain, called him, in derifion of the fudden change, a the*, 
atrical tyrant/ But the palace of the Caefars received 
four emperors in a lefs fp^ce of time, one. entering, and" 
smother making his exit, as if they had only be^n acting a, 
part upon a ftage. The Romans, indeed,. had one con- 
folation amidft their misfortunes, that they needed no oihr 
cr revenge upon the authors of i hem, than to fee thengi- 
deftroy each other ; and with the greateft juftic^j of all fell, 
the firlt, who corrupted the army, and taught them to ex.-. 
pe(5t fo much upon the change of emperor ; thys difhon^ 
oring a glctrious action by mercenary confiderationa, and 
turning the revolt from Nero into trealbn. For Nymphi:^ 
dius Sabinus, who, as we.obferved before,! was joined iu 
commiflion with TigelJinus, as captain of the prae.toriati 
cohorts, after Nero's affairs were in a defperate ftate, and 
it was plain that he intended to retire into Egypt, per- 
fuaded the army, as if Nero had already abdicated, to de- 
clare Galba emperor, promifing every (oldier of the prae,. 
torian cohorts, feven thoufand five hundred drachmas, 
and the troops that were quartered in the provinces twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas a man ; a fum which it wa^ 
impoffible to collect without doing infi^nitely more mifchieif 
%o the empire than Nero had done in his whole reign. 

♦ Polyphemus, 

\ In the original it is, as one nail is driven 9ut hy anotkf^ - 

1^1% the life oi N^ro^ which is Ip^ 
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Tliis proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and fooh after^* 
deftroyed Galba himfelf. They deferted Nero in hopes 
of receiving the money, and defpatched Galba becaiife they 
did not receive it. Afterwards they fought for another 
who might pay them that fum, but they ruined themfclvci 
by their rebellions and treafons, without gaining what they 
had been made to expe(5l. To give a complete and exact 
account of the affairs of thofe times, belongs to the pro- 
fefled hiilorian. It is, however, in my province to lay 
before the reader the raoft remarkable circumdances in 
the lives of the Cccfars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius Galba was 
the richeft private man that ever rofe to the imperial dig- 
nity. But though his extraction was of the nobleft, from 
the family of the Servii, yet he thought it a greater hon- 
or to be related to Quintus Catuhis Capitolinus, who . 
was the firft man in his time for virtue and reputation, 
though he voluntarily left to others the preeminence in 
power. He was alfo related to Livia the wife of Auguftus, 
and it w as by her intercft that he was raifed from the 
office he had in the palace to tlic dignity of conful. It 
is faid th.it he acquitted him of his commiffion in Germany 
with honor ; and that he gained more reputation than 
moft commaiiders, during his procop.iulate in Africa. But 
his finiple parfimonious \\ay of living pafTed for avarice in 
an emperor ; ana ihe pride iie took in economy and ftridt 
temperance was cut of characrer. 

He was fent governor into Spain by Nero, before that 
emperor hid learned to fear fuch of the citizens as had 
great authority in Rome. Befides, the mildnefsof his tem- 
j)cr, and his advanced time of life, promifed a cautious 
and prudent conduct. The emperor's receivers,* a moft 
abandoned fet of men, hatafied the provinces in the 
moft cruel manner. Galba could not affift them againft 
their perfecutois, but his concern for their misfortunes, 
whicli appeared not Ids than it he had been a fuffcrer 
himfelf, alforded them fonie confolalion, even while they 
were condemned and fold for flaves. Many fongs were 
made upon iNcro, and fiing every where ; and as Galba 
did not endeavor to fupprefs them, or join the receivers 
of the revenues in their refentment, that was a circum- 

* "ETrnpoTTci, hrncnratores ; they had full powers to colleft th« 
revenue*, and IcrupleJ no ads of oppreilion.ia the courfc of thsii 
proceedings , 
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Jfance which endeared him ftill more to the natives. Foi; 
hy this time he had contracted a friendfhip with them, 
Ijaving long been their governor. He had borne that 
commiflion eight years, when Junius Vindex, who com^ 
manded in Gaul,, revolted againft Nero. It is faid, that» 
before this rebellion broke oat, Galbahad intimations of 
it in letters from- Vindex ; but he neither countenanced 
nor difcovered it, as the governors of other provinces did, 
who fent the letters they had received to Nero, and by 
that means ruined the proje6l, as far as was in their pow- 
er. Yet thole fame governors afterwards joining in the 
confpiracy againft their prince, (bowed that they could- 
betray not only Vindex, but themfelvcs. 

But after Vindex had openly commenced hoftilities, he 
wrote to Galba, defiring him " To accept the imperial 
" dignity, and give a head to the ftrong Gallic body which 
** fo much wanted qne ; which had no lefs than a hun- 
** dred thoufand men in arms, and was able to raife a 
** much greater number.'* 

Galba- then called a council of his friends^ Some of 
them advifed him to wait and fee what motions there 
might be in Rome, or inclinations for a change. But 
Titus Vinius, captain of one of the praetorian cohorts, 
flSLid^ '^-Wbat room is there, Galba, for deliberation f 
*' To inquire whether we (hall continue faithful to Nero, 
** 13 to have revolted already. There is no medium. We 
'' muft either accept the friendftiip of Vindex, as if Nero 
** was our declared enemy, or accufe and fight Vindex, 
** becaufe he defires that the Romans fliould have Galba 
•* for their emperor^ rather than Nero for their tyrant.*^ 
Upon this, Galba, by an edi6t, fixed aday for enfran- 
chifing all who fhould prefent themfelves. The report of 
this fopn drew together a multitude of people wlio were 
defirous of a change, and he had no fooner mounted th^ 
tribunal, than, with one voice they declared him emperor. 
He did not immediately accept the title, but accufed Nero 
of great crimes, and lamented the fate of many Romans 
of great diftin6tion, whom he had barbaroufly ilain : Af*. 
ter which he declared, ** That he would ferve his country 
<* with his beft abilities, not as Caifar or emperor, but a^ 
«* lieutenant to the fenate and people of Rome."* 

* Dio Caflius informs us, that this declaration was v^dt nine 
QIOQths jui4 thirteen days before Galba's. death, and confeq^uentl^ 9ik 
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That it was a juft and rational fchcme which Vindcx 
adopted in calling Galba to the empire, there needs no 
better proof than Nero himfelf. For though he pretend- 
ed to look upon the commotions in Gaul as nothing, yet 
when he received the news of Galba*s revolt, which he 
happened to do jull after he had bathed, and was fat dowa 
to fupper, in his madnefs he overturned the table. How- 
ever, when the fenate had declared Galba an enemy to his, 
country, he affeded to defpife the danger, and, attempt- 
ing to be merry upon it, faid to his friends, ** I have long 
** wanted a pretence to raife money, and this will furnift . 
** me with ru excellent otie. The Gauls, when I have 
*' conquered them, will be a fine booty, and, in the mean 
** time, I will feize the eftate of Galba, fince he is a de- 
*' dared enemy, and difpofe of it as 1 think fit." Accord- 
ingly he gave directions that Galba's eftatefhould be fold; 
which Galba no fooner heard of, than he expofed to fale • 
all that belonged to Nero in Spain, and more readily found 
purchafers. 

The revolt from Nero foon became general ; and the 
governors of provinces declared for Galba : Only Ciodius 
Maccr in Africa, and Virginius Rufus in Geraiany, ftood 
out, and acted for themfelves, but upon different motives. 
Ciodius being confcious to himfelf of much rapine, arni 
many murders, to which his avarice and cruelty had 
prompted him,^ was in a ftu6luating (late, and could not 
fake his refolution cither to aflume or rejedt the imperial 
title. And Virginius, who commanded fome of the beft 
Jegions in the empire, and had been often prelfed by them 
to take tlie title of emperor, declared, ** That he would 
" neither take it himfelf, nor fufter it to be given to any 
** other but the perfon whom the fenate fhould name." 

Galba was not a little alarmed at this at firft. But af- 
ter the forces of Virginius and Vindex had overpowered 
them, lik« charioteers no longer able to guide the reins, 
and forced them to fight, Vindex loft twenty thoufand 
Gauls in the battle, and then defpatched himfelf. A re- 
port was then current, that the victorious army,'in con- 
iequence of fo great an advantage, would infift that Vir- 
ginius fliould accept the imperial dignity, and that, if he . 
refufcd it, they would turn again to Nero. This put 

the third of April ; for he was affafTinated on the fifteenth of Jan^. 
U^ry, in ihf following year^ 



'Oalba in a great confteration, and he wrote letters to 
Virginius, exhorting him to a<5l in concert with him, for 
IMrelerving the empire and liberty of the Romans. After 
which, he retired with his friends to Colonia, a city in 
Spain, and there fpent fome time, rather in repenting of 
what he had done, and wifhing for the life of eafe and lei- 
furc, to which he had fo long been acciiftomed, than taking 
any of the neceflary fteps for his promotion. 

it was now the beginning of fummer, when, one even- 
ing, a little before night, one of Galba's freedmen, a native 
of Sicily, arrived in feven days from Rome. Being told that 
Galba was retired to rett, he ran up to his chamber, and 
having opened it, in fpite of the refiftance of the cham- 
berlains, informed him, ** That as Nero did not appear, 
•* though he was living at that time, the army firlt, and 
«* then the people and fenate of Rome, had declared 
** Galba emperor ; and, not long after, news was brought 
•* that Nero was dead. He added, that he was not fatis- 
** fied with the report, but went and faw tlie dead body 
** of the tyrantj before he would fet out.** Galba was 
greatly elevated by this intelligence ; and he encouraged 
the multitudes that foon attended at the door by commu- 
nicating it to them, though the expedition with which it 
was brought, appeared incredible. But, two days after, 
Titus Vinius, with many others, arrived from the camp, 
and brought an account of all the proceedings of the (en- 
ate. Vinius* was promoted to an honorable employ- 
ment ; while the freedman had his name changed from 
Icelus to Marcianus, was honored with the privilege of 
wearing the gold ring, and had more attention paid him 
than any of the other freedmen. 

Mean time, at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus got the 
adminiftration into his hands, not by (low and iniSenfible 
fleps, but with the greateft celerity. He knew that 
Galba, on account of his great age, being now feventy- 
three, was fcarce able to make the journey to Rome, 
though carried in a litter, Befides, the forces there liad 
long been inclined to ferve him, and now they depended 

♦ Vinius was of a prsetorlan family, and had behaved with honor 
as governor of Gallia Narbonenfis ; bi:t when he became the fa- 
vorite and firft minifter of the emperor of Rome, he loon made hia 
mafter obnoxious to the people, and ruined himlelf. The truth is, 
Jk wa« naturally of a bad dilpofitioft, aod a roan of no priacipla. 
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tipon "him only, confidering him as their benefaftor, on*S 
t:ount of the large gratuity be had promifed, and GalbaeJ 
<heir debtor. He therefore immediately commanded hi* 
colleague TigcUinus to give up his fword: He made great 
entertainments, at whfch he received perfons of confulaf 
dignity, and fuch as had commanded arm>cs and provinces ; 
yet he gave the invitation in the name of Galba. He like- 
wife inftrufted many of thefoldiers to fuggeft it to the prae* 
torian cohorts, that they ihould fend a nieflage to Galba, 
demanding that Nymphid us fhould be always iheir cap* 
tain, and without a colleague. The readinefs the fenate 
-cxpreflTed to add to his honor and authority, in calling 
him their benefa6lor, in going daily to pay their refpeds 
at his gate, and defiring that he would take upon him to 
propofe and confirm every decree, brought iiim to a much 
nigher pitchof infolence ; infomuch, that, in a little time, 
he became not only obnoxious, but formidable to the very 
perfons that paid their court to him. When the confuls 
tiad charged the public meflTengers with the decrees to be 
carried to the emperor, and had fealed the inftruments with 
their feal, in order thatthe magiftratesof the townsthrough 
which they were to pafs, feeing their authority, might fur- 
Jiifh them with carriages at every different ftage, for the 
greater expedition, he refented it,that ihey bad not made ufe 
«f his feal, and employed his men to carry the defpaiches* 
It is faid that lie even had it under confideration, whether 
he fhould not punifh the confuls ; but upon their apolo- 
gizing, and begging pardon for the aflront, he was ap- 
peafed. To ingratiate himfcl-f with the people, he did not 
hinder them from defpatching, by torture, fuch of Nero'« 
creatures as fell into their hands. A gladiator, named Spi- 
cillus, was put under the flatues of Nero, and dragged a- 
bout with them in the forum till he died : Aponius, on« 
of the informers, was extended on the ground, and wag- 
gons, loaded with ftones, driven over him : They tore 
many others in pieces, and fome who were entirely inno- 
cent. So that Maurifcus, who had not only the charadler 
©f one of the beft men in Rome, but really deferved it> 
laid one day to the fenate, ** Ke was afraid they (hould 
** foon regret the iofs of Nero." 

Nymphidius, thus advancing in his hopes, was not at 
all difpleafed at being called the fon of Caius Cafar, wh» 
reigned ^fter Tiberius. It ieems that prince, in hit 
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'^iUth, had feme commerce with his mother, who was 
daughter of Califtus, one of Caefar*s freedmen, by afemp- 
flfefs, and who was not wanting in perfonal charms. 
But it is evident that the connexion Caius had with her> 
w^s after the birth of Nymphidius ; and it was believed 

' that he was the fon of Martianus the gladiator, whoih ' 
Nymphidia fell in love with, on account of his reputation 
in his way ; befides, his refemblance to the gladiator gave 
a fan6tion to that opinion. Be that as it may, he ac- 
knowledged himfelf the fon of Nymphidia, and yet in- 
iifted that he was the only perfon who depofed Nero. Not 
content with the honors and emoluments he enjoyed on 
that account, * * * * **♦* 

• *«•* #■# #-# **# 

• «** * # * *•*« 
hfe afpired to the imperial feat, and had his engines pri- 
vately at work in Rome, in which he employed his friends, 
with fome intriguing women, and fome men of confulair 
rank. He fent aifo Gellianus, one of his friends, into 
Spain, to a(5las a fpy upon Galba. 

After the death of Nero, all things went for Galba 
according to his wifh ; only the uncertainty what part 
Virginius Rufus would aft, gave hiiti fome uneafinefs. 
Virginius commanded a powerful army, which had al- 
ready conquered Vindex ; and he held in fubjedtion a 
very confidemble part of the Roman empire ; for he was 
matter not only of Germany, but Gaul, which was in 
-great agitations, and ripe for a revolt, Galba, there- 
fore, was apprehenfive that he would liften to thofe who 
offered himthe imperial purple. Indeed, there was not an 
officer of greater name or reputation than Virginius, nor 
one who had more weight in the affairs ot thofe times ; 
for he had delivered the empire both from tyranny and 
from a Gallic war. I^e abode, however, by his firft refo- 
lution, and referved the appointment of emperor for th^' 
fenate. After Nero's dea^h was certainly known, the 
troops again pre (Ted hard upon Virginius, and one of the 
tribunes drew his fword in the pavilion, and bade him 
receive either fovereign power or the fteel ; but the menace 
had no ef^e6l. At laft, after Fabius Valens, who com- 
manded one legion, had taken the oath of fidelity to 
Galba, and letters arrived from Rome with an account of 
the fenate's decree, he perfuaded his army, though with 
great difficulty, to acknowledge Galba. The new <mpc* 

Vol. V, K « 
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ror haying fcnt Flaccus Hordeonius as his fucceflbr, he 
received him in that quality, and delivered up his forces 
to him. He then went to meet Galba, who was on his 
journey to Rome, and attended him thither, without find- 
ing any marks either of his favor or refentment. The 
resfon of this was, that Galba, on the one hand, confid- 
ered him in too refpeclable a light to offer him any in- 
jury ; and, on the other hand, the emperor's friends, par- 
ticularly Titus Vinius, were jealous •€ the progrefs he 
might make in his favor. But that officer was not aware, 
that, while he was preventing his promotion, he was co- 
operating with his good genius, in withdrawing him from 
Ihc wars and calamities in which other generals were en- 
gaged, and bringing him to a life of tranquillity full of 
days and peace. 

The ambafladors which the fenate fent to Galba, met 
him at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they made their 
compliments, and advifed him to fhow himfelf as foon as 
poflible to the people of Rome, who were very defirous to 
fee himi. He gave them a kind reception^^and entertained 
them in an agreeable manner. But though Nymphidius 
had fent him rich veflels, and other furniture fuitable to 
a great prince, which he had taken out of Nero's palace, 
he made ufe of non*: of it ; every thing was ferved up in 
diflies of his own. This was a circumllance that did him 
honor, tor it fliowed him a man of fupcrior fentiments, 
and entirely above vanity. Titus Vinius, however, foon 
endeavored to convince him, that thefe fuperior fenti- 
laents, tliis modefty and fimplicity of manners, betrayed 
an ambition for popular applaufe, which real greatnefs of 
mind difdains ;* by which argument he prevailed with 
him to ufe Nero's riches, and fliow all the imperial mag- 
nificence at his entertainments. Thus the old man made 
it appear that in time he would be entirely governed by 
Vinius. 

No man had a greater paflion for money than Vinius ; 
nor was any man more addifted to women. While he 

* In the text it is xai xopJ/OTUT« fjLnya^mf^ awot^iHcraf atmnf, 
Aj& it is difficult to make fcnieof this, Du Soul ingenioufly propolcs 
to read xxt AKOMi'OTHTA MEFAAflN ffcw«|i»crair aimir, 
which would be in Enplini, and a rujijcity which thinks itfiif unworn, 
thy of any thirig great. We may be willing to make leveral conjec- 
tures of this kiad, for the text, |i thi^ life, is extremely corrupt. 
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was yet very young, and making his firfl: campaign under 
Calvilius Sabinus, he brought the wife of his general, an 
abandoned proftitute, one night into the camp in a fol- 
dier's habit, and lay with her in,thalf:part of it which fhc 
Romans call the Principia, For this, Caius Caefar put 
him in prifon ; but he was releafed upon the death of that 
prince. Afterwards, happening to fup with Claudius 
Casfar, he ftole a filvcr cup. The emperor being inform- 
ed of it, invited him tht following evening, but ordered 
the attendants to ferve him with nothing but earthen 
veflels. This moderation of the emper©r feemed to ftiow^ 
that the theft was defcrving only of ridicule, and not fc- 
rious rcfentment : But what he did afterwards, when he 
had Galba and his revenues at command, ierved partly 
as the caufe, and partly as the pretence, for many events 
of the mod tragical kind, 

Nymphidius, upon the return of Gellianus, whom he 
had fent as a fpy upon Galba, was informed that Corne- 
lius Laco was appointed to the command of the guards 
and of the palace, and that all the power would be in the- 
hands of Vinius. This diftrefled him exceedingly, as he 
had no opportunity to attend the emperor, or fpeak to 
him in private ; for his intentions were fufpe6ted, and all 
were on their guard. In tliis perplexity, he affembled 
the officers of the praetorian cohorts, and told them, that 
** Galba was indeed an old man of mild and moderate 
** fentiments ; but that, inftead of ufing his own judg- 
•' ment, he was entirely diredled, by Vinius and Laco,. 
** who made a bad ufe of their power. It is cur bufinefs, 
«* therefore,'* continued he, ** before they infenfiblyeftab- 
** liQi themfelves, and become fole mafters, as Tigcl- 
•' linus was, to fend ambafladors to the emperor in the 
** name of all the tr©ops, and reprefcnt to him, that if he 
«* removes thofe two counfellors from his perfon, lie will 
*< find a much more agreeable reception aniongft the Ro- 
** mans." * Nymphidius perceiving tliat his officers did 
not approve the propofal, but thought it abfurd and pre-i* 
poflerous to di<i:late the choice of friends to an emperor 
of his age, as they might have done to a boy who now 
firft taded power, he adopted another iirliCme. In hopes 
of intimidating Galba, he pretended fomctimes in his 
letters, that there were difcontenls, and dangers of an in- 
furret^Hon in Rome ; fometimes, that Clodius Macerhad- 
Uid an embargo in Africa en the cornfhips. One whil«u- 
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he faidj the German legions were in motion, and anotber 
while, that there was the fame rebellious difpofition. 
sunongft thofe in Syria and Judea. But as Galba did 
not give much attention or credit to his advices, he re- 
folved to ufurp the imperial title himfelf before he arriv- 
ed ; though ClodiusCelfus, the Antiochian, afenfible man, 
and one of his beft. friends, did all in his power to difluadc 
him ; and told him plainly, he did not believe there 
was one family in Rome that would give him the title of 
Caefar. Many others, however, made a jeft of Galba ; 
a^nd Mithridates of Pontus, in particular, ms^ing merry 
with his bald head and wrinkled face, faid, " The Ro- 
•* raahs think him lomething extraordinary while he is at 
•* a diftance, but as foon as he arrives, they will con- 
•* fider it a difgrace to the times to have ever called him 
" Cffifar." 

It was refolvcd, therefore, that Nymphidius fhould br 
•onduiirted to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed em- 
peror. But Antonius Honoratus, the firft tribune, af- 
lembled in the evening the troops under his command, and 
blamed both himfelf and them, for changing fo often info> 
fhort a time, not in purfuance of the dictates of reafon, or 
for making a better choice, butbecaufe foroe demon push- 
ed them on from one treafon to another. " The crimes of 
** Nero, indeed,** faid he, ** may juftify our firft mea- 
•* fures. But has Galba murdered his own mother, «r his 
** wife ? Or lias he made you afliamcd of your emperor 
•* by appearing as a fiddler or an a6tor on a ftage ? Yet 
** not even thefe things brought us to abandon Nero ; but 
" Nymphidius firft perfuaded us that he had abandoned 
«' us, and was fled into Egypt. Shall we then facrifice 
** Galba after Nero ; and when we have deftroyed the 
** relation of Li via, as well as the fon of Agrippina, fet 
** tlie fon of Nymphidia on the imperial throne ? Or ra- 
** ther, after having taken vengeance on adeteflable tyrant 
** in Nero, fhall we not fhow ourfelves good and faithful 
** guards to Galba ?** 

Upon this fpeech of the tribune, all his men acceded 
to the propofal. They applied alio to their fellow fol- 
diers, and prevailed upon moft of them to return to their 
allegiance. At the fame time a loud fhout was heard in 
the camp ; and Nymphidius either believing (which is. 
the account that fome give us) that the troops were cgiU- 
2pg liiip in order to proclaim him emperor, or elfc ha(}$A,%. 
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Ihg to appeafe the infiirreftion, and fix filch as he found • 
Vaverinig, went wifh lights to the camp ; having in his 
'hand a fpeech compofed for him by* Cingonius Varro^ . 
which he had commiited to memory, in order to pronounce 
it to the army. But feeing the gates (hut, and a number 
of men in arms upon the wall, his confidence abated. 
However, advancing nearer, he aflced them, ** What they 
** intended to do, and by whofe command they were under 
"•* arms ?" They anfwered, one and all, «* That they ac- 
•* knowledged no other emperor but Galba." Then pre- 
tending to enter into their opinion, he applauded their fi- 
delity, and ordered thofe that accompanied him to follow 
his example. The guard opening the gate, and fuftering 
him to enter with a few of his people, a javelin was thrown 
at him, which Septimius, who went before, received upoa 
his fhield. But, others, drawing their fwords, he iied, . 
and Was purfued into afoldier's hut,where they defpatched 
him. His body was dragged to the middle of the camp, 
where they enclofed it with pales, and expofed it to pubhc 
View the next day. 

Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galbia was no fooner 
informed of it, than he ordered fuch of his accomplices 
as had not already defpatched themfelves, to be put to 
death. Amongft thefe was Cingonius who compofed the 
oration, and Mithridates of Pontus. In this the emperor 
did not proceed according to the laws and cuftoms of 
the Romans ; nor was it indeed a popular meafure to 
inflift capital punifhment upon perfons of eminence, . 
without any form of trial, though they might deferve 
death. For the Romans, deceived, as it ufually happens, 
h^ the firft reports, now expe(::ted another kind of govern- 
ment. But what afflicted them nioft, was, the order he 
fent for the execution of Petronius Turpilianus, a man of 
confular. dignity, merely becaufe he had been faithful 
to Nero. There was fome pretence for taking off Macer 
in Africa, by means of Trebonianus, and Fonteius in ^ 
Germany by Valens, becaufe they were in arms, and had J 
forces tliat he might be afraid of. But there was no rca* - 
fon why Turpilianus, a defencelefs old man, fhould not : 
have a hearing, at lead under a prince who fhould have ; 
preferved in his aflions ihe moderation he fo much af- - 
fefted. Such complaints there were againft Galba on tints 
fubje^. 

5. K k 2- 
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When he was about five and twenty furlongs from tlsK 
city, he found the way ftopt by a diforderly parcel of fea*. 
men, who gathered about hini on all lides.* Thefe were 
perfons whom Nero had formed into a legion, that they 
might a<5t as foldiers. They now met him on the road 
to nave their eftablifhment confirmed, and crowded the 
emperor fo much, that he could neither be feen nor heard 
hv thofe who came to wait on him ; for they infifted, in a 
clamorous manner, on having legionary colors and quar- 
ters afligned them. Galba put them off to another time^ 
but they confidered that as a denial ; and fome of them 
even drew their fwords ; upon which he ordered the caval- 
ry to fall upon them. They made no refiftance, but fled 
■with the utmoft precipitation, and many of them were 
killed in their flignt.^ It wa^confidered as an inaufpiciouji 
circumftance for Gaiba'to enter the city amidfl fo much 
blood and flaughter. And thofe who defpifed him before 
as weak and inadive through age, now looked upon him 
as an object of fear and horror. 

Befides, while he endeavored to reform the extrava# 
jgance and profufion with which money ufed to be given 
away by Nero, he mifled the mark of propriety. Whe» 
Canus, a celebrated performer on the fiutc, played to him 
one evening at court, after exprefling the nighed /atisr 
faftion at the excellence of his mufic, he ordered his purfc 
to be brought, and taking out a few pieces of gold,f 
gave them to Canus, telling him at the fame time, that 
this was a gratuity out of his own, not the public money. 
As for the money which Nero had given to perfons that 
pleafed him on the ftage, or in the Palaftra, he infifted 
with great rigor that it (hould be all returned, except a 
tenth part. And as perfons of fuqh difiblute lives, who 
Tiiind nothing but a provifion for the day, could produce 
very little, he caufed inquiry to be made for all who had 
bought any thing of them, or received prefents, and ob- 
liged them to refund. This affair extending to great 

* iDio Caflius tells us (lib. Ixiv.) that feven thoufand of the dif- 
armed multitude were cut to pieces on the fpot ; and others wer« 
•ommitteJ to prifon, where they lay till the d^ath of Galba. 

+ Suetonius lays, Galba gave him five denarii. But at that tim» 
there were denarii of gold. That writer adds, that when his table^ 
wpon any extraordinary occalion, was more Splendidly fervedtkaa 
B(ual, he could not forbear fighing, and exprefling his 4iiIatisf2C9> 
tioa la a manner in«oniiiUnt with coxamon decency* 



mMtilSers of- people, and feeming to have no end, it re- 
ftefled difgrace upon the emperor, and brought the pub- 
lic envy and hatred on Vinius, becaufe he made the em- 
peror fordid and mean to others, while he pillaged tho - 
treafury himfelf in the mod infatiable manner, and took 
and Ibid whatever he thought proper. 
In fhort, as Hefiod lays, 

Spare not the full cafk, nor, when Ihallow ftreams 
Declare the bottom near, -withdraw your hand. 

So Vinius feeing Galba old and infirm, drank freely of the 
favors of fortune, as only beginning, and yet, at the fame 
time, drawing to an end.* 

But the aged emperor was greatly injured by Vinius, 
not only through his neglect or mifapplication of things 
committed to his trufl^, but by his condemning or defeat- 
ing the moft faluatary intentions of his mafter. This was 
the cafe with refpe^t to punifhing Nero's min fters. Some 
bad ones, it is true, were put to death, amongft whom 
were Elius, Polycletus, Petinus, and Patrobius. The 
people exprelfed their joy by loud plaudits, when thefii 
were led through the forum to the place of execution, and 
called it a glorious and holy proceflion. But both gods 
and men, they faid, demanded the punifhment of Tigelli- 
nus, who fuggefted the very worrf meafures, and taught 
Nero all his tyranny. That *ivoriby minifter, however, 
had fecured himfelf by great prefents to Vinius, which 
were only earnefts of ftill grearer. Turpilianus, though 
obnoxious only becaufe he had not betrayed or hated his 
mafter, on account of his bad qualities, and though guiltjr 
of no remarkable crime,, was, notwi^hftanding, put to 
death j while the man who had made Nero unfit to live, 
and, after he had made him fuch, deferted and betrayed 
him, lived and flourifhed ; a proof that there was nothing 
which Vinius would not fell, and that no man had realon 
to defpair who had money. For there was no fight which 
the people of Rome fo palTionately longed for, as that oX 
Tigellinus carried to execution ; and in the theatre and ' 

♦ ThuSi, in the court of Galba appeared all the extortion* of No» 
to's reign: They were equally grievous (lays Tacitus) but no4 
equally excufed, in a prince of Galba's years and experience. H« 
bad himfelf thef greatefi integrity of heart ; but as the rapacity and 
ether excedes of his miniftcrs were imputed to hinij he was no Uh . 
teed: than if he bad committed them UimlelL 
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the circuT they continually demanded it, till at laft the • 
emperor checked tliem by an edicl, importing that Ti- 
gellinus was in a deep confiimption, which would deftroy 
nim ere long, and that their Ibvereign entreated them not 
to turn his government into a tyranny by needlefs ads of 
feverity. 

The people were highly difpleafed ; but the mifcreants 
only laughed at them. Tigellinus offered facrifice in ac- 
knowledgment to the gods for his recovery, and" provided 
a great entertainment ; and Vinius rofe from the emperor's 
table to go and caroufe with Tigellinus, accompanied by 
his daughter, who was a widow. Tigellinus drank to her, . 
and faid, " I will make this cup worth two hundred and 
** fifty thoufand drachmas to you." At the fame time he 
ordered his chief mid refs to take off her own necklace and 
gave it her. Tliis was faid to be v/orth a hundred and 
fifty thoufand more. 

From this time the moft moderate of Galba's pro- 
ceedings were mifreprefented.* For inllance, his lenity 
to the Gauls, who had confpired with Vindex, did not 
cfcape cenfure. For it was believed that they had not 
gained a remiflion of tribute and the freedom of Rome 
from the emperor's indulgence, but that they purchafed 
them of Vinius. Hence the people had a general averfion 
to Galba's adminiftration. As for the foldiers, though 
they did not receive what had been promifed them, they. 
let it pafs, hoping, tiiat, if they liad not that gratuity, 
they fhould certainly have as much as Nerd had given 
them. But when they be^ian to murmur, and their com- 
plaints were brought to Galba, he faid, what well became 
a great prince, •' That it was his cuftom to choofe, not 
** to buy his foldiers." This faying, however, bei«g 
reported to the troops, filled tliem with the moft deadly 
and irreconcileable hatred to Galba. For it feemed to 
them that he not only wanted to deprive them of the gra- 
tuity himfelf, but to fet a precedent for future empe- 
rors. 

♦ Though the rcfl of Galba*s conduft was not blamcleCs, yet (ac- 
cording to Suetonius and Zonarasi he kept the ioldiers to their du- 
. ty ; he punifned with the utmoft ieverity thofe who, by their fall'c 
•ccufations had occafioaed the death of hinocent pcrfons ; he de- 
livered up to punifhment fuch flaves as had borne witncfs againft 
their niafters ; and he recalled thofe who had been banifticd by N«* - 
T9 ttfidcr pretence ai treafon.. 
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The difaffeftion to the government that prevailed ia 
Rome was as yet kept fecret in fome meafure, partly be- 
caufe fome remaining reverence for the prefence of the 
emperor prevented the flame of fedition from breaking 
out, and partly for want of an open occafion to attempt a 
change. But the troops which had ferved under Virginius^ 
and were now commanded by Flaccus in Germany, think- 
ing they deferved great things for the battle which they 
fought with Vindex., and finding that they obtained no- 
thing, began to behave in a very refra<5tory manner, and 
could not be appeafed by their officers. Their general 
himfelf they utterly defpifed, as well on account of his in- 
aftivity (for he had the gout in a violent manner) as his 
want of experience in military alfairs. One day,, at fome 
public games when the tribunes and centurions, according 
to cuflom, made vows for the happinefs of the emperor, 
the common foldiers murmured j and when the officers 
repeated their good wiflies, they anfwered, " If he ia 
worthy." 

The legions that were under the command of Tigelli- 
nus, behaved with equal infolence ; of which Galba's a- 
gents wrote him an account. He was now apprehenfive 
that it was not only his age, but his want of children, that 
brought him into contempt ; and therefore he formed a 
defign to adopt fome young man of noble birth, and declare 
him his fucceflbr. Marcus Otho was of a family by no 
.ineans obfcure, but, at the fame time, he was more re- 
markable from his infancy for luxury and love of pleasure 
than mod of the Roman youth. And, as Homer often 
calls Paris, the hujband of the beauteous Helen, becaufe he 
had nothing elfe to difiinguifli him, fo Otho was noted in 
Rome as the hufband of Poppaea. This was the lady whom 
Nero fell in love with while fhe was wife tp Crifpinus; 
but retaining as yet fome refpeft for his own wife, and 
fome leverenceioi his mother,. he privately employed Otho 
to folicit her. ForOiho's debauchery had leconimendcd 
him to Nero as a friend and ccnipanion, and he had an a- 
grceable way of rallying him upon what he called his av- 
arice and fordid manner of liv. ng. 

We are told, that one day when Nero was perfuming 
himfelf with a very rich eflence, he fprinkleda little of 
it upon Otho. Otho invited the emperor the day follow- 
ing, when fuddenly gold and filver pipes opened on all . 
.€d^s of the apartment, and poured out cffences ,for thpjsv^ 
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in as much plenty as it it had been water. He applied to 
Poppica according to Nero's defire, andfirft feduced her 
for him, with the flattering idea of having an emperor for 
her lover : After which he p^erfuaded her to'leave her huf- 
band. But when he took her home as his own wife, he 
was not fo happy in having her, as miferable in the thought: 
of fnaring her with another. And Poppiea is faid not to- 
have been difpleafed with this jcaloufy'; for, it fe«ms, fhe 
refufed to admit Nero when Otho was abfent ; whether it 
was that flie (ludied to kee^ Nero's appetite from cloying, 
or wh.ether (as feme fay) flie did not choofe to receive the 
emperor as a hiilbiind, but, in her wanton way, took 
more pleafure in having him approach her as a gallant. 
Otho's life, tlicrcfo-re, was in great danger on account t>f 
that marriage ; and it is aiionilhing, that the man who 
could facrifiee his wife and fidcv for the fake of Poppaea^ 
Ihould t*ftcrwards fparc C>Jio. 

But Otho had a Incnd in Seneca ; and it was he who 
perfuadcd Nero to fend him out governor of Lufitania,. 
upon the borders oftiie ocean. Oihomade himfelf agree- 
able to the inhabitants by his lenity ; for he knew that 
this command was given him only as a more honorable 
exile.* Upon G^lba's revolt, he was the firft governor 
of a province that came over to him, and he carried with 
him all tlie c:old and filver vellels he had, to be melted 
down and coined for iiis afe. He likewife prefented him 
with fuch of h\& fervants as knew beft how to wait upon 
an emperor. I'c behaved to him, indeed, in all refpefh 
with great fidelity ; and it appeared from the fpecimen lie 
gave, that tliere was no department in the government 
for which he had not talents. He accompanied him in his 
whole joiTHiey, and was many days in the fame carriage 
with him ; daring all which lime he loft no opportunity 
to pay his court to Vinius, either by afliduities or pref- 
rnts;'and as he always took care to leave him the firft 
place, he was fecure by his means of having the fecond. 
JBcfides that there was nothing invidious in this ftation, 
he recommended himfelf by granting his favors and fer- 
vices without reward, and by his general affability and. 
politenefs. He took mod pleafure in ferving the officers 

* On this occafion thefollowinT difilch was made : 

Cur Gdio mentlto fit quacritisexul honor-jj 
Uxoris mKchus csepcrat clfc iuae. 
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of the army, and obtained governments for many of them, 
partly by applications to the emperor, and partly to Vinius* 
and his freedmen, Icelus and Afiaticus, for thefe had the 
chief influence at court. 

Whenever Galba vifited him, he complimented the- 
company of guards that was upon duty with a piece of 
go\d for each man ; thus pradiifmg upon and gaining the 
foldiers, while he feemed only to be doipg honor to their 
mafter. When Galba was deliberating on the choice of 
a fucceflbr, Vinii>8 propofed Otho. Nor was this a difm- 
terefted overture, for Otho had promifed to marry Vi- 
niub's daughter, after Galba had adoped him, and ap- 
jjointed him his fucceflbr. But Galba always fhowed that 
he preferred the good of the public to any private confid- 
crations ; and in this cafe he fought not for the man who 
might be moft agreeable to himfelf, but one who pro- 
miied to be the greatefl blcfling to the Romans. Indeed 
it can hardly be fuppofed that he would have appointed 
Otho heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew 
how expenfive and profufe'he was, and that he was loaded 
with a debt of five millions of drachmas. Ha therefore 
gave Vinius a patient hearing, without returning him any 
anfwer, and put oiFthe affair to another time. However, 
as he declared himf&lf conful, and chofe Vinius for his col- 
league, it was fuppofed that he would appoint a fucceflbr 
at the beginning of the next year, and the foldiers wifhed 
that Otho might be tke man. 

But while Galba delayed the appointment, and con- 
tinued deliberating, the army mutinied in Germany, 
All the troops thoughout the empire hated Galba, be- 
caufe they liad not received the promifed donations, but 
thofein Germany had a particular apology for the'.r aver- 
fion. They alleged, " That Virginius Rufus, their gen- 
** eral, had been removed with ignominy, and that the 
** Gauls, who had fought againit them, weie the only 
** people that were rewarded ; whiHt all who had not 
** joined Vindex were puniflied, and Galba, rS if he had 
** obligations to none but him for the imperial diadem, 
** honored his memory with facrilices and public liba- 
** tions.'* 

Such fpeeches as this were common in the camp, when. 
the calends of Jaimary were at hand, and Flaccus alfem- 
bled the foldiers, tt at they might lake ihe cuilomary oath 
of fealty to the emperor. But, inftead of that, they 
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overturned and broke to pieces the ftatues of Galba,lin4 
having taken an oath of allegiance to the fenate and pea- 
pie of Rome, they retired to their tents. Their officers 
were now as apprehenfive of anarchy as rebellion, and 
the following fpeech is faid to have been made on the oc- 
cafion : " What are we doing, my fellow foldiers ? We 
«* neither appoint another emperor, nor keep our alle- 
•* giance to the prefent, as if we had renounced not only 
** Galba, but every other fovereign, and all manner of 
** obedience. It is true, Hordeonius Flaccus is no more 
** than the fhadow of Galba. I.et us quit him. But at 
** the diflance of one day*s march only, there is Vitellius, 
** who commands in the lower Germany, whofe father 
** was cenfor, and thrice conful, and in a manner col- 
** league to the emperor Claudius. And though his po- 
« verty 6c a circumftance for which forae people may 
** defpife him, it. is a ftrong proof of his probity and 
** greatnefs of mind. Let us go and declare him emperor, 
** and fhow the world that we know how to choofe a per- 
" fon for that high dignity betttt: than the Spaniards and 
•* Lufitanians." 

Some approved, and others rejected this motion. One 
of the flandard bearers, however, marched off privately 
and carried the news to Vitellius that night. He found 
him at table, forhe wa:> giving a great entertainment to his 
officers. The news foon fpread though the army, and Fa- 
bius Valens, who commanded one of the legions, went next 
day at the head of a confide rable party of horfe, and fa- 
luted Vitellius emperor. For fome days before he leemed 
to dread t\\e weight of fovereign power, and totally to de- 
cline it ; but now being fortified with the indulgences of 
the tabic, to which he had fat down at midday, he went 
out, and accepted the title of Germanicus, which the army 
conferred upon him, though he rcfufed that of Caefar. 
Soon after, Flaccus's troops forgot the republican oaths 
they had taken to the fenate and people, and fwore alle- 
giance to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was proclaimed em- 
peror in Germany. 

As foon as Galba was informed of the infurredlion there 
he refolved without further delay, to proceed to the 
adoption. He knew fome of his friends were for Dola- 
bella, and a dill greater number for Otho ; I ut without 
beiii^ guided by the judgment of either party, or making 
t^e leall mention of his Ueiign; he fent fuddenly for Pil# 
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"the fon of CrafTus and Scribonia, who were put to death 
by Nero ; a young man formed by nature for every vir- 
tue, and diftinguifhed for his modefty and fobriety of man- 
ners. In purfiiance of his intentions, he went down with 
him to the camp, to give him the title of Caefar, and de- 
clare him his fucceffor. But he was no fooner out of his 
palace, than very inaufpicious prefages appeared. And 
in the camp, when he delivered a fpeech to the army> 
reading fome parts, and pronouncing others, from meni- 
ory, the many claps of thunder and flafhes of lightning, 
the violent rain that fe\l, and the darknefs that covered 
both the camp and tne city, plainly announced that the 

,'gods did not admit of the adoption, and that the iflfue 
would be unfortunate. The countenances of the foldiers, 
too, were black and lowering, becaufe there was no dona- 
tion even on that occafion.* 

As to Pifo, all that were prefent could not But wonder, 
tliat, fo far as they could conjecfture from his voice and 
look, he was not difconcerted with fo great an honor, 
though lie did not receive it without fenfibility.f On 
the contrary, in Otho's countenance there appeared ftrong 
marks of refentraent, and of the impatience with which 
he bore the difappointment of his hopes. For his failing 
of that honor which he had been thought worthy to 
afpire to, and which he lately believed himfelf very near 
attaining, fecmed a proof of Galba's hatred and ill in- 
tentions to him. He was not, therefore, without ap- 
prehenfions of what might befal him afterwards ; and 
dreading Galba, execrating Pifo, and full of indignation 
againft Vinius, he retired with this confufion of palfions 
in his heart. But the Chaldaeans and other diviners^ 
whom he had always about him, would not fufFer him en^ 
tirely to give up his hopes or abandon his defign. In par- 
ticular, he relied on Ptolemy, becaufe he had formerly- 
predicted, that he fhould not fall by the hand of Nero, 
but furvive him, and live to afcend the imperial throne. 
For, as the former part of the prophecy proved true, he 
thought he had no reafon to defpair of the latter. None, 

♦ Tacitus tells us, that a little gxertion of liberality would have 
gained the army ; and that Galba iuA'ered by an unfeaionable atten- 
tion to the purity of ancient times. 

+ Sec an excellent Ipecch which Tacitus afcribes to Galba on this 
■^ Occafion. 

VoL.V. Li 
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however, exafperat^ him more againft Gatbathan thofc 
who condoled with him in private, and pi^tended that he 
had been treated with great ingratitude. Bfefidels, tbcrt 
was a number of people that had flourilhed ii^Aek* TigeU 
limis and Nymphiaius, and now lived in poverty anti dif- 
grace, who, to recommend thcmfelVes toOtho, expreired 
great indignation at the flight he had fuffered, and urged 
him to revenge it. Among ft thefe were Veturius, wlro 
was «//;>, or centurion's deputy, and Baibius, who was 
tefferariusy or one of thofe that cjarry the word from the 
tribunes to the centurions.* OncHnaftus, one of Otho*s 
frcedmen, joined them, and went from troop to troop, cor- 
rupting fome with money, and others with promifes. In- 
deed, they were corrupt enough already, ind wanted only 
an opportunity to put their ddigns in execution. If they 
had not been extremely difafFefied, they could not have 
been prepaid fer a fevolt in fo (hort a fpace of time as 
that of four days, which was all that j>afred between the 
adoption and the afllillination ; for Pifo and Galba were 
both flain the /ixth day after, which was the fifteenth of 
January. Early in tlie morning Galba facrificed in tlie pal- 
ace, in prefence of his friends. Umbriciuls, the diviner, no 
iboner took the entrails in his hands, than he declared not 
in enigmatical expreffions, but plainly, that there were figns 
of great troubles, and of treafon that threatened immedi- 
ate danger fo the emperor. ThusOthowasalmoft delivered 
up to Galba by the hand of the gods ; for he flood behind the 
emperor, liftening with great attention to the obfervations 
madeby Umbricius. Thefe put him in great confiifion, and 
his fears were difcovered by his change of color, when his 

♦ The way of fetting the nightly guard Was by a teffera, or tally, 
w idi a paiticular itiicription, given from one centurion to another 
miitc through the array, till it came again to the tribune who tirft 
delivered it. 

The text in this place is corrupt. Lipfius rightly obferves, that, 
inf^ead of $h cvyyihuv^nd. ^o^-Tiipfltfi, we fliould read ^aiyy%>Vf 
and ^i09rrnf ft/jf. Then it -will run thus : cvTw yetp xbtA»n'a» of 
^^aLyyt\u)^ xcn hovrrj^uf vvvpsa-i*q TfiX^yTn?. But even then Plu- 
tarch will not have given a dclcription of the principal ofiices of the 
optio and the tcjjcrarius. Meirengers, it is true, they were ; but fpies 
only occaiionally. It is neceffary, however, to tianflate the text 
thus amended, at leaft in a note— .!>> tbey are calUd uho pefjorm iht 
ejices of mcjjchgtrs anifpits. 



ffeedmanLpnomailus came and told him that the architefls 
were come, and waited for him at his.houfe. This was 
the fignal for Oiho's meeting the foldiers. . He pre- 
tended, therefore, that he had bought an old houfe which 
thefe architects were to examine, andgoinp dow« by what 
is called Tiberius'^s palace, went to that part ot the ferum 
where (lands the gilded pillar which terminates all the 
great roads in Italy.* 

The foldiers who received him, and fainted him empe- 
ror, are faid not to have been more than twentythree. So 
that, though he had nothing of that daftardly fpirit which 
the delicacy of his conftitution, and the effeminacy of his 
life, feeraed to declare ; but, on the contrary, was firm 
and refoltite in time of danger ; yet, on this occaiion, he 
was intimidated, and wanted to retire. But the foldiers 
would not fuffer it. They furrounded the chairf with 
drawn fwords, and infifted on its proceeding to the camp. 
Mean time Otha defired the bearers to make hafle, often 
declaring that he was a loft man. There were forae who 
overheard him, and thev rather wondered at the hardinefs 
of the attempt with fo Imall a party, than difturbed them- 
felves about the confequences. As he was carried through 
the forum, about the uime number as the firft joined him, 
and others afterwards by three or four at a time. The 
whole party then faluted him Caefar, and condudled him 
to the camp, flourifhing their fwords before him. Marti- 
alis, the tribune who kept guard that day, knowing noth- 
ing (as they tell. us) of the confpiracy, was furprifed and 
terrified at lo unexpected a fight, and fuffered them to 
enter. When Otho was withm the camp, he met with 
no refinance, for the confpifators gathered about fuch as 
were ftrangers to the defign, and made it their bufinefs to 
explain it to them ; upon which they joined them by one 
or two at a time, at firft out of fear, and afterwards put qf 
choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, while the 
diviner yet attended, and had the entrails in his hands ; 
fo that they who had been moft incredulous in matters 

♦ This pillar was fet up byAuguftus when he took the highways 
under his in{pe£lIon, and ha.d the diftances of places from Rome 
ijiarked upon it. 

+ Suetonius fays, he got into a woman'! (edan, in order to b« 
tkt better coocealed. 
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•f divination, and even held it In contempt biefore, we«^ 
aftonifhed at the di vine intcrpofition in theaccomplifhment 
of this p^elage. People of all forts now crowding from 
the forum to the palace, Vinius and Laco', withfomeof 
the emperor's freedmen, flood before him with drawn 
fwords to defend him. Pifo went out to fpeak to the life- 
guards, and Marius Celfus, a man of great courage and 
honor, was fent to fecure the Illyrian legion^ which lay 
in Vipfanius's portico. 

Galba was inclined to go out to the people. Vinius 
endeavored to diffliade him from it ; but Celfus and Laco 
encouraged him to go, and expreflbd themfelves withfomc 
Iharpneis againft Vinius. Mean time a ftrong report pre- 
vailed that Otho wasflain in the camp ; foon after which,. 
Julius Atticus, a foldier of fome note amongft the guards,, 
came up, and cr)'ing he was the man that had killed 
Gaefar's enemy, nvade his way through the crowd, and 
fhowed his bloody fword to Galba. The emperor fixing 
his eye upon him, faid, **.Who gave you orders V He 
anfwered, " My allegiance, and the eath I had taken ;" 
and the people expreGTed their approbation in loud plau- 
dits. Galba then went out in a fedan chair, with a de- 
iign to facrifice to Jupiter, and ftiow himfelf to the peo- 
ple. But he had no fooner entered the fon/m, than the 
rumor changed like the wind, and news met him, that 
Otho was mailer of the camp. On this occafion, as it was 
natural amongft a multitude of people^ fome called out to 
him to advance, and fome to retire ; fome to take cour- 
age, and fome to be cautious. His chair was tofl'ed back- 
ward and forward, as in a tempeft, and ready to be over- 
fet, when there appeared firft a party of horfe, and then 
another of foot, iflliing from the Bafilica of Paulus, and 
crying out, ** Away with this private man !" Numbers 
were then running about, not to feparate by fright, but 
to poflefs themfelves of the porticos and eminences about 
the forum, as it were to enjoy fome public fpc6lacle.— 
Atilius Virgilio beat down one of GaJba*s ftatues, which 
ferved as a fignal for hoftilities, and they attacked the 
chair on all fides with javelins. As thofe did not 
defpatch him, they advanced fword in hand. In this 
time of trial none flood up in his defence but one man, 
who, indeed, amongft fo many millions, was the onl)^ 
tne th^t did honor to tlie Roman empire. Thi3 W93. 
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S«tnprooJus Deafus,* a ceaturion, who, without any par- 
ticular obiigaticQS to Galba, and only from a regard to 
honor and the law, flood forth to defend the chair. Firft 
of all he lifted up the vine branch with which the centu- 
rions chafiife fuch as deferve flripes, and then called out 
to the foldiers who were prefling on, and commanded them 
to fpare the emperor. They fell upon him notwithftand- 
ing, and he drew his fword and fought a long time, till 
he received a ftroke in the ham, which brought him to the 
ground. 

The chair was overturned at what is called the Curtiati 
JLake, and Galba tumbling out of it, they ran to defpatch 
him. At the fame time he prefented his throat, and faid, 
** Strike, if it be for the ^ood of Rome." He received 
many ftrokes upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of 
mail upon his body. According to moft accounts, it was 
C^^.murius, a foldicr of the fifteenth legion that defpatched 
him ; though fome fay it was Terentius, fome Arcadius,-{* 
and others Fabius Fabulus. They add, that when Fabiu* 
had cut off his head, he wrapt it up in the fkirt of his gar- 
ment, becaufe it was fo bald that he could take no hold of 
it. His aflTociates, however, would not fuffer him to con- 
ceal it, but infifted that lie fhould let the world fee what 
an exploit he had performed ; he therefore fixed it upon 
the point of his fpear, and fwinging about the head of a 
venerable old man, and a mild pnnce, who was both Pon* 
tifex Maximus and conful, he ran on (like the Bacchanals 
with the head of Pentheus) brandifhing his fpear that waa 
dyed with the blood that trickled from it. 

When the head was prefented to Otho, he cried out> 
<* This is nothing, my fellow foldiers ; (how me the head 
«' of Pifo.*' It was brought not long after ; for that 
young prince being wounded, and purfued by one Murcus, 
was killed by him at the gates of the temple of Vefta. 
Vinias alfo was put to the fword, though he declared him- 
felf an accomplice in the confpiracy, and protefted that 
it was againft Otho*s orders that he fuflered. However, 

♦ In the Greek text it is Indiflrus ; but that text (as wc obferv^d 
bef«re) in the life of Galba, is extremely corrupt. We have therefore 
given Dcnfus from Tacitus ; as Virgilio, Inileadof Strcdlo^ above. 

+ In Tacitus, Lccanius. That hiiloriau makes no mentioa of 
Fabius. 

5 ^^^ 
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they cut ofFhis head, and that pf Laco, and carrying themi 
to Otho, demanded their reward : For, as Archilochos 
fays : 

We bring feven warriors only to your tent, 
Yet ihouiaDds of us kill'd them. 

So in this cafe many who had no (hare in the adtion, bathed 
their hands and fwords in the blood,, and (bowing them to 
Otho,. petitioned for their reward. It appeared aiterwards 
from the petitions given in, that the number of them was 
a hundred and twenty ; and Vitellius having fearched them, 
out, put them all to death. Marius Celfus alfo coming to 
the camp, many accufed him of having exhorted the fol- 
diers to itand by Galba, and the bulk of the army in(i/ted 
that he ihould fuffer. But Otho being defirous to favc 
him, and yet afraid of contradifting them, told them, 
•* He did not choofe to have him executed fo foon, be- 
^* caufe he had feveral important quellions to put to him."^ 
He ordered him, therefore to be kept in chains, and de- 
livered him to perfonsin whom he could befl confide. 

The fenate was immediately affembled ; and as if they 
were become different men, or had other gods to fwear 
by, they took the oath to Otho, which he had before taken 
to Galba, but had not kept ; and they gave him the titles 
of Caefar and Auguftus, while the bodies of thofe that 
had been beheaded lay in their confular robes in the 
forum^ As for the heads, the foldiers, after they had no 
farther ufe for them, fold that of Vinius to his daughter 
for two thoufand five hundred drachmas ^.YM^ was given 
to his wife Verania, at her requeft ;* and Galba's to the 
fervants of Patrobius and Yitellius,t who, after they had 
treated it with the utraoft infolence and outrage, threw it 
into a place called Seftertium^X where the bodies of thofe. 
are caft that are put to death by the emperors. Galba's 
corpfe was carried away by Helvidius Prifcus, w ith Otho*s 
permiflion, and buried in the night by his freedman Ar- 
gius. 

* Tacitus, (lib. i>)fays, fljepurchaCed it. 

+ Galba bad put Patrobius to death ; but we know not why thft- 
fervants of Vitellius ftiould defireto treat Galba's remains with :iny 
indignity. 

\ Lipfius fays, it was fo called quaji fcmiUrtium, as bdug tw* 
miles aad si halt" from the city. 
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Such h the hiftory of Galba ; a man, who, in the points 
of family and fortune, diftind^ly considered, was exceeded 
by few of the Romans, and who, in the union of both 
was fuperior to all. He had lived, too, in great honor, 
and with the beft reputation, under five emperors ; and it - 
was rather by his charadler than by forc^f arms that he 
depofed Nero. As to the reft who confpired again ft the 
tyrant, fome of them were thou.-:ht unworthy of the im- 
perial diadem, by the people, and other? thought ihem- 
felves unworthy. But Galba was invited to accept it, and 
only followed the fenfe of thofe who called him to that 
high dignity. Nay, when he gave the fandtion of his 
name to Vindex, that which beiore was called rebellion, 
was confidered only as a civil war, becaufe a man of . 
princely talents was then at the head of it. So that he did 
not fo much want the empire, as the empire wanted him ; 
and with thefe principles he attempted to govern a people 
corrupted by Tigellinus and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Fa- 
bricius, and Camillus, governed the Romans of their 
times. Notwithftanding his great age, he ftiowed him-, 
felfachief worthy of ancient Rome through all the mil- 
itary department. But, in the civil adminiftration, he 
delivered himfelf up to Vinius, to Laco, and to his enfran^ 
chifed (laves, who fold every thing, in the fame manner 
as Nero had left all to his infatiable vermine. The confe- 
quence of this was, that no man regretted him as an em- 
peror, though almoft all were moved with pity at his mif- - 
cxable fate. 
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The new emperor went early in the morning to the 
Capitol, and facrificed ; after which he ordered Marius 
Celfus to be brought before him. He received ihat officer . 
with fireat marks or his regard, and defired him rather 
to forget the caufe of his confinement, than to remember 
his reieafe. Celfus neither fliowed any meannefs in his 
acknovvletigraents, nor any want of. gratitude. He iaid,. 
*•' The very charge brought againft him, bore witnefs to< 
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'''his chara61er; (ince he was accuCed only of bavm^ 
<* been faithfi^l to Galba« from whom he had never re- 
** ceived any perianal obligations." All who were pref- 
ent at the audieiice admired both the emperor andCeifiis, 
and the foldiers in particular teftified their approbation.* 
Otho made a mtld and gracious fpeech to the lenate. The 
remaining time of his confulfi&p he divided with Vei^in- 
ius Rufus, and he left thoTe who had been appointed to 
that dignity by Nero and Galba to enjoy it in their courff . 
Such as were refpedlable for their age and chara^er, he 
promoted to the priefthood ; and to thoie fenators who 
had been banilhed by Neroi and recalled by Galba, he 
redored all their goods and ellates that he found unfold. 
So that the firft and be(l of the citizens, who had before 
not conAdered him as a man, but dreaded him as a fury or 
deftroying demon that had fuddenly feized the ieat of gov- 
ernment, now entertained more pleaiing hopes from io 
promiiing a beginning. 

But nothing gave the people in general fo high a 
]>leafure,f or contributed fo much to gain him their Sec- 
tions, as his punifhing Tigellinus. It is true he had 
long fufiered under the fear of punifhment, which the 
Romans demanded as a public debt, and under a compli- 
cation of incurable diftempers. Thefe, together with 
his infamous conne6lions with the word of proftitutes, in- 
to which his paflions drew him, though almoft in the arms 
of death, were confidered by the thinking part of man- 
kind as the greateft of punilhments, andworfe than many 
deaths. Yet it was a pain to the common people, that 
he ihould fee the light of the fun, after fo many excellent 
men had been deprived of it through his means. He was 
then at his country houfe near Sinueffa, and had v^lTels 
at anchor, ready to carry him on occafion to fome diftant 
country. Otho fent to him there ; and he firft attempted 

♦ Otho exempted the foldiers from the fees which they had paid 
the centurions for furloughs and other immunities ; but at the lame 
time promifed to fatisfy the centurions, on all reaionable occafioas, 
out of his own revenue. In coniequence of thefe furlouglis the 
fourth part of a legion was oftea abfent, and the troops became da^ly 
more and more corrupted. 

+ In the clofe of the day on which he was inaugurated, ,he put 
Laco and Icdus to death. 
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tir B^ribe the meflenger with large fums t6 fuffer him to ef- 
eape. When he found that did not take efFe6l, he gave 
him the money notwithftanding ; and during only to be 
indulged a few moments till he had (ha^ed himfelf, he 
took the razor and cut his own throat. 

Befides this juft fatisfaftion thit Otho gave the people, 
it wa^ a moft agreeable circumflance that he remembered 
none of his private quarrels. To gratify the populace, he 
fuffered themalfo at firft to give him in the theatres the 
name of Nero, and he made no oppofition to thofe who 
cre<5ied publicly the ftatues of that emperor. Nay, Clau- 
dius* Rufus tells us, that in the letters with which tht 
couriers were fent to Spain, he joined the name of Nero 
to that of Otho. But perceiving that the nobility were 
offended, he made ufe of it no more. 

A fter his government was thus eftablifhed, the prsetoriaa 
cohorts gave him no fmall trouble, by exhorting him to 
beware of many perfons of rank, and to forbid them the 
court ; whether it was that their affection made them 
really apprehenfive for him, or whether it was only a co- 
lor for raifing commotions and wars. One day the em- 
peror himfelf had fent Crifpinus orders to bring the fev-, 
enteenth cohort fromOftia, and in order to do it "Without 
interruption, tliat officer began to prepare for jt as foon 
as it grew dark, and to pack up the. arms in waggons. 
Upon which, fome of the moft turbulent cried out, tha.t 
Crifpinus was come with no good intention, that the fen- 
ate had fome detign againft the government, and that the 
arms he was going to carry, were to be made ufe of againft 
Caefar, not for him. This notion foon fpread, and ex- 
afperated numbers ; fome laid hold on the waggons,while 
others killed two centurions who endeavored to quell the 
mutiny, and Crifpinus himfelf. Then the whole party 
armed, and exhorting each other to go to the emperor's 
afliftance, they marched ftraight to Rome. Being in- 
formed there that eighty fenators fupped with him that 
evening, they haftened to the palace, faying, Then was 
the time to crufh all Caefar's enemies at once. The city , 
was greatly alarmed, expedling to be plundered immedi. 

* This writer, who was a man of confular dignity, and fucceed- 
cd Galba in the government of Spain, was not called Claudiiu biit.^ 
Qikvius Rufuj. 
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atcly. The palace, too, was in the utmoft cojifufion, ajid 
Otho himfelf in unfpeakable diftrels. For he was under 
fear and concern for the fenators, while they were afraid 
of him ; and htf few they kept their eyes fixed upon hina in 
filence and extreme confternation ; fome having even 
brought their wives with them to fupper. He therefore or- 
dered the principal officers of the guards to go and fpcak to 
the foldiers and endeavor to appeafe them, and at the fame 
time fent out his guetts at another door. They had fcarce 
made their efcape when the foldiers rulbed into the room, 
and afked what was become of the ememies of Caefar. The 
emperor then rifing from his couch, ufed many argument* 
to fatisfy them, and by entreaties and tears at laft pre- 
vailed upon them with much difficulty to defift. 

Next day, having prefented the foldiers with twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas a man, he entered the camp'. 
On this occafion he commended the troops as in general 
well affected to his government, but at the fame time he 
told them there were fome defigning men amongft them, 
who by their cabals brought his moderation and their fi. 
delity both in\o queftion ; thefe, he faid, deferved their re- 
fentment, and he hoped they would affift him in puni/h- 
ing them. They applauded his fpeech, and defired him 
to chaftife whatever perfons he thought proper \ but he 
pitched upon two only for capital punifhment, whom no 
man could poffibly regret, and then returned to his pai«. 
ace. 

Thofe who had conceived an affeftion for Otho and' 
placed a confidence in him, admired this change in his 
conduvfl. But others thought it was no more than a piece 
of policy which the times necelTarily required, and that 
he affumed a popular behavior on account of the im- 
pending war. For now he had undoubted intelligence 
that Vitellius had taken the title of emperor and all the 
enfigns of fupreme power, and couriers daily arrived with 
news of continual additions to his party. Other raeffen- 
gers alfo arrived with accounts that the forces in Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Myfia, with their generals, had de- 
clared for Othp. And a few days after, he received, 
obliging letters from Mucianus and Vefpafian, who both- 
commanded numerous armies, the one. i|i Syria, apd thp . 
ether in Judea. 
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Riated with this intdligence, he ^rote to Vitellius, ad- 
vifinghim nottoafpire to things above his rank, and prom- 
ifed, in cafe he defifted, to fupply hirti liberally with 
money, and give him a city in which he might fpend his 
days in pleafure and repofe. Vitellius atfirftgave him 
an anfwer, in which ridicule was tempered with civility. 
But afterward?, being both thoroughly exafperated, they 
wrote to each other in a ftyle of the bittereft inveiSlive* 
Not that their mutual reproaches were groundlefs, but 
it was abfurd for the one to infult the other with what 
might with equal juftice be objected to both. For their 
charges confilted of prodigality, effeminacy, incapacity 
for war, their former poverty, and immenle debts ; luch 
articles, that it is hard to fay which of them had the ad- 
vantage. 

As to the ftories of prodigies and apparitions at that 
time, many of them were founded upon vague reports, 
that could not be traced to their author. But in the capitol 
there wars a vi<5lory mounted upon a chariot, and numbers 
of people faw her let the reins fall out of her hands, as i£ 
fhe had loft the power to hold them. And in the ifland 
of the Tiber, the ftatue of Julius Caefar turned from weft 
to eaft, without either earthquake or whirlwind to move it. 
A circumftance which is /aid likewife to have happened, 
when Vefpafian openly took upon him the direC^lion of af- 
fairs. Tne inundation of the Tiber too, was considered 
by the populace as a bad omen. It was at a time, in- 
deed, when rivers ufually overflow their banks ; but the 
flood never rofc fo high before, nor was fo ruinous in 'its 
effects ; for now it laid great part of the city underwater, 
particularly the com market, and caufed a famine which 
continued for fome days. 

A'bout this time news was brought that Cecina and 
Valcns, who a(5led for Vitellius, had feized the paiTes of 
the Alps. And in Rome, Dolabclla, who was of an 
illuftrious family, was fufpedled by the guards of fome 
di (loyal defign. Otho either fearing him, or fome other 
whom he could influence, fent him to Aquinum, with 
afliirances of friendly treatment. When tJie emperor 
came to feledl the officers that were to attend him on 
his march, he appointed Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, 
to be of the number, without either promoting or low- 
ering him in point of rank. Hie took alfo particulai* 
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care of the mother and wife of Vitellius, and endcavoreS 
to put them in a fituation where they had nothing to fear. 
The government of Rome he gave to Flavius Sabinus, 
tlie brother of Vefpafian ; either with an intention to do 
honor to Nero (for he had formerly given him that 
appointment, and Galba had deprived him of it) or 
elfc to fliow his affedion to Vefpalian, by promoting his 
brother. 

Otho himfelf flopped at Brixillum, a town in Italy, 
near the Po, and ordered the army to marcli on, under 
the condut^t oT his lieqtenanls, Marius Celfus, Suetonius 
Paulinus, Gallus and Spurina, officers of great reputa- 
tion. But they could i\ot purfue the plan of operations 
they had formed, by r^?4im of the obflinacy and disor- 
derly behavior of the foldi^l'Sj^ who declared that ibey 
had made the emperor, and they would be commanded 
by him only. TJie enemy's troops were not under much 
better diicipline ; they, too, were refractory and difobe- 
dient to their ofHcers, and on the fame account. Yet 
they had feen fervice, and were accultomed to fatigue ; 
whereas Otho's men had been ufed to idlenefs, and their 
manner of living was quite different from that in the 
field. Indeed, they had fpent moft of their time at pub- 
lic fpe<5lacles and the entertainments of the tlieatre, and 
were ccme to that degree of infolence, that they did not 
pretend to be unable to perform the fervices they were 
ordered upon, but affeded to be above them. Spurina, ' 
who attempted to ufe compulfion, was in danger of being 
killed by them. They fpared no manner of abufe, calling 
him traitor, and telling him that it was he who ruined 
the aflairs of Cafar, and purpoiiely miffed the fairell op- 
portunities. Some of them came in the night iiitoxicated 
with liquor to his tent, and demanded their difcharge, 
•* For they had to go," the> faid, " to Caefar, to ac- 
" cufe him.'* 

The caufe, however, and Spurina with it, received 
feme benefit from the inlult which thefe troops met with 
at Placentia. Thole of Vitellius came'up to the walls, 
and ridiculed Otho's men who vvere appointed to defend 
them J calling them players and dancers, fit only to at- 
tend the Pythian and Olympic games; fellov,'s who knew 
nothing of war, who had not even made one campaign, 
who vvcie fwoln up with pride, merely becaufe they had 
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cut off the head of a poor unarmed old man (meaning 
Oalba ;) wretches that durft not look men in the face, or 
fland any thing like a fair and open battle. They were 
fo cut with thefe reproaches, and fo defirous of revenge, 
tliat they threw themfelves at Spurina*s feet, and begged 
of him to command and employ them on whatever fervicc 
he thought proper, afluring him that there was neither ^t- 
danger nor labor which they would decline. After this, 
the enemy made a vigbrous attack upon the town, and 
plied their battering engines with all their force ; but 
Spurina*s men repulfed them with great flaughter, and by 
that means kept pofleflion of one of the raoft refpeflable 
and mod flourilhing towns in Italy. 

It muft be obferved of Otho's officers ''in general, that 
they were more obliging in their behavior, both to cities 
and private per fons than thofe of Vitellius. Cecina, one 
of the latter, had nothing popular either in his addrefs or 
his £gure. He was of a gigantic fize, and moft uncouth 
appearance ; for he wore breeches and longfleeves, in the 
manner of the Gauls, even while his flandard was Ro- 
man, and whilft he gave his inllru6lions to Roman offi- 
cers. His wife followed him on horfeback, in a rich drefs, 
and was attended by a fele6l party of cavalry. Fabius 
Valens, the other general, had a paffion for money, which 
was not to be fatisned by any plunder from the enemy, or 
exactions and contributions from the allies. Infomuch, 
that he was believed to proceed more flowly for the fake 
of colle6ling gold as he went, and therefore was not up at 
the firrt adlion. Some, indeed, accufe Cecina of haften- 
ing to give battle before the arrival of Valens, in order 
that the viftory might be all his own ; and befide other 
lefs faults, they charged him not only with attacking atari 
unfeafonable time, but with not maintaining the combat fo 
gallantly as he ought to have done ; all which errors 
nearly ruined the affairs of his party. 

Cecina, after his repulfe at Placentia, marched againft 
Cremona, another rich and great city. In the mean time, 
Annius Gallus, who was going to join Spurina at Pla^ 
centia, had intelligence by the way that he was victori- 
ous, and that the liege was raifed. But being informed 
at the fame time that Cremona was in danger, he led his 
i'orces thither, and encamped very near the enemy. A^ 

Vol. V. JVI M ^ 
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tcrwar.ds other officers brought in reiQfofcements.* Cc- 
cina po(led a ffrong body of mtantry under coyer of forac 
trees and thickets ; after "^^hich, he ordered his cavaby 
t© advance,, and if the enemy attacked thein» to give 
vjay by degrees, and retire^ till they had drawn ihcm, iifto 
tjic ambuicade. But Celfus being informed of his intent 
tTon by forae deferters^ advanced with his belf cavalry 
Againft Ceeina's troops ; and» upon their retreating^ his 
purfued vvith fo much caution, that he furrounded the 
corps that lay in ambufb. Having thus put them in con- 
fufion^ he called the legions from the camp ; and it ap» 
pearSy that iftbey had come up in time to fu^port the^ 
iiorfe, Cecina's whole army would have been cut in pieces, m 
JButj as PauUniis advanced very (lowly^f he was cenfured 
for having ufed more precaution than became a general o*f 
his charafter. Nay, the foldiers accufed him of treachery, 
and endeavored to incenfe Otho againft him, iniifling; 
that the vi^ory was in their hand§,, and that if it was 
not complete, it was owing entirely to the mifinanage- 
xnent of their generals. Otho did , not fo much believe 
thefe repreientations, as he was willing to appear not ta 
dilbelieve them. He therefore fent his brother Titianus 
to the army, with Proculus the captain of his guard j 
Titianus had the command in appearance, and Proculus 
in reality. Celfus and PauUnus had the title of friends 
and counfellors,but not the leaft authority in the direction 
of affairs. 

The enemy, too> were not without their diflatisfa6lioD8 
and diforder, particularly amongft the forces of Valens, 
For when they were informed of what happened at the 
ambufcade, they exprelled their indignation that their 
general did not put it in their power to be there, that 
they might have ufed their endeavors to fave fo many 
brave men who perifhed in that action. They were even 

* "EvtiTet Koii Tbif eC^Uf ixaro« E^oijOgt t« r§»T»9^«* Dacier 
takes no notice. of this paiFage, though a material one both in the 
place where it ftands, and with regard to the connexion too. 

+ Tacitus tells us, that Faulinus was naturally flow and irrefo- 
lute. On this occafion he charges him with two errors. The firll 
"was, that, inflead of advancing immediately to the charge, and fup- 
porting his cavalry, he trifled away the time in filling up the trench- 
es ; the fecond, thiat he did not avail himfelf of the diiorder of tl» 
-enemy, but founded much too early a retreat. 



incRnerl to ^efpatch him ; biit hnr^rirg^pacifred them with 
TRUch difficuhy, he decamped and joined Cecina. 

In the mitfantimeOtho came to the camp at Bcdriacim^, 
a fmall town near Creniona, and there held a council of 
war. Proculns and Titianns were of opinion, •* That I)e 
• " ougirt to give battle, whije the army retained thofe high 
"fpirits with which the la':e victory had infpired them, 
** and not fiiffer that ardor to cool, nor wait till Vitelliu^ 
"^^ came in perfon from Gaul." But Paulinas was again'ft 
it. '**The ememy," faid he, " Iiave received all their 
,** troops, and have nofarther preparations to make for the 

r** combat ; whereas Otho will have from Myfia and Pan- 
** noma forces as numerous as thofe he has already, if he 
** will wait his own opportunity, in"fteal of giving one to 
*' the enemy. And certainly the army he now has, if 
" with their fmall numbers they have fo much ardor, will 
" not fight with lefs but greater ipirit when they fee their 
" numbers fo much increafed. Befides, the gaining of 
** time makes for us, becaufe we have every thing in 
** abundance, but delays muft greatly diftrefs Cecina and 
** his colleague for necellaries, becaufe they lie in an ene-^ 
** my's country." 

Marius Cellus fupported the opinion of Paulinus, An^ 
tiius Gallus could not attend, becaufe he had received 
•feme hurt by a fall from his horfe, and waar under cure*, 
•Otho th^refbre wrote.to him, and Gallus advifed him net 
[to precipitate matters, but to wait for the army from 
Myfia,' which was already on the way. Otho, however, 
would not be guided by thefe courtfels, and the opinion 
of thofe prevarled who were for hazarding a battle ini- 
mediately. Different reafons are, indeed, alleged for 
^is refolution. The mofl probable is, that the praeto- 
rian cohorts, which compofed the emperor's guards, now 
cominjg to tafte what real war was, longed to be once more 
at a diftance from it, to return to the cafe, the company 
and public diverfions of Rome ; and therefore they couldi 
not be refirained in their eagernefs for a battle, for they 
imagined that they could overpower tl>e enemy at tlic firfl 
charge. BeGdes. Otho feems to liave been no longer 
able to fupport himfelf in a ftate of fufpenfe ; fuch an 
averfion to the thoughts of danger had his diflSpation and 
effeminacy given him ! Overburdened then by his cares,, 
be haftencd to free himfelf from their weight 3 he covered. 
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ftis eyes, and leaped down the precipice ; he committed 
all at once to fortune. Such is the account given of th«- 
matter by the oratof Secundus, who was Olho's fecre- 
•tary. 

Others fay, that the two parties were much inclined to 
lay down their arms, and unite in choofing an emperor 
out of the beft generals they had j or, if they could not 
agree upon it, to leave the election to the fenate. Nor is 
it improbable, as the two who were called emperors were 
neither of them men of reputation, that the experienced 
and prudent part of the foldiers fhould form fuch a de- 
^gn. For tney could not but reflect how unhappy and 
dreadful a thing it would be to plunge therafelves into the 
fame calamities which the Romans could not bring upon 
each other without aching hearts in the quarrels of Sylla 
and Marius, ofCaefar and Pompey ; and for what ? But 
to provide an empire to minifter to the infatiable appetite 
and the drunkennefs of Vitellius, or to the luxury and 
debaucheries of Otho. Thefe confiderations are fuppofed 
to have induced Celfus to endeavor to gain time, in hopes 
that matters might be compromifed without the fword ; 
while Otho, out of fear of fuch an agreement, haftened 
tiie battle. 

In the mean time he returned to BrixilJum,* which 
certainly was an additional error j for by that ftep he de- 
prived the combatants of the reverence and emulation 
which his prefence might have infpired, and took a con- 
fiderable limb from the body of tne army, I mean forac 
of the bed and mod a6live men, both horfe and foot, for 
his body guard. There happened about that time a ren- 
counter upon the Po, while Cecina*s troops endeavored 
to lay a bridge over that river, and Otho's to prevent it. 
The latter finding their other efforts inefte^ual, put a quan- 
tity of torches well covered with brimftone and pitch into 
fome boats, which were carried by the wind and current 
upon tlie enemy's work. Firfl fmoke, and afterwards a 
bright flame arofe ; upon which Cecina's men were fo 

♦ It was debated in council, whether the emperor ftiould be pit- 
fent in the aflipa or not. Marius Celfus and Paulinus durft not 
vote for it, left they fliould feem inclined to expofe his perfon. He 
therefore retired to Brixillum, which was a circumflance that coq« 
tributed not a little to his ruin» 
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sftfrrJfied that they leapted i-nto the ri^er,<Jv6rfet their boats, . 
*aod were entirely expofed to their eneifties, who laughed 
*t their awkward diftifofs. 

The Gerirtan troops, however, beat Otho^s giadiators 
in a little jfla^d Of the Po, a*id kirlled a cohfidepable num- 
ber of tbenri. Otho's antiy that was in Bednacum, re- 
lenting- this aflFfOnt, infifted on being led oirt tobattte. 
^A^orSiitgly Proculus marched, and ;pitched his camp at 
^he distance 6f fifty furlongs from Bedriaciim. But he 
*4iofe his ground in a very unffcilfiil manner. For, thoitgh 
it was in the fpting feafon, and the country afforded 
many fprings and rivulets, his army was diftreflTed for 
^ater. Next day, Prociilus was for marching againft the 
«nemy, who lay hot lefs than a hundred furlongs oiff. But 
i^aulirkis would not agree to it . H^Taid, they ought to 
-keep the woft they had taken, rather tlian fatigue them- 
-ffelves^firft," and then immediattely engage aif enemy, who 
could arm and pu'tthemfelves in order of battle at their 
»leifure, while they were making fpch a march with all the 
encumbraticeof baggage and Servants. The generals dif- 
^uted the point, till a Numtdian horfeman came with let- 
ters from Otho, ordering them to make no longer delay,, 
•biit proceed to the attack without lofing a moment's time. 
They then decamped of courfe, and went to feck the ene- 
iny. The news of their approach threw Cecina into 
great confufion ; and immediately quitting his works and 
'po ft upon the river, he repaired to the camp, where he- 
^found mod of the foldiers armed, and the. word already 
igiven by Valens. 

During the time that the infantry were forming, the- 
'befl of the cavalry were directed to fkirmifh. At that mo-- 
•ment a report was fpread, from what caufe we cannot tell, . 
amongft Otho's van, that Vitellius*s oiHcers were coming; 
over to their party.. As foon, therefore, as they ap- 
proached, they falured them in a friendly manner, cafl- 
ing them fellow foldiers. But inflead of receiving tl^e 
: appellation, they anfwered with a furions arid hoftile- 
fho jt. The confcqucnce v-as, that the perfcns who made 
the compliment were difpirilcd, and tiie reft fufpet^led 
them of treafon. This was the firft thing that Uilcon- 
certed Othr/s troops, for by this time the enemy had- 
charged. Befide^, ♦hey could preferve no order ; the i-q-. 
termixture of the baggage, and the nature of tlie grownAi 

i, uraz. 
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J preventing any regular movement. For the ground was 
b full of ditches and other inequalities, that they were 
forced to break their ranks and wheel about to avoid them, 
and could only fight in fmall parties. There were but two 
legions, one of Vitellius's called the deifourer, and one of 
Otho's called the Juccorety which could difentangle them- 
felves from the defiles and gain the open plain. Thefe 
encaged in a regular battle, and fought a long time. 
Otho's men were vigorous and brave, but they had no^ 
feen fo much as one action before this ; on the other hand, 
thofe of Vitellius had much experience in the field, but 
they were old, and their ftrcngth decaying. . 

Otho's legion doming on with grejftt fury, mowed dow^i , 
the firil ranks, and took the eagle. The enemy, filled 
with fhame and itfentment, advanced to chafltfe them,^ 
^ew Orphidius, who commanded the legion, and took fev- 
cral (landards. Againfl the gladiators, who had the repu- 
tation of being brave fellows, and excellent at clofe fight- 
ing, Alphenus Varus brought up the Batavians, who came 
from an ifland formed by the Rhine, and arc the beft ca- 
valry in Germany. A few of the gladiators made head' 
againft them, but the greateft part fled to the river, and 
fhllijig in with fome of the enemy's infantry that was . 
pofled there, were all cut in pieces. But none behaved fo 
xl) that day as tlie praetorian bands. TKey did not even . 
wait to receive the enemy's charge, and in their flight 
they broke through the troops that as yet flood their 
ground, and put them in diforder. Neverthelefs, maivy 
of Otho's men were irrefiftible in the quarter where they 
fought, and opened a way-through the viflorious enemy to 
their camp. But.Prociilus and Paiilinus took another way; 
for they dreaded the foldiers, who already blamed their 
generals for the lofs of the .day. 

Annius Gallus received into the city all. the fcattered 
parties, and endeavored to encourage them by afTurances 
that the advantage upon the whole was' equal, and that 
their troops had the fuperiority in many parts of the field. 
But Marius Celfns aCembled the principal officers, and 
defired them to conCder of mteafuresthat might fave their 
countiy. ** After fuclj an expenfe of Roman blood," faid 
he, ** Oiho himfelf, if lie has a patriotic principle, would . 
** not tempt Fortune any more j fince Cato and Scipio, 
^^ in, relUiin^ to.fubuijit to. Caefar after th^ ba.ul?^ oi.. 
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•*• Pharfalia, are accufed of having unneceflTarily facnficed 
** the lives of fo many brave men in Africa, notwithftand- 
•^ ing that they fought for the liberties of their country. 
** Fortune, indeed, is capricious, and all men are liable t« 
•* fuf&r by her inconftancy 5 yet good men have one ad- 
** vantage which ftie cannot deprive them of, and that is, 
«* to avail themfelves of their reafon in whatever may be- 
•' fal them." Thefe arguments prevailed with the of- 
ficers, and on founding the private men they found them 
defirous of peace. Titianus himfelf was of opinion that 
they ought to fend ambaffadors to treat for a coalition. 
In puriuance of which, Celfus and XJallus were charged 
with a commiflion to Cecina and.Valens. As they were 
upon the road they met fome centurions, who informed 
them that.VitelUus's army was advancing to Bedriacum, 
and that they were fent before by their generals with pro- 
pofals for an accommodation. Celfus and Gallus com- 
mended their defign, and defired them to. go back with . 
them to meet Cecina. . 

When they approached that general's army, Celfus was 
jn great danger. For the cavalry that were beaten in the 
affair of the ambufcade, happened to be in the van ; and 
they no fooner faw Celfus, than they advanced with loud i 
fhouts againfthim. The centurions, however, put them- 
felves before him, and; the other officers called out to them 
to do him no violence* Cecina himfelf, when he was^ in- 
formed of the tumult, rode up and quelled it, and after > 
lie had made his compliments to Celfus in a very obliging 
manner, accompanied him to Bedriacum. 

In the mean time, Titianus repenting that he had fent 
the ambaffadors, placed the moft refolute of the foldiers . 
again upon the walls, and exhorted the reft to be affifting. 
But when Cecina rode up and offered his hand, not a man 
of them could refift him. Some fainted his men from the 
walls, and others opened the gates ;. after which they went 
out and mixed with the troops that were coming up. In- 
fleadofa^ls of hoftility, there was nothing but mutual 
careffes and other demonftrations of friendfliip ; in confe- 
quence of which, they all look the oatlv.to Yitellius, and 
ranged themfelves under his banner. 

1 his is the account which moft of thofe that were in the • 
battle give of it 5 but at the fame time they confefs that ■._ 
tlicy did. not krjovy all the particular?, bi^caufe ot the ccmI;^,, 
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fttfod naittfier in which they fau^ and' the inficiuaH'^ <i& 
Ac ground. Long after, when I vna plafEog av«r tile 
jfteld of battle, Meftritts Horus, a perfoa of confiilar dig. 
jiity, fhowed me an did man, who iiv his youth ^ad lervlsd 
under Otko with otliers of 'the fame age with himfelf, not 
ftom inclination, but by conftrarnt.* He .to4d mc alfo, 
Jhat on vidting the field, after the battle, rhe fam/ «a large 
^ile of dead bodies as high as the head of a man ; .and 
fUpon inquiring into the reafon, he OMild neither difoover 
iit^imPelf, nor get any information about it* 'I>t was so 
wonder that there was a gVeat carnage in cafi: of a general 
•rent, becanfe in a civil w«r they make no pctfoners ; for 
•fuch captives would be of no advantage to cbe conquerors ; 
:bttt it is difficult to aifign a reafon why the oaircafies ihouidc 
.be piled up in thatinanner. 

An uncertain rumor (as ft Gomsnaidy happens) was 
i(r(l brought to Otho, and afterwards feme of the wounded 

*♦ From this pafTage Dacier would infer that the life tff Otho vas 
not writlcn by Plutarch. He fays, a perfon who ferved a young man 
ttilder Otho, coold not be old at the time when Pluurch can be fup- 
ppfed Ho have vifited that field cjf battle. His argumefit is this : • 
mitt battle was fought in the year of -Ohtift fixtyninc : Plutarch 
nrtturaed froiin Italy to ChaeroAea abcnitth&end of Dotnitian's reign, . 
^ia ^ ytar of Chrtft nlnetythree or ■ tiinstyfaiir, oind never lc£t his 
maticve city any more. As this retreftt of Piutareh's was ooJiy 
.twentyfoAjr or twenty-five years after the battle of Bedriacara, he 
Mooncludes that a perfon -who fovi^)t kn diat-battk a yoetng maR, 
xouldnotpoiEbly.bcoUl when Plutaroh made the tour of Italy ; and 
therefore conjectures tbdt thls,jas well as the lif« of Galba, mulk- 
have been w.ritten by a Jon of Plutarch. 

But we think no arguncnt, in 'a matter of fuch importance, ought 
to be adduced from a pafT^ge raanlieftly corrupt. For inftead of 
9tr» wuXdHtP, we mad rhher read Sict ojiru VM^anot^ or W9 ^s 
«9r«7^»iOv- hoc^ to make either Greek or fenfe^of it. 

Lamprias, rn the Catalague, aicriVes thefe two lives to his father. 
Nor do we. fee luch a tiiflimilarity to Plutarch's other writijgs, 
cither in tbe-ftyle or manner, as warrants us to conclude that Uiey 
are not of his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, iideed, take them into his edition, be- 
caufc he found them pmon?r{t the opufcula ; and, as r6me of tile 
opufcvia were fuppoled to be fpurious, he bfelieved too haftily that 
tiiei'e were of the nun^V^rr 

Ve thilik the lo-fs ot Plutarch's other livas of the Emperors a 
real lofs to-tlio "*yocld, ;>ad fhould have been glad if they had come 
doAvn to us, cvtn in LJie i'anie impcrfefl condition, as to the text,. 
a« thofc of.Gulbaand Ot}io». 
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tame and aflured liim that the battle was loft. On this 
occaHon it was nothing extraordinary that his friends 
ftrove to encourage him and keep iiim from defponding ; 
but the attachment of the foldiers to him exceeds all belief. 
None of them left him, or went over to the enemy, orcon- 
fulted his own fafety, even when their chief defpaired of 
his. On the contrary, they crowded his gates ; they called 
him emperor ; they left no form of application untried;* 
they kiried his hands, they fell at his feet ; and with groans 
and tears entreated him not to forfake them, nor give them 
up to their enemies, but to employ their hearts and hands 
to the laft moment of their lives. They all joined in this 
requeft ; and one of the private men drawing his fword, 
thus addrelTed himfelf to Otho : ** Know, Caefar, what 
*« your foldiers are ready to do for you," and immedi- 
ately plunged the fteel into his heart. 

Otho was not moved at this affe(5ting fcene, but with a 
cheerful and fteady countenance looking round upon the 
company, he fpoke as follows : •* This day, my fellow 
** foldiers, I consider as a more happy one, than that on 
** which you made me emperor, when I fee you thus dif- 
•* pofed, and am fo great m your opinion. But deprive 
** me not of a ftill greater happinefs, that of laying down 
*' my life with honor for fo many generous Romans. 
, «' If J am worthy of the Roman empire, I ought to ftied 
*• my blood for my country, I know thevitlory my ad- 
«* verfaries have gained is by no means decifive. I have 
«' inteUigencc that my army from Myfia is at the diftance 
** of but few days march ; Afia, Syria, and Egypt, are 
<* pouring their lecions upon the Adriatic 5 the forces in 
*< Judea declare for us ; the fenate is with us ; and the 
•* very wives and children of our enemies are fo many 
** pledges in our hands. But we are not fighting for 
«< Italy with Hannibal or Pyrrhus or the Cimbrians ; our 
«* difpute IS with theRomans ; and whatever party prevails 
** whether we conquer or are conquered, our countiy 
«• muft fuffer. Under the vigor's joy (he bleeds. Be 
** lieve, then, my friends, that I can die with greatef glo- 
'* ry than reign. For 1 know no benefit that Rome can 

* Inftead of lynoiTo rpoTrcuct^ whichhas nothing to do here, 000 
of the commentators propofes to read f ytroiTo vanoiO} wkich H. 4, 
common phrafe with flutar^. 
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■•* reap from my vi^ry, equal to wlrat I fteill €otif^rli|p^ 
■* her by facrificing rAyft^f for peace ar>d urtaniinity, and 
** to prevent Italy from beholding fuch ^another ^ay as 
«<this!" 

After he had made this fpeech, and fliowed himfelf im- 
moveable to thofe who attempted to alter his refoki^HMi, 
he defired his friends, and ftich fenators as ifrcre prefent, 
to leave him, and provide for their own fafety. To thcffe 
that were abfent he fent the fame commands, and fign ifi- 
ed his pleafure to the cities by letters, <hat they Ihoiild 
receive them honorably, and fupply them with good con-- 
voys. 

He then called his nepl}ew Cocceius,* who was yet 
▼ery young, and bade hitn compofe himfelf, and not fraf» 
Vitellius. " I have takenT the ftme care," fa\d he, "of 
•* his mother, his wife and children, as if they Iiad been 
"my own. And for the fame reafon, I mean for your 
** fake, I deferred the adoption which I intended you.. 
** For I thought proper to wait the iflTue of this war, thit 
" you might reign with me if I conquered, and not fall 
*' with me if I was overcome. The laft thing, my fon, 1 
" have to'recommend to you, is, neither entirely to for-. 
*' get, nor yet to rernember too.wcll that you had anem- 
** peror for your uncle." 

A moment ^iter, he heard a great noife and tumwit'at- 
his gate. The foldiers feeing the lenators jretiring, ihreat-. 
«ned to kill them if they moved a ftep farther or abandon-, 
cd the emperor. Otho, in great concern for them, fliowed 
hmifelf again at the door, but no longer wrth a.mild and 
fupplicating air ; on the contrary, he caft fuch a ftern and 
■angry look upon themoft turbulent part of them, that they 
withdrjsw in great fear and confufion. 

In the evening he was thirfty, and drank a little water. 
Tiien he had two fworcis brought htm, and having exam- 
ined the points of both a long time, he fent away the one, 
and put the other under his arm. After tliis, he called his 
Servants, and with many «x predion s of kindnefs gave them 
money. Not that he chofe to be lavifh of what would 
:fbon be another's ; for he gave to fome more, ai>d to fome 
lefs, proportioning his bounty to their merit, and payings, 
'^trift regard to propriety. 

* Tacitus and Suetonius ctAX km Cwewtmtt^, 



When he had difmiffed them, he dedicated the remain- 
der of the night to repofe, and flept fo found, that his 
chamberlains heard him a& tlie door* Early in the mbrn- 
ing he called his freedman, who aflifted him in the care of 
the fenators, and ordered him to make the proper inquiries 
about them. The anfwer he brought, was, that they were 
gone and had been provided with every thing they de- 
iired. Upon which he faid, ** Go you, then, and fhow 
*« yourfelf to the fbldiers, that they may not imagine you 
•* have affirted me in dcf patching my felt, and put you t» 
** fome cruel death for it." 

As foon as the freedman was gone out, he fixed the hilt 
of his fword upon the ground, and holding it with both 
hands, fell upon it with- f« much force, that he expired 
with one groan, Ihe fervants who waited without heard 
the groan, and buft into a -loud lamentation, which was 
echoed through the camp and the city. The foldiers ran 
to the gates with the mod pitiable waitings and moft un- 
feigned grief, reproaching thcmfelves tor not guarding 
their emperor, and preventing his dying for them. No( 
one of them would leave him to provide for himfel^ 
though the enemy was approaching. They attired the 
body in a magnificent manner, and prepared a funeral pile; 
after which tlwy attended the proceffion in their armour, 
and happy was the man that could come to fupport his 
bier. Some kneeled and kifled his wound, fome grafped 
his hand, and others proftrated themfelves on the ground^ 
and adored h'm at a diftancc. Nay, there were fome 
who threw their torches upon the pile, and then flew them« 
felves. Not ihat tliey had received any extraordinary fa- 
vors from the deceafed, or were afraid of fufFering under 
the hands of the conqueror j but it feems that no king or 
tyrant was ever fo paflionately fond of governing, as they* 
were of being governed by Otho. Nor did their affeflion 
ceafe with his death ; it furvived the grave, and termi-* 
nated in the hatred and deflruttion of Yitellius. Of that 
we fliall give an account in its proper place. 

After they had interred the remains of Otho, they ere6U 
ed a monument over them, which, neither by its fize nor 
any ponip of epitaph, could excite the lead envy. I have 
fcen it at Brixillum j it was very modeft, and the infcri|>- 
tioii only thus : 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 

MARCUS OTHO. 

OTHO died at the age of thirty feven, having reigned 
t)nly three months. Thofe who find fault with his Hfe, 
are not more refpettable either for their numbers or for 
their rank, than thofe who applaud his death. For, 
though his life was not much better than that of Nero, yet 
kis death was nobler. 

The foldiers were extremely inccnfed againftPoUio, one 
of the principal officers of the guards, for perfuading 
them to take the oath immediately to Vitellius ; and being 
informed that there were ftill fome fenators on the fpot, 
they let the others pafs, but folicited Verginius Rufus in a 
very troublefome manner. They went in arms to his 
boufe,and infilled that hefliould take the imperial title, or 
at leaft be their mediator with the conqueror. But he 
who had refufcd to accept that title from them when they 
were vidlorious, thought it would be the greateft madnefs 
to embrace it after they were beaten. And he was afraid 
of applying to the Germans in their behalf, becaufe he had 
obliged that people to do many things contrary to their in- 
clinations. He therefore went out privately at another 
door. When the foldiers found that he had left them, 
they took the oath to Vitellius, and having obtained their 
pardon, were enrolled among the troops of Cecina. 
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